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With this number of THE BookMAN 
we begin the publication 
of a six-part serial frota 
the pen of Mr. George 
Barr McCutcheon. In 
The Sherrods Mr. McCutcheon has 
broken away entirely from the manner of 
Graustark and Castle Craneycrow, with 
excellent results. We are not going to 
say just how good The Sherrods is; we 
shall leave that to our readers. 
z 

In addition to the regular features which 
have marked THE Boox- 

The Best MAN Since its beginning 
Short Stories. and to those which 
have been added from 

time to time, we are now presenting each 
month a short story or the instalmen‘ of 
a two- or three-part serial. Limiting our- 
selves to one story to a number, it is our 
aim to have each a real story—and the 
best that can be had. The story for the 
May Bookman is “Their Quest,” and 
is by Brand Whitlock, the author of The 
Thirteenth District, a novel which has 
been ranked with Robert Grant’s Unleav- 
ened Bread. “Their Quest” is the story 
of the Bertrands, a married couple of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, representative types of the 
Middle West, who go to a summer resort 
in Maine to spend the hot months of the 
year, and incidentally to search ardently 
for a certain person who, when found, 
proves very vague and unsatisfactory. 
The husband, loyal to his own Ohio, 
keeps his watch going according to Cen- 
tral time, and in this and numerous simi- 
lar little touches the author has brought 
into humorous contrast the conservatism 
of the East and the defiant, though some- 
what uneasy, radicalism of the Middle 
West. “The Shadow and the Flash,” 


** The Sherrods.’”’ 


which is to appear in the next issue, is 
from the pen of Jack London, the well- 
known writer of tales of Alaska and the 
Klondike. This, however, is not a story 
of the Arctic zone, but a tale of scientific 
horror, with the scene laid in the United 
States at the present time. 





GEORGE BARR M’CUTCHEON. AUTHOR OF “THE 
SHERRODS.”’ 
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The late Gaston Paris, the subject of 
an article elsewhere in 
this number, was born at 
Avenay (Marne), Au- 
gust 9th, 1839. In 1856 
he went from the Collége Rollin in Paris 
to the University of Gottingen, and in 
1857 he studied under Friedrich Diez at 
Bonn. The great Goethe had encour- 
aged Diez to enter upon the career that 
made him the illustrious founder of Ro- 
mance philology. At the centenary cele- 
bration of the birth of Diez, held at Paris 
in 1893, Gaston Paris told how in his 
eighteenth year he dwelt nine months 
in Bonn—months filled with pleasant 


Gaston Paris. 


THE LATE GASTON PARIS. 
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memories. “Of him” (Diez), said Paris, 
“T shall always keep a precious and sweet 
remembrance, made up of veneration, of 
smiles and tenderness. The veneration 
is due to what was brought forth by that 
man, so modest and so naturally retiring ; 
the smiles come involuntarily to my lips 
when I see him again with his timidity, 
all the greater for his extreme near-sight- 
edness, with his green cap with the 
long visor, his embarrassed manners, 
the constraint with which he owned 
(and proved) that he spoke only after a 
fashion these Romance tongues which he 
knew so well; but the smiles soon give 
way to tender emotion when I look back 














upon his extreme good will toward the 
unknown schoolboy who had come to 
him one fine day from Paris, and on the 
kindness that lighted up his face when 
his weak eyes had recognised me at last 
in the dim light of his quiet study ; when 
I think once more of the walks that he let 
me take beside him, answering in French, 
despite the effort he had to make, my 
questions, often hasty; and when I con- 
sider how he encouraged my first endeav- 
ours.” From 1858 to 1861 Gaston Paris 
studied at the Ecole des Chartes (a kind 
of Record Training Office), where he got 
his diploma as an archiviste-paléographe, 
his thesis being a study of the function 
of Latin accent in the growth of the 
French tongue. In 1869 he became an 
instructor in the newly founded Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes. In 1872 
he won with his Life of St. Alexis the 














The late M. Legouvé, the famous French 
novelist and dramatist, was born in 1807, and 
saw the Allies in Paris after Waterloo. His 
first work was published so long ago as 1827. 
In 1833 he published Max, a novel; in 1834, 
“The Old Men,” a poem; and in 1840, Edith 
de Falsen, another novel. His chief dramatic 
triumph was Adrienne Lecouvreur, which was 
written for Rachel in 1849, and in collabora- 
tion with Scribe. La Bataille de Dames and 
Les Contes de la Reine de Navarre followed in 
1851, and the number of his other works is 
legion. He was the Dean of the French 
Academy. 
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ALEXANDRE JEAN ALBERT LAVIGNAC, DOYEN OF 
THE FRENCH CONSERVATOIRE. 


Prix Gobert, and in 1872 he and Paul 
Meyer started the Romania. In 1876 he 
became a member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and in 1896 
he was elected to the Académie Fran- 
Gaise, a year after he had become Director 
of the Collége de France, where he 
had been chosen to fill the chair left va- 
cant by the death of his distinguished 
father in 1872. About the 1st of March, 
1903, he and Madame Paris went to 
Cannes; and friends were more hopeful 
then than they had been for months, but 
he died there on the 6th of March. 
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If, with the present issue of THE Boox- 
MAN, Mrs. Wiggs of the 

Down at the Cabbage Patch is to be 
Cabbage Patch. found among the “Six 
Best Selling Books” it 

will be for the thirteenth consecutive 
time, and there will be reason to believe 
that by the time the July number appears 
the book will have established a new rec- 
ord, supplanting the one of fourteen 
consecutive months held by Mr. Major’s 
When Knighthood Was in Flower. And, 
moreover, long before Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch shall have ceased 
to be among the best selling books, 
its sequel, Lovey Mary, will undoubt- 
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I. HOME OF ALICE HEGAN RICE, 410 VICTORIA PLACE, LOUISVILLE. HERE “LOVEY 
MARY” WAS WRITTEN. 

Il. THE REAL MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH. 

Ill. THE CABBAGE PATCH. 
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I. GIRLHOOD HOME OF ALICE HEGAN RICE, 1705 FOURTH AVENUE, LOUISVILLE. HERE “MRS. 
WIGGS” WAS WRITTEN. 

Il. THE CABBAGE PATCH PUMP. “TRULY, THE WORKS OF MAN ARE WONDERFUL.” 

III. MRS. WIGGS’S HOME. “THE HOUSE WITH THE TWO FRONT DOORS.” 
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edly be in the full swing of success, so 
that it would not surprise us in the least 
if the name of Miss Hegan, or Mrs. Rice, 
if you will, in connection with these 
two books, should continue to appear in 
our list until well into 1904. The success 
of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch is 
one of the few successes of recent years 
which we have not, in a measure, be- 
grudged. Not that in any way it is an 





MISS M. IMLAY TAYLOR. 


AUTHOR OF “THE RE- 
BELLION OF THE PRINCESS.” 


extraordinary book. It is very slight— 
intentionally so—but it is original and 
very genuine, and it is written with 
real humour. We liked it and we like 
Lovey Mary, and we sincerely hope that 
Mrs. Rice will be content with these two 
so far as the Cabbage Patch is con- 
cerned. We hope that she is going to 


turn her attention to other fields, and 
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should greet warmly from her a story 
about a personally conducted tour of in- 
completely developed Americans, either 
at home or abroad, for instance, believing 
that she would write with freshness and 
quaintness of the tea-pot tempests, the 
petty squabbles and the amusing and 
harmless, but thoroughly exasperating, 
gaucheries that mark such a tour. 


z 


If you read Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch and liked it—you probably did— 
you will read Lovey Mary and like that 
too, no more and no less. Neither book is 
likely to go thundering very far down the 
corridors of time, but in each there are 
half an hour of pleasant reading, and sev- 
eral laughs that are not at all forced. 
Ten years from now, as a reading people, 
we probably shall not be entirely satisfied 
with the Lovey Marys and the Mrs. 
Wiggses, which are really nothing but 
very excellent types of stories for Sun- 
day-school children of tender years, with 
a dash of humour which has proved at- 
tractive to people of more mature age; 
but very much less shall we be satisfied 
with such books as and 
and biak naw dee ; 
there are so many of these “great sellers” 
that selection is embarrassing, and we 
shall leave that to the reader. What- 
ever they may not be, Mrs. Wiggs 
and Lovey Mary are genuine. ‘The latter 
lady is so from the beginning, when we 
meet her as a very small girl, discon- 
tented and rather miserable, in a chil- 
dren’s home near Louisville and the 
Cabbage Patch. Into the home comes 
Tommy, aged one, the child of Kate 
Rider, a former inmate of the home, who, 
since her departure, has fallen upon evil 
ways. Installed as a sort of foster- 
mother to the child, Lovey Mary finds 
her former dislike for the mother intensi- 
fied in her devotion to Tommy ; and when, 
two years later, Kate Rider comes to the 
home to reclaim him, Mary and Tommy 
go away early the next morning and be- 
gin the brief wanderings which lead them 
to the shelter and warm-hearted hospi- 
tality of the Cabbage Patch. Mrs. 
Wiggs is much the same as before, and 
Billy and Asia and Europeana and Aus- 
tralia have in no way been altered by the 
prosperity which overtook them at the 
end of the earlier story. So Mary and 
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Tommy take up their abode in the Patch, 
and find it to their liking. Miss Hazy, 
tempted by the alluring and mysterious 
prospectus of a matrimonial agency, and 
urged by Mrs. Wiggs, marries a husband, 
who does not prove a success. So the 
Cabbage Patch take the unsatisfactory 
Mr. Stubbins one night when he is sleep- 
ing off a debauch and throw him into a 
freight car that is going so far out West 
that there is little or no chance of his re- 
turn. And a few chapters farther on, 
after sundry adventures, the book comes 
to an end and we take leave of Mary and 
Tommy and the Cabbage Patch with the 
old, old assurance that they all lived 
happy ever after. 
x 
M. Imlay Taylor is a name that has 
given reviewers a good 
M. Imlay Taytor, ‘eal of trouble. It is so 
completely genderless 
that writers have re- 
ferred to it impartially as “he” or “she.” 
For the sake of those who are still floun- 
dering let it be recorded here that it be- 
longs to a woman, but one, however, who 
chooses a most masculine field for her 
story-telling. Miss M. Imlay Taylor’s 
novels have so far been historical ro- 
mances, two of them based upon Russian 
political upheavals, and her latest, The 
Rebellion of the Princess, deals with the 
court at Moscow during’ the revolt of the 
Streltsi, or National Guard, at the selec- 
tion of Peter the Great. Miss Taylor is 
a Washington woman, with a most dis- 
tinguished ancestry. She is descended 
from the Imlays—Scotch-Irish settlers, 
who came early to New Jersey and 
founded a town named after them, Im- 
laystown. Her great-grandiather was 
one of the founders of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, a member of the 
famous Committee of Safety, and Com- 
missioner of Loans for the State of Con- 
necticut under Washington,. ‘Her great- 
granduncle was the historic Elias Hicks, 
Quaker preacher, and founder of the sect 
of Hicksites that’ split Quakerdom in 
two; and her great-aunt, Rachel Hicks, 
was also a preacher. Miss Taylor’s 
school-days were spent in Washington 
under private tutors. She has written 
poems, prose and plays since her child- 
hood, but her first literary success was 
the winning of a prize in the Chicago 
Record for a serial story. She then 


started work on her first novel, On the 
Red Staircase, which was immediately ac- 
cepted. She has written continuously 
and successfully since then half a dozen 
or more novels. Miss Taylor is espe- 
cially well equipped to write of Russia’s 
historical characters, because Russian 
history has been the study of her life. 
She had been five years delving among 
dusty books before she put pen to paper 
for her first novel on the subject. The ac- 
curacy of her work is so well recognised 
that one of her novels at least has been 
adopted as a text-book for school use. 





MR. FRANK L. NASON. AUTHOR OF “THE BLUE 
GOOSE.” 


To the end of his days Bret Harte 
wrote of the “Forty- 
niner”’ and the Forty- 
nine mining camp, ob- 
livious to the changes 
brought about by time. The Forty-nine 
mining camp has held its place in fiction 


Frank L. Nason. 
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persistently, almost undisputedly, since 
he invented it, and there are few writers 
who have had the courage to suggest that 
there might be any other kind of mining 
camp. One of the few is Mr. Nason. 
He has realised that passing times have 
brought changes, and has had the imag- 
ination and wit to see that these changes 
have not made the life of the miner one 
iota less picturesque or dramatic. Mr. 


DR. WEIR 





Nason’s mining camp—as pictured in his 
To the End of the Trail and his lat- 
est book, The Blue Goose—is the mining 
camp of to-day—of 1903—or pretty near 
that date. Mr. Nason has a right to 
write about it, because he has been part 
and parcel of it, had lived into its life and 
traditions. He is a practical mining en- 
gineer, who has served a long appren- 
ticeship with the striving miner below 


MITCHELL, 


From a Recent Portrait by Hollinger. 

















and above ground as a shift-boss, mine 
superintendent and mill superintendent. 
He was of strong bent before he went 
West and began his mining life, but had 
up to that time written only on scientific 
subjects. Contact with the strange and 
intense types which desert drouth and 
mountain solitude produce when acting 
in conjunction with the lust for gold, 
roused the story-teller in him. Their 
picturesqueness, their brutality, their 
homely philosophy and quaint wit allured 
him and he fell to novel-making. His 
activity has so far produced To the End 
of the Trail and The Blue Goose. He is 
a son of the great Northwest, born in 
New London, Wisconsin, May 12th, 1856. 
He began his struggle early, for, left 
fatherless at seven, he came East with 
his mother and two other children to 
work on a New England farm. At four- 
teen he entered a machine shop and 
earned enough money to pay his way 
through High School. He wanted a col- 
lege education, and earned it with his 
hands, being graduated from Amherst in 
1882. He was an instructor in mathe- 
matics, a student of theology, a member 
of various State geological surveys, 
before he finally went to the West and 
launched himself in the career of mining 
engineering, which brought him the ex- 
perience and knowledge out of which his 
novels have grown. 


In these days when the American land- 
scape is literally plas- 
tered with advertise- 
ments of more or less 
outré design, and the 
traveller unconsciously becomes intimate- 
ly acquainted with the various soaps 
and breakfast foods and brands of cigars 
and whiskies and corsets, a cartoon 
such as appeared in the March number 
of The Princeton Tiger has much more 
than a merely local or university interest, 
and we wish to call attention to it as one 
of the brightest hits that we have seen 
for some time. President Woodrow Wil- 
son, since he succeeded Dr. Patton as the 
head of Princeton University, has, among 
other things, been “stiffening up” the 
course. As a result, a number of under- 
graduates were dropped after the last 
mid-year examinations. Among them 
were a few trackmen and baseball men, 
whose loss threatened somewhat the ath- 


"1910. Wilsen— 
That's All.’’ 
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letic prestige of the University and caused 
a little momentary discontent in the un- 
dergraduate body. The Tiger, which, by 
the way, was responsible for the recent 
outbreak of “Nantucket” limericks, seized 
upon this feeling of discontent as the sub- 
ject for its March cartoon. The editors 
were entirely in sympathy with President 
Wilson’s policy, and the cartoon was de- 
signed and printed entirely in a spirit of 
fun, and was appreciated by no one more 
than by the president himself. It showed 
the steps of Nassau Hall as they might 
appear seven years hence, moss-covered 
by disuse and splotched with huge cob- 
webs. In the centre sat the lone figure of 
President Wilson, the last Princetonian, 
gazing thoughtfully and sorrowfully into 
space. The point of the cartoon was in 
the legend, which read: “1910. WIL- 
SON—THAT’S ALL.” The drawing 
was suggested by Raymond B. Mixsell, 
1903, the managing editor of the Tiger, 
and executed by Ralph C. DeMange, 
1904. 














WILSON—THAT’S ALL.” 


“TQI0. 


The “Princeton Spirit,” but of a very 
different kind and period, is to be found 
in Glimpses of Colonial Society and the 
Life of Princeton College, 1766-1773, by 
one of the class of 1763, William Patter- 
son, who was Attorney-General of New 
Jersey during the Revolution, a framer 
of the Federal Constitution, United 
States Senator, Governor of New Jersey, 
and at the time of his death an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The book is edited by 
Mr. W. Jay Mills, the author of Historic 
Houses of New Jersey, and is not only 
an important addition to the literature of 
the Colonial period, but is in itself a 
quaint and delightful volume. To those 
who know the Princeton of to-day, there 
is an odd, Old-World narrowness about 
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the college which William Patterson 
knew one hundred and fifty years ago. 
The Nassau elms were then but young 
saplings. On the main thoroughfare 
there reposed a tavern, a general store 
and several small tinkers’ shops. Along 
this thoroughfare the students gathered 
during recess to meet the “Flying Wag- 
ons,’ as the great coaches from New 
York were called. When Patterson was 
a tourteen-year-old Freshman the stu- 
dents were obliged to attend their classes 
in a style of dress prescribed by the presi- 
dent. Every youth during his first days 
at college was set to copying the long 
parchment of laws. Fines were imposed 
for absence from church or prayers. No 
student was permitted to keep his head 
covered within ten rods of the president 
and five rods of the tutors. Something 
of the formal, old-time collegiate man- 
ners can be learned from the fact that 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, when president, 
refused to speak to his own nephew for 
a period of six months, owing to the 
young man’s breach of etiquette in call- 
ing him “Doctor” instead of “Doctor 
Smith.” 
- 

Not the least interesting part of the 
book is that which includes the songs 
sung by the Princeton undergraduate of 
the eighteenth century. The old saying 
about the songs of a nation may be or 
may not be obsolete, but certainly nothing 
is more typical of the spirit of the Ameri- 
can undergraduate of to-day than his 
songs and his college cheer. Those old 
eighteenth-century Princeton melodies, 
“Pauvre Madelon,” “Cupid Triumph- 
ant,” “Lullaby” and “Roger,” are in 
strange contrast to what singing Prince- 
tonians are offering us in the early years 
of the twentieth. Not that the college 
spirit is any stronger, but its note 
is more certain. We hear the ringing 
and defiant “Boola” of Yale; the exult- 
ant, inspiring strains of “Old Nassau,” 
and the pathos of “Fair Harvard.” But 
this is only one side of college melody. 
For instance, many of the songs sung to- 
day by President Woodrow Wilson’s 
strong-lunged young men allude satir- 
ically to certain persons known as “Elis.” 
“The Elis are up in the air,” we are in- 
formed. “Here come the Elis” is the 
burden of another song, of which the last 
line points out the utter uselessness of 


any attempt on the part of the said “Elis” 
to “twist the Tiger’s tail.” The “Elis,” 
on the other hand, confidently retort that 
they are going to “twist the Tiger’s tail,” 
and announce-eminously that there is go- 
ing to be “more work for the undertaker ; 
another little job for the tombstone- 
maker,” and that there really isn’t any 
hope at all for Princeton. And so they 
go; and so they are ironically flung back 
and forth, and we wonder how it would 
all have sounded to the eighteenth-cen- 
tury undergraduate who used to sing: 


To arms once more, our Heroines 
Sedition lives, and order dies, 

To peace and ease then bid adieu, 

And dash to the mountains Jersey Blue. 


Chorus 
Jersey Blue, Jersey Blue. 
And dash to the mountains Jersey Blue! 


Since proud ambition rears her head, 
And murderous rage and discord spread, 
To save from spoil the virtuous few, 
Dash to the mountains Jersey Blue. 


Rous’d at the call, with magic sound, 
The drums and trumpets circle round 
As soon the corps their rout pursues, 
So dash to the mountains Jersey Blues. 


4 


Anna Katherine Green’s The Filigree 
Ball, which is about as 

“<The good a murder story as 
Filigree Ball.” she has written since The 
Leavenworth Case, tends 

to strengthen two convictions of our own. 
In the first place, we believe that had 
Anna Katherine Green been a man she 
would have written very fine detective 
stories indeed; and secondly, that no 
woman can ever quite write a detective 
story as it should be written, for the good 
detective story is essentially logical. The 
first few chapters of The Filigree Ball de- 
scribe the finding, in a house of melan- 
choly tradition, of the dead body of a 
bride of two weeks. The discovery of 
the body was meant to be and should be 
a dramatic episode. But in leading up 
to it the author exhausted so much horror 
and gloom in picturing the aspect of the 
house itself, its corners and its shadows, 
that the actual discovery itself left us 
quite unmoved. - She has so overloaded 
each one of her pages with the gruesome 


















and tragic that the general impression is 
all blurred and vague and hazy. Never- 
theless, The Filigree Ball is a very good 
detective story—of the Anna Katherine 
Green type—and it contains at least one 
episode that is original and that makes 
it well worth a reading. By the way, this 
reminds us that probably twenty thou- 
sand readers of THE BooKMAN have dur- 
ing the last two months remarked that 
the Burdick tragedy at Buffalo was typ- 
ically an Anna Katherine Green murder 
story down to the last detail. The Buf- 
falo tragedy lacked anty the dénouement. 


Mrs. Mabel Shippie Clarke Pelton, the 
author of A Tar-Heel 


The Autheret ~~ Baron, is a Boston wo- 
yng man who has lived for 


some time in North 
Carolina in the Asheville Plateau. She 
is a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution and Colonial 
Dames. She was educated at the 
Girls’ Latin School, and afterward at 
Boston University. She also took an ac- 
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tive part in student life, being editor of a 
college paper. Since graduation she has 
spent much time in travelling, and has 
contributed many articles to the Boston 
and Philadelphia papers. More recently 
she began to write fiction. In North 
Carolina her home is a small white house 
tucked away at the foot of great blue 
mountains, and on the porch of that 
house she spends most of her time. The 
present novel is her first book of fiction, 
and the material in it was drawn from 
personal observation and experience 
while in her mr home. 


There is an odd little story connected 
with the genesis of the 
name Ruderick Clowd, 
through which Josiah 
Flynt introduces the hero 
of his recent novel dealing with the seamy 
side of life. Ruderick Clowd was not the 
invention of a moment; it was a name un- 
der which the author tried to live for a 
week in a Hoboken lodging-house. It 
was at the time when Josiah Flynt’s arti- 


Josiah Flynt as 
Ruderick Clowd. 


AN ADVENTURE OF DON QUIXOTE. 





























“Friend 
windmills 
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Sancho, the affair of the 
was as nothing compared to 


















roarings and hissings of that Red 
Demon.” 
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SUCCESSFUL AUTHORS, 1895-1902 (INCLUSIVE). 


Chronicle and Comment 


FROM THE RECORD OF 





ALL THEIR BOOKS QUOTED IN ‘“‘ THE BOOKMAN” 
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cles in the magazines on the subject of 
“graft” and police corruption were caus- 
ing something of a stir, and Captain 
Titus was threatening what he was going 
to do to the author in case he could lay 
hands upon him. So one day Flynt, for 
reasons best known to himself, left New 
York by the ferry-boat and sought quiet 
and seclusion across the river. A day or 
so later his close friend, Mr. Alfred Hod- 
der, the author of The New Americans, 
Yesterday's Madness, and joint author of 
The Powers That Prey, was called up on 
the telephone by Flynt, who piteously an- 
nounced that he 


services of some of Josiah Flynt’s other 
intimate friends, and an imposing cor- 
respondence was directed to Mr. Ruder- 
ick Clowd in order to divert any sus- 
picion. For atime all went well. At the 
end of a week, however, Mr. Hodder re- 
ceived an urgent telephone message “to 
come over.” He found his friend wear- 
ing an expression unutterably woebegone, 
“What’s the matter?” he asked. “Mat- 
ter?” rejoined Flynt, “Ruderick Clowd 
may be all very well, but it won’t work 
after this.” And he pointed to a pack- 
age which had just been returned from 

the Hoboken 





was lonely over 
on the Jersey 
side and begged 
his friend to 
come over and 
cheer him up. 
A few hours 
later Mr. Hod- 
der found the 
fugitive reform- 
er in the read- 
ing-room of an 
hotel in Hobo- 
ken, contem- 
plating admir- 
ingly those 
newspapers 
which were 
adorned with 
alleged por- 
traits of him- 
self, and every 
few minutes 
sending out en- 
thusiastically 
for fresh edi- 
tions. It re- 
quired _consid- 
erable urging to 
wean him from 
this pleasant pastime, but after one last 
lingering, admiring look he was per- 
suaded to discuss his plan of future ac- 
tion. He was not quite ready to return 
to New York and to present himself at 
the police headquarters, because he was 
busily at work and could not afford to be 
so disturbed. They decided that he 
should remain in Hoboken for a week or 
so as Mr. Ruderick Clowd. Arrange- 
ments were made at a lodging-house for 
a room, and “Mr. Ruderick Clowd” took 
possession. Mr. Hodder enlisted the 





JOSIAH FLYNT AS SEEN BY CARICATURIST WALKER. 


laundry ad- 
dressed to “Mr. 
Josiah Flynt 


Willard.” 
: ; . » 
ULM The Rise of 
VAY MU Ruderick Clowd 


seems to us the 
most important 
book that Jo- 
siah Flynt has 
yet written, and 
we have fol- 
lowed his work 
very closely 
since Tramping 
With Tramps 
appeared four 
or five years 
ago. It is an 
astonishing pic- 
ture of the Un- 
der World. 
Clowd, whose 
story we un- 
derstand has 











Thy been based on 


‘ the career of a 
certain “Old 
Joe,” decides 

on crime as a profession just as in 

more conventional circles a young man 
makes up his mind that he is going to 
follow the law or become a banker, or an 
apothecary, or a veterinary surgeon. The 
child of a young man of high social and 
financial standing, by an East Side girl 
who has been ruined and deserted and 
then appeased by a settlement made 
through the young man’s unctuous law- 
yer, Ruderick grows up in the noxious, 
poisonous atmosphere of a notorious New 
York ward, where the pursuit of crime is 
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regarded from the Spartan standpoint, 
and stigma comes only with detection and 
conviction. From petty theft, which 
leads him to a term in the Reform School, 
he rises step by step to a position which 
makes him a personage to the Under 
World of the United. States and England. 
Small thefts and swindles are beneath his 
notice ; he is of the aristocracy of crime; 
the “jobs” which stir him to energy con- 
cern thousands of dollars. When about 
to “crack” a bank, he prefers working 
from the inside, corrupting the watch- 
man and the policeman on the beat. For 
a time he basks in the sunshine of unin- 
terrupted prosperity. His first love af- 
fair brings to his feet “Susan the Gun,” 
a female “crook” who reigns over the 
Chicago Under World, and who bestows 
on Clowd the one great, mad passion of 
her life. But detection soon overtakes 
him, he is sentenced to a long term of 
imprisonment, and thereafter his life is 
one of vicissitude, of ups and downs, of 
brief enjoyments of the fruits of success- 
ful coups and longer periods of anguish 
within prison walls; until, after his final 
reform, we take leave of him an old and 
broken man living on a pittance, but 
comfortable in the knowledge that he will 
be left to spend that in peace. It is a 
curious picture. We don’t know how 
straight it is, but it is worth while to look 
into it. 
” 


Wee Macgreegor, by Mr. James Joy 
Bell, which has just been published in this 
cSuntry, comes with the recommendation 
of a sale of over one hundred thousand 
copies in Great Britain within the last 
three months. Mr. Bell, like his diminu- 
tive hero, is a Glasgow man, thirty years 
old, and it was while working on the staff 
of the Glasgow Evening Times that the 
idea of writing the Wee Macgreegor 
sketches in its columns came to him. In 
fact, the first of the sketches was sent in 
with an apology to his editor one day to 
fill space. It was Mr. Neil Munro, the 
novelist, who instigated Mr. Bell to have 
the sketches published in book form. Sev- 
eral publishers refused them; one was 
offered them for nothing. Mr. Bell 
finally published the book at his own 
expense, and at the last hearing he 
had cleared $15,000 profit on the ven- 
ture 
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Not long ago a very eminent man of 
letters asked us to name 
offhand, “without stop- 
ping to think about it,” 
the greatest four Ameri- 
can writers. He laid a special stress upon 
the word “American,” so that we took his 
question to mean the four writers of 
American nationality who owed the least 
to Europe and whose work is the most 
imbued with the native American spirit. 
We mentioned the following names in the 
order given here: Lowell, Cooper, Haw- 
thorne, and Emerson—with a sort of 
mental reservation to the effect that Walt 
Whitman ought somewhere or other to 
have got into the list. The gentleman 
who asked the question said that the first 
three names would also have been his 
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JAMES JOY BELL. 


choice, but that he doubted whether 
Emerson was distinctively American. 
“Why,” said he, “Emerson’s philosophy 


is altogether German—diluted a good 
deal and Yankeefied, but German all the 
same.” 

¥ 


At first sight there seemed to be some- 
thing in this ; but the more we thought of 
it the more were we convinced that everv- 
thing in Emerson that is going to live is 
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American and nothing else. Emerson 
dabbled a good deal in German thought 
and he let Carlyle reflect upon him the 
German influence. Dr. William T. Har- 
ris explains the Concord philosopher, on 
the other hand, as a Puritan streaked with 
Neo-Platonism. This is rather clever, 
too; but after all, when you get right 
down to the root of the matter, the Emer- 
son whom we all care for, whose iridescent 
suggestiveness we admire, and whose 
delicate beauty of expression charms 
us, is neither a Yankee Hegel nor yet 
a Yankee Proclus, but just—Emerson. 
In his first successful oration — the 
one which he delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at Harvard—he 
spoke with regret of our intellectual de- 
pendence upon foreign lands. “We have 
listened too much,” said he, “to the 
courtly Muses of Europe.” And then he 
added: “What is the remedy? If the 
single man plant himself indomitably on 
his instincts and there abide, the huge 
world will come round to him.” Could 
anything be more independently and 
courageously American than that? It 
was, indeed, his Americanism, his native 
sense of humour, which kept him out of 
the absurdities into which many of his 
contemporaries furiously rushed. Dis- 
liking slavery, he at the same time drew 
back from the frantic fanaticism of Gar- 
rison and Phillips. Appreciating the sin- 
cerity of the Brook Farm experimental- 
ists, he nevertheless refused to share the 
project with them. The wild Transcen- 
dentalists talked as Dickens made “the 
lady in the wig” talk in Martin Chuzsle- 
wit; but to him they were simply 
amusing and in nowise to be taken seri- 
ously. Altogether he was American in 
his innate humour, in his idealism, and in 
his never-failing optimism. A _ kindly, 
quiet, serene, and gentle soul with a cer- 
tain spiritual aloofness, he, no less than 
Hawthorne, was the child of New Eng- 
land, possessed of a rich nature and a 
beautiful and flawless soul. 


sd 


As to his philosophy, never mind. It 
is best read, not in consecutive pages, but 
in those wonderful gems of thought 
about which, as we know, he wove the 
texture of his meditations. No American 
ever put so much suggestion into so few 
words. You cannot think of the man 


without recalling some of these. Take 
the following, for example: 


We do not count a man’s years until he has 
nothing else to~-count. 

Nature never sends a great man into the 
planet without confiding the secret to another 
soul. 

What greater calamity can fall upon a na- 
tion than the loss of worship? 

A great soul will be strong to live as well 
as to think. 

The beautiful rests on the foundation of 
the necessary. 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew— 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

4 

The hundredth anniversary of Emer- 
son’s birth will occur on the 25th of 
May, and it will be especially cele- 
brated in Boston, where he was born, in 
Concord, and in New York. How truly 
Emerson has affected the national con- 
sciousness will, however, be seen in the 
fact that his centenary will not pass with- 
out some kind of recognition in every city 
and town and hamlet throughout the land. 


a 


The accompanying picture will show 
the sort of entertainment 

Bohemian Club Offered to an Eastern 
Hospitality. tenderfoot by the Bohe- 
mian Club of San Fran- 

cisco. The traditions of the Owl, im- 
deed, were on this occasion enlivened by 
fusillades of pistol shots that nearly made 
this dinner notorious, even in the woolly 
West; and, although the cartridges were 
blank, a more deadly battery is disclosed 
in the manuscripts, plays and draw- 
ings with which the table is decorated. 
This group of San Francisco men has 
been called also the “Produce Ex- 
change,” on account of the work they 
have accomplished, and in it will be found 
most of the young men who are being 
heard from on the Pacific Slope. Of the 
men of the older “Lark” days there are 
three in the party: Mr. Bruce Porter, 
Gelett Burgess and Porter Garnett. Of 
the younger men several are well known. 
Will Irwin, the Sunday editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, has collaborated 
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with Charles K. Field in Stanford Sto- 
ries, and with Mr. Burgess in The Pica- 
roons and The Reign of Queen Isyl. His 
brother, Wallace Irwin, is the author of 
The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum and The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Junior. 
Mr. Field, a cousin of Eugene Field, has 
published a volume of verse. Jesides 
these are Robert Aitken, the sculptor of 
the McKinley memorial statue which 
President Roosevelt is now on his way to 
dedicate in San Francisco; Francis Mc- 
Comus, a young Australian painter who 
has made a reputation for himself by his 
studies of California landscapes; May- 
nard Dixon, an artist who nearly ap- 
proaches Remington in his portrayal of 





THE BOHEMIAN CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO HOLDING UP 


Western types, and is the illustrator of 
Charles F. Lummis’s Indian investiga- 
tions; Dr. Arnold Genthe, who has ele- 
vated photography to an art in Califor- 
nia, and is himself the author of several 
German books; and Charles F. Bryant, 
who comes this summer to New York to 
direct the production of plays in Belas- 
co’s new theatre. 
a 

In the March number we printed some 
paragraphs on the sub- 
ject of the manuscripts 
which are submitted to 
magazines and the man- 
ner in which they are sent in or brought 


On Magazines 
and Manuscripts 
Again. 
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in, the attitudes of their proud proprie- 
tors, and the general reponsibilities and 
predicaments of the editors whose busi- 
ness it is to pass upon them. In some 
quarters these paragraphs have appar- 
ently proved a failure, for manuscripts 
still continue to come in “personally ad- 
dressed.” On the other hand, the com- 
ments which have been made about them 
in various newspapers and the letters 
which have come to this office prove very 
conclusively that they have not been en- 
tirely ignored. The writers of some 
of these letters disagreed with us 
very frankly, and two told of experi- 
ences which would at first seem to over- 
throw our contention entirely, for they 


AN EASTERN LITERARY TENDERFOOT. 

proved decidedly the existence of a 
“pull” and of intentional editorial dis- 
courtesy. Only the writers forget the 
fact that in our paragraphs we spoke only 
for those magazines which were in good 
standing and reliably established, and not 
the mushroom publications which spring 
up in a night, and after a single issue, or 
perchance one, or three, or five, disap- 
pear, leaving a trail of disaster and ill- 
will behind them. So if the correspond- 
ents in question will think it over, they 
will see that, after all, we were right. 
The “ambulance-chaser,” so to speak, is 
to be found in the literary shop as well 


as in the law courts, and you can think 
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what you please of a publisher, and roll 
Byron’s opinion under your tongue with 
great relish and absolute sincerity, if your 
experience has been with the sort of pub- 
lisher whose financial success depends. 
not on the quality and the popularity of 
the books which he brings out, but upon 
the adroit exploitation of the vanity of 
the unfledged author. This type of pub- 
lisher has been very prevalent of recent 
years, and on more than one occasion he 
has been known to have “sailed very close 
to the wind.” One of these days we are 
going to say something about him and his 
methods. They are not the most scrupu- 
lous methods in the world, nor the nicest, 
and: when he undertakes to establish a 
magazine, you will of course, find that he 
introduces them there, too, and will feel 
a very natural irritation. Turning from 
this subject, which is merely parenthet- 


ical, to the one at issue, we find one letter 
which we are unable to answer without 
hesitation. There may be no personal 
pull, concedes this gentleman, strong 
enough to induce an editor wilfully to 
discard an excellent piece of work in fa- 
vour of one that is manifestly inferior, 
but were all other conditions equal, would 
you not accept the article submitted by a 
regular contributor in preference to one 
coming from an entire stranger? In 
other words, suppose that the articles 
came in at the same time, on the same 
subject, and all of the same merit. And 
suppose nine of them were by unknown 
writers and the tenth by a writer with 
whom you were acquainted. Would 
not the tenth stand the best chance? 
We have never been confronted by 
just these conditions, but probably it 
would. 


A COIN OF RHODES 


Thy dust is sprinkled to the sea 
Or eddies in a desert place, 
And all that men discern of thee— 
Alas, the greatness and the grace !— 
This coin with its classic face. 


Clay is the hand that took the clay 
To shape it with the finger-tips, 

And did he dream that souls for aye 
Should feel the soul that almost slips 
In music through the perfect lips? 


Who was she? But a mortal shape, 
Mere ashes, whose immortal fire 
Imprisoned here may not escape, 
That loved, and sung, and touched the 
lyre, 
The lady of his heart’s desire? 


Or was he one who dwelt apart, 
And, counting all as loss beside, 

Yearned only to arrest with Art 
The loveliness that will not bide, 
And wedded Beauty for a bride? 


Alice Lena Cole. 


COMIC OPERA: PAST AND PRESENT 


(In two papers.) 


I. OFFENBACH AND OPERA BOUFFE. 


It may sound pessimistic to say that 
the golden age of operetta is gone; but 
when, after considering the present out- 
look of musical comedies and farces, one 
turns back thirty years and sees how a 
former generation fared in this partic- 
ular, the remark seems justified by the 
facts. Thirty years ago, opéra bouffe was 
in its prime; and Offenbach and Lecocq 


were household names. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van had effected their collaboration in the 
first of an inimitable series of operettas, 
included in which are Pinafore and The 
Mtkado. Johann Strauss, prince of waltz 
writers, had just entered the dramatic 
field with /ndigo, soon to be followed by 
Der Fledermaus and The Merry War; 
and Suppe was writing his melodious 
scores, of which Boccaccio is, perhaps, 
best known. What a contrast presents 
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Comic Opera: 


itself to-day! It is difficult to realise that 
the modern light musical works for the 
stage are related to the masterpieces of 
Offenbach, Sullivan and Strauss; and yet 
the change has come about gradually. 
After The Mikado there were Erminie 
and Poor Jonathan and Robin Hood, and 
only lately followed the English musical 
comedy and the burlesque. Can public 
taste have so degenerated as to demand 
pieces of the calibre of The Silver Slipper 
in preference to the kind of a generation 
ago? It is improbable that the public 
have made a deliberate choice. A more 
reasonable explanation of the evolution- 
ary phenomenon is the inconstancy of the 
general public on whose favour this genré 
of entertainment is mainly dependent for 
its existence. They have an insatiable 
desire for something new. Novelty is 
the bait with which they are best tempted. 
And so they are drawn on from one year 
to the next, never turning back, never re- 
gretting, never thinking on the things 
that are past. If they could be induced 
to pause and survey in retrospect the 
course events have taken, a change of 
front might be looked for. If the public 
at large are properly prepared for it, 
there can be no doubt of the successful 
issue of an extensive revival of operetta. 

The experiment of re-establishing op- 
éra bouffe was attempted last year by one 
of our theatrical managers, but its com- 
parative failure does not necessarily 
prove the case hopeless. The productions 
were quite inadequate. Old-time thea- 
tre-goers who retain fond memories of 
opéra bouffe in the days of Tostée, Aimée 
and Aujac, and who went to these per- 
formances filled with pleasant reminis- 
cences, must have been rudely disap- 
pointed. But those of the younger gen- 
eration who attended them probably re- 
ceived some hint of the fascination exer- 
cised by Offenbach and those other un- 
equalled purveyors of light refreshment 
in the days gone by. At least, to any 
thoughtful person it must have occurred 
that the breath of life is still there, re- 
quiring only to be stirred to make revivi- 
fication complete. 

To say that opéra bouffe is a species of 
comic opera is to give an explanation in 
the manner of Lewis Carroll: “For the 
snark is a boojum, you see.” The term 
comic opera is itself ill defined. It em- 
braces practically all the light musical 
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works written for the stage except the 
Italian opera buffo, which is generally 
classed with grand opera because of the 
composers’ prestige. Operetta, opéra 
bouffe, musical comedy, burlesque—all 
come within the broad genus comic op- 
era. French opéra bouffe is a type that 
originated in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. It was the result of an endeav- 
our to catch the essence of the popular 
taste of the day and crystallise it. By the 
genius of one man it was carried to a 
definite point and given a distinct and 
characteristic stamp. Offenbach was 
not only the first to bring to the treatment 
of burlesque the methods of composers of 
more serious dramatic pieces, but his op- 
éra bouffes represent the best that has 
been produced in this peculiarly French 
style of work. 

Musical critics are poor prophets. So, 
although they shook their heads when 
Paris took hold of Offenbach and his 
music, it is not surprising to find that 
their predictions of short-lived success 
were wrong. Offenbach was of Ger- 
man-Jewish extraction, and was born at 
Cologne in 1819. He gave no signs of 
musical precocity. His father, cantor of 
the synagogue, and his elder brother were 
musicians of humble achievement, and 
Jacques was taught the violoncello with 
the expectation that he would follow in 
their steps. But he was more ambitious, 
and, dissatisfied with the local forecast, 
he early went to Paris, the Mecca of art 
life. This was in 1842. As yet, he had 
no definite aims and was compelled to 
make the usual struggle for existence. 
For a year or two he studied at the Con- 
servatoire, then under the rigorous ré- 
gime of Cherubini. But thorough bass 
and counterpoint. were not to his liking, 
and impatient of study, made a record 
by no means brilliant. He had, how- 
ever, attained a fair degree of proficiency 
on the ‘cello. He played this instru- 
ment at the Opéra Comique, and later, in 
1848, became leader of the orchestra of 
the Théatre Francais. In this way he 
picked up much that was useful to him as 
a composer, a role he soon after at- 
tempted. He first set to music some 
chansonettes, parodies on La Fontaine’s 
fables ; and they were sufficiently success- 
ful to gain him the good will of the music 
publishers. Next, a short piece, Pepito, 


was produced at the Opéra Comique in 
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1853, but it attracted scarcely any atten- 
tion. Offenbach was trying his hand and 
feeling the popular pulse at the same 
time. For it was evidently his aim to 
write what the general public wanted. 
He felt no mission and made no pretence 
to high ideals. Art for art’s sake was 
never his creed. What he craved was 
the favour of the many, and he set him- 
self frankly to win it. He had an im- 
mense fund of vanity mixed with self- 
confidence, and when the theatrical man- 
agers did not at once open their doors to 
him, he hired a small theatre of his own 
in the Champs Elysées, and wrote for it 
a number of one-act pieces of slight mu- 
sical texture. It was a daring thing to 
do, but approved by the result. The 
Parisians, always eager for new palatable 
dishes, were soon attracted. After the 
music-hall farces and the ditties of the 
café chantant type with which they had 
been satiated, these trifles proved piquant 
and refreshing. Le Mariage aux Lan- 
ternes, Le Chanson de Fortunio, Une Nuit 
Blanche and Les Deux Aveugles are 
among the best of them. 

Having obtained applause to his heart’s 
content, Offenbach was stimulated to fur- 
ther efforts, and with Orphée aux Enfers 
he struck the vein which was to furnish 
so rich a lode of ore. This was pro- 
duced in 1855 at another and more com- 
modious theatre, called the Bouffes Par- 
isiens. Paris, fully alive to the possibili- 
ties of the new genré of entertainment, 
flocked to the place in large and enthusi- 
astic numbers. Offenbach was the idol 
of the hour. The ill-defined visions of 
the young German immigrant had be- 
come golden realities. And now, having 
courted and won his public, he was able 
to lead them whither he would. Every- 
thing he wrote was certain to be warmly 
received. At first, musicians too saw in 
his music, if not the spark of genius, a 
sparkle of something akin to it. Rossini, 
more than half serious, dubbed him the 
Mozart of the Champs Elysées. His 
fame soon spread through Europe and 
America. Companies were organised and 
dedicated to the performance of the 
works which his facile pen threw out one 
after another with breath-taking rapid- 
ity. La Belle Héléne, Barbe Bleu, La 
Grande Duchesse, Genevidve de Brabant, 
La Princesse de Trébizonde, La Péri- 
chole, Les Brigands—to name but a few, 
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the best known—were all written in a 
short space of time. In_ twenty-five 
years he composed an almost incredible 
number of pieces. The Opéra Comique, 
from which foreigners were usually 
barred, and-the Académie were opened 
to him. At the latter place, a pantomime 
ballet, Le Papillon, achieved some suc- 
cess. From the serious-minded among 
musicians and critics there now came re- 
monstrance. They saw in Offenbach but 
a clever musical demagogue who was in 
danger of being taken too seriously. His 
first efforts had seemed promising; but 
now he was confessedly writing for pop- 
ular favour, and his success in capturing 
it only increased the chorus of dispraise 
—which, truth to tell, neither troubled 
Offenbach nor affected his popularity. In 
1866, he gave up the management of the 
Bouffes Parisiens, and his works were 
produced at a number of different thea- 
tres in Paris, their drawing powers. ap- 
parently undiminished. The decade be- 
tween 1860 and 1870 was his most fertile 
period. 

In 1876, the year of the Philadelphia 
Exposition, Offenbach came to America. 
where his operas had enjoyed an immense 
vogue ever since 1867, when Bateman’s 
troupe, headed by Tostée, brought out La 
Grande Duchesse. He gave concerts at 
Gilmore’s Garden in New York, and also 
conducted some of the performances of 
the Aimée Opera Company. In Phila- 
delphia a special Offenbach garden was 
built. His visit, however, cannot be con- 
sidered one of the crowning triumphs of 
his career. But it helped to restore a for- 
tune somewhat shattered by an ill-advised 
theatrical speculation. He died in 1880, 
at work, like Meyerbeer, on his most am- 
bitious and cherished effort. It was an 
opéra comique, Les Contes d’Hoffman, 
given with brilliant success the following 
year. 

Offenbach first modelled himself on 
Auber, and in the chic and piquancy of 
some of his melodies was scarcely his in- 
ferior. His little one-act comediettas are 
in their way charming. Naively simple, 
joyously melodious and sparkling with 
vivacity, their appeal is direct and the 
response immediate. He must indeed 
be jaded and hard to please who can re- 
sist the bustling gaiety and unpretentious 
good humour of Le Mariage aux Lan- 
ternes or Le Chanson de Fortunio. A 
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fetching melody in the composer’s best 
vein, set to the poem of De Musset, com- 
mencing “Si vous croyez je vais dire” 
runs through the latter. It is curious 
that this transplanted German should 
strive with one of the most intimately 
French composers, on his own ground, 
with so much success. But environment 
had completely changed Offenbach. He 
went to Paris at an age when surround- 
ings make their deepest effect and he be- 
came thoroughly Gallicised. In the field 
of opéra bouffe, essentially a product of 
the French soil and the Second Empire, 
he was and remains facile princeps. 
With all its faults of taste, style and 
construction, Offenbach’s music is a real 
art product. Often marred as they are 
by crudities and trivial effects, neverthe- 
less, his opéras bouffes command recogni- 
tion from musicians. The condemnation 
they once received from the latter has 
been gradually lessened, as a clearer per- 
spective made plain their merits ; although 
there still survives among certain classes 
the prejudice with which art works in 
great popular favour are so often viewed. 
For example, those who desire to be 
thought musically cultured commonly af- 
fect to despise the soldiers’ chorus in 
Faust and the Toreador song from Car- 
men, simply because they are so univer- 
sally admired by hoi polloi. In the case 
of Offenbach, too, the reaction which fol- 
lows upon the high tide of popularity has 
in part caused his present effacement. 
But the opéras bouffes have that in them 
that will survive temporary neglect. 
What are their claims to recognition? In 
the first place, Offenbach was distinctly 
original. When he threw off the influ- 
ence of Auber his music lost something 
in grace and refinement, but it became— 
Offenbachian. Even in its weakest por- 
tions it bears the unmistakable impress. 
It is rollicking, melodious, irresistible. It 
is as genuine and unaffected as folk-mu- 
sic. Through it all, in a French transla- 
tion, breathes the Epicurean spirit. What 
especially appealed to French taste was the 
wit and diableriec, of which it is brim full. 
Offenbach’s caricatures are wonderfully 
clever, and no race is quicker than the 
French to appreciate humour of this kind. 
Gluck, Meyerbeer, Boieldieu and other 
composers were hit off to a dot. Nothing 
escaped his irreverent touch. The gods 
were brought down from Olympus and 
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made to cut capers for the delectation of 
the audience. The most serious things in 
life he turned to comedy, and so fertile 
was his wit, so exquisite his humour, 
they could not give offence. The censor 
must needs laugh while he condemned. 
Ingenious as were his librettists, Meilhac 
and Halévy, in devising a comic situa- 
tion, the music always accentuated and 
gave point to it. Where their ideas were 
vulgar or suggestive, they were rendered 
a hundred times more so by the composer. 
Ethically indeed, there is a great deal to 
condemn in Offenbach, who was largely 
responsible for the improprieties, to give 
them no worse name, which abound in his 
works. But in criticising him on this 
score, one is merely criticising the Second 
Empire, the gaiety, frivolity and immo- 
rality of which is all faithfully reflected in 
these buffoneries musicales. Louis Ehl- 
ert, a German musical critic and teacher 
of distinction, wrote of Offenbach: 
“What he produced was but Parisian 
life in all its decomposition, represented 
with the irresistible facetiousness of an 
accessory in the guilt.” 

Another characteristic of Offenbach’s 
genius which appeals strongly to the mu- 
sician is his remarkable faculty of suiting 
the music to the text—a gift denied to 
composers of a much higher rank. An 
example of this musical adaptability oc- 
curs in Barbe Bleue, where the man be- 
wails the death of his various wives in 
pathetic accents, which gradually change 
into lively expressions of glee at the 
thought of a new victim, the song ending 
in a melody of the gayest description. 
Such pieces as the snoring chorus from 
Orphée, and the toothache song from the 
Princesse de Trébizonde may be further 
instanced. It is not merely in imitative 
passages that the composer shows his 
skill, but in actually compassing a mood. 
Contrast the simple pathos of the ballad 
“Dites lui” from La Grande Duchesse 
with the mock sorrow expressed in 
Prince Paul’s song from the same opera. 
How much more telling than any words 
are the bars that introduce Orestes and 
his companions in the first act of La Belle 
Héléne!' Instances of this felicitous 
knack of characterisation might be multi- 
plied. It indicates talent of a far higher 
order than that of the musical comedy 
writers of to-day. 


Offenbach was melodically fecund, 
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The large number of his works extant 
attest this fact. As may easily be in- 
ferred, such astonishing facility of utter- 
ance did not go hand in hand with the 
best artistic finish. There are faults of 
construction which the merest amateur 
would not have allowed to pass uncor- 
rected. Much of the music is banal, and 
the best is inextricably bound up with the 
worst. It is quite a common occurrence 
to find a melody of fresh and. simple 
fragrance or one of irresistible rhyth- 
mic swing, sparkling and foaming over 
with brilliancy, followed by a  flip- 
pant tune utterly vulgar and worth- 
less. It is idle to try to account 
for these irregularities. One can only 
point out the fact that they exist. The 
composer never hesitated to borrow a 
phrase or repeat himself in the coolest 
fashion; but with an ingenuity worthy 
of a better cause he generally concealed 
the defects beautifully. His music has 
character, and in the narrow limits af- 
forded by his operas it expresses consid- 
erable variety. There is appealing senti- 


mient in “Dites lui,” already referred to, 
and still more in the “Letter Song” from 
La Perichole. Vert-Vert, one of the 
very best of the operas, contains a bar- 
carolle quite equal in charm of style and 
refinement to the music of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. The use of a pedal point (if 
the technicality be pardoned), of which 
the English composer was so fond, helps 
the comparison. A duet, “Faut il en 
faire,” also has some of the character- 
istics of Sullivan’s work. Generally 
speaking, however, Offenbach’s merits 
are distinct, and lie in another direction 
from those of his English successor. He 
excels in the dash-and-go type of melody, 
the rollicking canaille rhythm, such as in 
the finale to La Grande Duchesse, the 
song of the regiment in Vert-Vert and 
the “Bruscambille” song from La Jolie 
Parfumeuse. The manner in which he 
follows up one melody with another 
in his finales and keeps the music going 
is sometimes masterly. There are con- 
stant melodic and harmonic surprises 
and changes of rhythm, creating a steady 
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current of sportive humour and demon- 
strating his superlative talents as a comic 
musician. Outside of his especial field, 
Offenbach cut a small figure. When he 
attempted to soar into more ambitious 
regions, his wings failed him. His op- 
éras-comiques Barkouf and Robinson 
Crusoe were complete failures. But to the 
end of his life he continued writing op- 
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éras bouffes, and although his mine of 
melody showed signs of exhaustion, still 
Madame Favart and La Fille du Tam- 
bour Major contain nuggets of pure gold. 

Offenbach’s orchestration is generally 
beneath criticism. Bare, noisy and com- 
monplace, it is the work of an evident 
tyro. But even here, the composer’s in- 
genuity did not fail him, and the results 
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he obtained from so clumsily managed 
an instrument are surprising. The re- 
mark of some witty musician @ propos of 
Tschaikowsky, that his music sounds bet- 
ter than it is, may be applied with great 
force to Offenbach. In fact, his slight 
musical training more than any other 
cause militates against the survival of his 
operas. In a greater degree than the 
other arts, music is dependent on so-called 
externalities. Form is of equal impor- 
tance with substance, and cannot safely 
be sacrificed to it. This is what Offen- 
bach did. With his eye on the results to 
be attained, he rode ruthlessly over the 
demands of formal expression, and the 


longevity of his music hangs in the bal- 
ance. On the other hand, if he had pos- 
sessed that musical learning the absence 
of which is deplored, who can say that 
his works would have preserved their 
spontaneity, their -absolute carelessness 
and buoyancy of manner which is their 
greatest charm? The conclusion is that 
Offenbach must be taken with his faults 
as well as his merits, and one can only 
hope that the veil of oblivion which now 
covers his opéras bouffes will soon be 
lifted. Works which have added so ma- 
terially to the gaiety of nations can ill be 
spared. 

In the later years of his career Offen- 
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bach had a rival whose popularity bade 
fair to exceed his own. Charles Alexan- 
dre Lecocq, a student and prize winner at 
the Conservatoire, received his first en- 
couragement in this direction, singularly 
enough, from Offenbach himself. The 
latter had opened a competition for an 
operetta in 1856, and Lecocq’s work, Le 
Docteur Miracle, was selected and pro- 
duced at the Bouffes Parisiens the follow- 
ing year. Lecocq did not at once advance 
into popular favour. He was a strug- 
gling music teacher, accomplished and 
talented, but unknown. The glamour of 
the stage teased him, however, and he 
continued writing for it in his spare mo- 
ments. Finally, in 1868, a three-act op- 
era, Fleur de Thé, made a brilliant hit 
and he found himself at the wished-for 
goal. He continued to pour forth operas 
in abundance. La Fille de Madame An- 
got, given in 1873, enjoyed a run of five 
hundred consecutive nights. Giroflé- 
Girofa was written the following year, 
and Le Petit Duc, another of his best- 
known works, in 1878. Plutus, per- 
formed at the Opéra Comique in 1886, 
was a distinct failure. Ali Baba, in the 
next year, was better; but he never 
equalled the four pieces first mentioned. 

As respects musical training, Lecocq 
was head and shoulders above Offenbach, 
and this, while probably helping him lit- 
tle in popular esteem, certainly gives 
strength and vitality to his music that 
may carry it beyond that of his greater 
predecessor. It is animated, easy flow- 
ing and unpretentiously ear-tickling. But 
with more polish than Offenbach’s, it is 
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less original and lacks the expressiveness 
of the latter. There were a number of 
other French composers who followed 
with considerable success the lead of Of- 
fenbach. Of these Hervé, Serpette, Var- 
ney, Planquette and Audran are the most 
prominent. The last two are familiar 
names to the present-day theatre-goer ; 
for Les Cloches de Corneville and La 
Mascotte and Olivette still enjoy occa- 
sional revivals. 

Opéra bouffe has a place in art, though 
not a very exalted one, it is true. But 
the unquestioned talent expended on it, 
the perfect adaptation of means to end 
and its positive formal merits—distinct- 
ness of outline and completeness of design 
—give it claims that cannot be ignored. 
To urge them upon the attention of the 
public is the object of this essay. Above 
all should the fact be emphasised, that op- 
éra bouffe is not a thing of the irrevocable 
past. Human interests do not change so 
in a generation. The wit, humour and 
irrepressible gaiety to be found in the 
works of Offenbach and his followers are 
perennially fresh, and need only to be re- 
called to the popular mind to make their 
effectonce more. Ofcourse, improvements 
may be suggested, the librettos retouched 
so as to accord more with our modern 
ideas of propriety, the music re-scored by 
a musician who thoroughly understands 
his orchestra; but these may not be prac- 
ticable. Shall we take opéra bouffe as it 
is or let it sink finally into the limbo of 
forgotten things? Those familiar with 
Offenbach can make but one answer. 

Lewis M. Isaacs. 
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LIFE AND NEW LIFE 


By FRANKLIN Dowp. 


I. 


How warm the sand is, and how cool 
the soft-sweet land breeze seeking the sea. 
The skies hail the moon to-night as 
queen, and the sheen on the water hails 
her queen—embassy from her demesne. 

The things that live in the sand delight 
in the incoming tide ; the things that cling 
to the rocks exult in the high-flung 
spray; and all the great movement of the 
waters—the rhythm of the sea music— 
how it nourishes the things of the sea, 
and unites the beings of the sea, and 
strews sea seed. 

The surf sings “life,” and the swell 
sings “life”; the rolling roar on the 
rocks sings “life,” and the still, swift 
wash at our feet sings “life.” Life and 
new life, the song of the sea! Ah, love, it 
is good that you are with me! 


II. 


Rambling in spring woods we heard 
the wind singing in the trees—in the 
dark deep-wood where orchids opened 
and ferns unfurled. Lover birds called 
and mother birds answered in the deep- 
wood where we heard the wind. 

At the edge of the wood we saw the 
wind: the stripling grass blades swayed 
in the breeze; the tender birch leaves 
trembled in the breeze; the young tree- 
tops tumbled in the breeze. And athwart 
the dazzling day the wind bore myriad 
life-things that shone in the swim on the 
sun: pollen and pollen borne to its own, 
seeds and seeds wind-strewn, winged 
seeds, downy seeds, far blown. 

At the edge of the wood the wind sang 
“life”—sister song to the song of the sea. 
Ah, love, it is good that you are with me! 


III. 


Sauntering in summer fields we heard 
the singing of ripe grain. In wide, sunny 
fields where the heavy-head stalks swayed 
lazily—where broad reaches of lavish life 
rolled in bright waves. We heard the 
drone of full-grown grain—the rustling 
of gold-ripe wheat—singing the song of 
life and new life, the song that is singing 
here on the sea. Ah, love, it is good that 
you are with me! 


IV. 


Strolling in great cities we heard the 
making and moving of things: the scuffle 
and stress in the crowd-press, the hubbub 
and dingdong in the traffic-throng, the 
hiss of steam, the crackle of sparks, the 
panting of engines, the clatter of cogs, 
the whir and rattle of fabrics weaving, 
the hammering clangor of houses build- 
ing, the ring of beams where metal 
gleams to sheathe ships and span streams. 

Din hurry-scurry, bare turbulent noise 
below! But when we looked down from 
the bell-tower these busy things sang— 
sang a rough-hewn tune of life’s high 
noon, sang of man’s life-worth to foal in 
new birth the yield of the earth. 

Life and new life, the song of the sea. 
Ah, love, it is good that you are with me! 


V. 


Oh, the dignity of the sea! breaking 
beach-long in rolling chimes! Oh, the 
solemnity, the stately psalmody of the sea, 
chanting, chanting unceasingly! Oh, the 
majesty of the sea in the ever-new mon- 
otony of its far, far symphony, leading 
away with waving sway, singing: “I, 
the sea, am eternity.” 

There is magic might in this symphony. 
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It soothes us to seize us, to bear us away 
to the swelling sweep of another deep— 
to eternity in another sea where small 
night-stars make bright sun-day, as we 
swirl in the sway of the milky way. 

So fast, so fast that the flashing lights 
from the clashing flights of two meteor- 
ites lag to flutter and flurry at gnat-pace 
—a fallen flake dissolved in our wake. 

So far, so far that looking back from 
far-space we can scarce perceive the faint 
twinkle of the earth-sun, zons of light- 
pace from the sun-star with us in far- 
‘space. 

And the stars sing as the sea sings: of 
life and new life eternally—of nebulous 
nurture, gravity growth, centripetal trav- 
ail, fiery birth. 

The stars sing as the sea sings: of life 
and new life eternally—the song of the 
life-love I bear to thee. Ah, love, it is 
good that you are with me! 


VI. 
Ah, the sea-song makes our dream 


souls soar, for the sand is warm and the 
land-breeze cool—the soft-sweet land 
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breeze sweeping to sea. Ah, Moon, 
thou art a matchless queen, thy light on 
the water a matchless sheen, fair embassy 
from thy demesne. 

Sing, bright sea, to celebrate the lot of 
living things to mate; sing nature’s des- 
tiny, life’s kindly fate to mate and sate 
and procreate. 

How your heart is beating! Yes, and 
my heart, how my heart is beating! It 
is the sea music in our veins, the caress 
of the song of the sea in the soft light of 
the bland night. 

How fondly the singing of the sea 
wraps us in soft folds to make halves 
whole, two hearts one perfect heart-soul ! 
Ah, wife, my life, life of new life to be, 
hear our hearts beat! My heart is calling 
to you and your heart is calling to me— 
singing the song of life and new life, 
singing the song of the sea. Wife-love, 
it is good that you are with me! 


VIL. 


With ceaseless voice the sea sings con- 
stancy. 


THE ENp. 


GASTON PARIS 


Nothing is more commonplace than 
death. By day and by night untold thou- 
sands return to the earth’s bosom, and 
though the memory of them may linger 
a while in the hearts of their friends or 
thei enemies, they are mostly soon for- 
gotten. Others take their places, and the 
world’s work goes on as well as before. 
But when a great man dies we suffer an 
irreparable loss, and therefore we need 
not wonder that primitive hero-worship- 
pers made their idols live to be incredibly 
old. The children of Israel lengthened the 
lives of their patriarchs by centuries; in 
medizval legend Charlemagne was more 
than two centuries old, and knights 
sought King Arthur long after he had 
disappeared. Beneath this lies the wish 
that men who benefit their fellows may 
stay longer, in order that they may bene- 
fit them more, and the sadness that 
follows their loss seems to arise from 
the conviction that a creative power 
has been quenched and that no similar 


personality is likely to fill the void and 
go on with the interrupted work. 

If we examine the personality of Gas- 
ton Paris, we shall find in him a distinct 
and rare claim to be remembered; and if 
a kind of immortality consists in living 
on in men’s hearts, we believe that he will 
have that immortality. 

In an essay written in 1897, Professor 
Henry Alfred Todd gave a scholarly, 
even a close view of the savant’s work 
and of his character.* To add something 
more is my aim; to tell what is ready at 
hand. 

Gaston Paris was taller than most 
Frenchmen by a palm or more and very 
straight. He was stately to all, and al- 
most forbidding to those who came to 
him without good reason. But if he felt 
that a man was come in dead earnest to 


*Gaston Paris, Romance Philologist and 
Member of the French Academy. In the Pub- 
lications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Baltimore, 1897. 
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learn Romance philology, he made him 
welcome and did not inquire too closely 
into claims. In 1895, before he became 
director of the Collége de France, he 
lived in his hétel, some two or three miles 
from the Sorbonne, and there he re- 
ceived, after correspondence, students 
from almost everywhere. Most of them 
i were French, but many came from Ger- 
‘ many and some from the United States. 
Of an American who called on him in 
1893 he asked, “Where have you stud- 
ied ?” 

“At Yale, monsieur.” 

“Who is there?” he asked—an embar- 
rassing question indeed; for until 1895 
no one taught Romance philology at 
Yale. The caller had to be bold or lose. 
So he uttered a great name. “Le Pro- 
fesseur Whitney,” said he. 

“Mais, mon dieu!” exclaimed Paris, 
“c’est le sanskrit qu’il fait!” But he had 
read his caller’s heart and the ice was 
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broken. The American was even com- 
4 plimented on his French and given a seat 
| at a long table in a dingy room at the 
3 Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 


Into that room entered little light, and 
the air in it seemed to have been breathed 
bh by generations. The very books gave 
nf forth a musty smell, for books often grow 

rank as they grow old. No usher with a 
; chain of flat, square links around his 
f neck, and a jug of water with sugar 
ti loaves, glass and spoon, preceded Gaston 


¢ Paris into this dry old bookish den, in the 
| traditional manner of the Collége de 
i France; but he came alone, and, as he 
? entered, his pupils rose, not merely be- 


cause custom so decreed, but, also, be- 
cause they revered the man. It is easy 
4 to see him there, at the end of the table. 
| His head was round, and through a thin 
white beard one saw a roundish chin. No 
j racial mark was on him, but you knew in 
4 a second that he was a rare gentleman. 
‘< Whether from much reading or from 
\ other causes he was very near-sighted. 
Indeed, in one eye he seemed almost 
blind. He used eyeglasses rimmed with 
tortoise shell, and these he folded into a 
monocle which he wore over his left eye. 
His voice was like that of many Paris- 
ians, soft and slightly rumbling, but 
t pleasantly sonorous when he chose, and 
ik he spoke with simplicity, clearness and 
: grace. He seemed to know every word in 
the French language, but he contrived to 
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express the most delicate shades of 
thought with very few. In hearing him, 
you had always a sense of his power, of 
his grasp on every cluster of facts that 
might serve to explain a phenomenon. 
I dare say he knew more tongues than 
Mithridates ; for in Europe there seemed 
to be few that he could not understand. 
Whether he spoke English I cannot say. 
Certainly he always said Ply-mouth and 
Mon-mouth conscientiously. What he 
would have done with Beauchamp and 
Cholmondeley is harder to say; but his 
knowledge was immense. The whole 
Middle Age—its learning, its religion, its 
morals and its lack of them, its gossip 
and its jests, its costumes, its most 
homely habits and its point of view, to 
say nothing of its wars, government and 
laws—all these he seemed to understand 
as if he had shared in them all from 
Merovingian times to Francis of Valois. 
Nor was he limited to France. His clas- 
sical lore also was far greater than that 
of many a specialist in “Greece and 
Rome,” who never heard of the four sons 
of Aimon, of Berthe aux grands pieds, of 
Roncevaux or Avalon. Yet with all his 
learning he had a shrewd knowledge of 
living men. One Sunday after his sémi- 
naire a tall American of eccentric mien— 
to say nothing of an impediment in his 
speech—went up to the great scholar 
excitedly. He shook his fist and sput- 
tered, “Monsieur Paris, ce que vous avez 
dit la est tout a fait faux!’ The acade- 
mician mastered his astonishment and 
listened to the charge. Afterward, in de- 
scribing the incident, Gaston Paris said, 
“Dame! il est drole, ce monsieur X. II 
s’approche, il vous domine, il a lair 
d’étre votre conscience!” How delicious! 
Could one choose a neater phrase to make 
you see “ce monsieur X. ?” 

With a depth and earnestness hard to 
match anywhere, Gaston Paris had an ele- 
gance that made his spoken words as 
charming as his words of pen. He could 
write with the depth and beauty, with 
the undertone of sentiment, with the 
subdued and noble humour of a Les- 
lie Stephen, but he seldom mingled in 
controversy. Though he has given the 


coup de grace to many a dullard or hum- 
bug, and though he could lay his finger 
unerringly on the weak spot of an ad- 
versary’s armour, he was by nature kind 
and ready to praise good work. 


In re- 
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viewing an American lady’s study of 
“Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight”— 
that Gawayne who had been made out 
such a rogue by Tennyson—he closed by 
saying that Sir Gawayne in his long poet- 
ical career had guarded or avenged the 
honour of so many ladies and damsels 
as to deserve that one of them should 
stand up for his own. 

Reared as he was amid great writers, 
Gaston Paris was imbued from the first 
with a love of good literature. From his 
father’s lips he heard wonderful stories 
that charmed him long before he began 
to study them as a scientist, yet still as 
a lover. He had a living interest in lit- 
erature and in writers. When his friend 
Sully-Prudhomme had published his 
first volume of poems, Gaston Paris took 
a copy of them with a discreet note to 
be put in the hands of Sainte-Beuve. The 
mighty critic remained silent. Ardent 
admirers of the new poet were, it is said, 
on the verge of going to conspuer that 
literary tyrant when he broke his silence 
with an article that made Sully-Prud- 
homme famous. 

Some thirty years later, years filled 
with labours that won him honour every- 
where, Gaston Paris was living in his 
apartments at the Collége de France, 
where Renan had been before him. In 
his great library he was a king at his 
ease, and somehow, almost without 
words, he drew men to him and found 
them out. Here he welcomed not merely 
celebrities but others who were only mak- 
ing their way. Too often a caller was but 
some hopeful genius with the manuscript 
of a comedy, but Gaston Paris was not 
scornful. He read and helped where he 
could, and might even sketch something 
quite new. Those who have felt his 
strength, his wit and his imagination 
may well hope that he has left something 
purely creative to show his well-rounded 
genius. 

Without a first-hand acquaintance 
with life no man can understand litera- 
ture, which is the written expression of 
life. Dates and sources, plots, names, 
similarities and dissimilarities, history 
and traditions—all these a man may 
know, but they avail him little if he has no 
gift to feel the soul beneath them all. Few 
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men have ever held such sway over outer 
facts as did Paris, but he knew how to go 
to the heart of things. As a philologian in 
the narrow sense he was almost without 
a peer; yet he was a psychologist, mar- 
vellously endowed to discover intricately 
scattered facts and to build out of them 
the story of a life. His biography of that 
baffling vagabond Villon* is not sur- 
passed in the world’s literature as a work 
of reconstructing the personality of a 
man so hard to discern amid the clouds 
of untruth and legend. 

Were it advisable, one might further 
analyse the character of this many-sided 
man, but it will suffice 1f these words have 
shown why he was great. In him the in- 
dispensable elements of genius, which 
seem rather to shun each other than, by 
uniting, to form an individuality worthy 
c* remembrance and esteem, were gath- 
ered. But inborn talent requires an ideal, 
and to succeed in full measure it must 
pursue that ideal constantly. This was 
true of Gaston Paris, in whose own words 
we find the revelation of his science, 
which was also his religion. In a lecture 
delivered at the Collége de France in 
1870, Gaston Paris uttered this noble 
creed : 


I profess absolutely and without reserve 
this doctrine that science has no other aim than 
truth, and truth for its own sake, without care 
of the consequences, good or ill, regrettable or 
happy, which that truth might have in practice. 
He who from a patriotic, religious, or even 
from a moral motive, allows himself in the 
facts that he is studying, in the conclusions 
that he draws, the smallest dissimulation, the 
slightest alteration, is not worthy of a place 
in the great laboratory to which truthfulness 
is a more indispensable claim to admission than 
skill. Thus understood, studies in common 
carried on in the same spirit in all civilised 
countries, form, above restricted, diverse and 
often hostile nationalities, a great ‘fatherland 
which no war soils, which no conqueror threat- 
ens, wherein souls find the refuge and the unity 
which the citadel of God gave them of old. 


Richard Thayer Holbrook. 


* This work will be reviewed at length in 
an early number of THE BooKMAN, 
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THEIR QUEST 


By Brand Whitlock 
Author of “The Thirteenth District” 


I. 


The Bertrands reached their decision 
to go East only at the last minute. They 
had been projecting the trip ever since 
the Ohio summer began in earnest, and 
in speaking of the matter to her friends, 
Mrs. Bertrand would shake her head 
hopelessly, so that they knew it was really 
Mr. Bertrand’s vacillation that was re- 
sponsible for the postponements. But 
Bertrand came home Wednesday at noon, 
spent with the insatiable heat, and asked 
her if she could get ready to go the fol- 
lowing day. He impatiently snapped the 
lid of his watch meanwhile, just as he 
did when he was waiting for her to go 
out in the evening, though the watch was 
not a calendar and made no pretence of 
measuring time by divisions any longer 
than hours. Mrs. Bertrand, however, 
whose attitude all along had avouched 
her ability to start at a moment’s notice, 
pleaded for a reprieve until Monday, and 
it was decided to leave on that day. 
Every summer the Bertrands planned to 
go East for their vacation, but somehow 
it always ended in their going to Mrs. 
Bertrand’s mother in Greenfield. Once 
they had gone to Put-in-Bay, which they 
found quite as hot as Columbus, and on 
another occasion they had gone to Mack- 
inaw on one of the upper lake steamers. 
Each time the Eastern trip was postponed 
until the following summer. Had the 
friends of the Bertrands known how se- 
rious was the financial question involved 
for Mr. Bertrand, they must have had 
a better. opinion of his character; they 
did not know this, just as they did not 
know that if the Barline case had not 
been affirmed in the Supreme Court in 
June, so that Mr. Bertrand got his fee, 
they could not have gone this summer. 
Mrs. Bertrand knew of course, but she 
did not choose to tell. She preferred to 
have her neighbours think her husband 
lacking in decision rather than in money. 

The decision once reached, however, 
they found themselves looking forward 


to the trip with youthful excitement 
The children were to go to their grana- 
mother’s in Greenfield, and, as there was 
no reason for their delay, they were sent 
off at once. Left thus alone in the house 
for the few days before their departure, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bertrand founj themselves 
repeating some of the emotions of their 
early wedded life, and they discovered 
a new delight in the serious pretence that 
in the tour they were about to take they 
would renew the joys of their wedding 
journey. They forsook the veranda, and 
spent their evenings indoors, under the 
flaring gas jets, drawing up itineraries, 
subject, of course, to the changes the 
ticket agent invariably made when Ber- 
trand submitted them to him the next 
day. Bertrand at last discovered that 
none but a specialist could hope to under- 
stand a railroad time-table, and so gave 
up the task; and the agent routed them, 
as he phrased it, by Niagara Falls, where 
they were to stop for a day, thence east- 
ward by way of New York and Boston, 
and so on to Scoggin’s Point. They 
chose Scoggin’s Point because the Tal- 
botts had been there, and they felt an ac- 
quaintance with it from having heard the 
Talbotts talk so much about it. Mrs. 
Bertrand regretted the choice immedi- 
ately because of the deference it paid to 
the Talbotts’ wider knowledge of the 
world, but she destroyed the effect of this 
with the Talbotts by somehow conveying 
the impression that the place was one 
long familiar to Mr. Bertrand from the 
fact that his family came originally from 
New England. This, however, was not 
until after Bertrand had bought the 
tickets and engaged their section. 

The sweltering days between the Wed- 
nesday of the decision and the Monday 
of the departure were occupied by Mrs. 
Bertrand in visits to the dressmakers. 
She gave her plain sewing to a woman 
whom she discovered in a little flat over 
a store in Long Street. Returning from 
her daily visits one afternoon, she found 
Bertrand on the veranda in his shirt 
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sleeves, his cravat and collar unfastened, 
fanning himself desperately with the 
evening paper. She met him with the 
cry: 

“What do you think?” 

“What ?” 

“The strangest thing you ever heard 
of !” 

“Well, let’s have it,” he replied. 

“Why, that woman who’s doing my 
sewing used to live in Scoggin!” 

“Well, that’s pleasant,” said Bertrand. 

Mrs. Bertrand gave him a look that 
showed her disgust. He did not see the 
look, but he felt it and glanced up sud- 
denly. The tragic interest in his wife’s 
face almost frightened him. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Why, can’t you see?” his wife replied. 
“Can’t you see that it spoils our trip?” 

“What in the world are you talking 
about?” said Bertrand helplessly. 

Mrs. Bertrand shook her head. 

“My dear,” she said slowly, as if she 
were beginning all over, “if you could 
have seen her!” 

Bertrand waited for his wife to go on. 

“Well?” he said presently in a man’s 
curiosity. 

“The poor old thing!’ Mrs. Bertrand 
grieved. “I wish you could see her!” 

“You might take me around to call 
some evening,” said Bertrand out of the 
sarcastic spirit his impatience and the 
heat brought up within him. 

“It’s no joking matter, Frank, let me 
tell you; no joking matter at all.” 

“Then tell me what it’s all about,” he 
commanded. 

“Well,” Mrs. Bertrand began, with the 
reluctance of one who quails before a long 
narrative, “she lives up there over a 
grocery, and she toils with her needle 
from morning till night. It’s the hottest 
place you ever saw; not a breath of air; 
you know the walls are blank on either 
side. The place, though, was furnished 
with the grandest old furniture—a high- 
boy and a sideboard that would make 
your mouth water! And then the bureau 
—one of those old, old ones, with glass 
knobs, and every bit mahogany! I wish 
we could get hold of it. I haven’t dared 
mention it to her as yet. She brought it 
all from Maine with her, and it has been 
in their family a long time. When we 
come back, I intend to go to see her; if 
I can get in with her, maybe we can get 
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hold of it. You remember that sideboard 
of the Tallbotts’? Well, she has one that 
would throw that completely in the 
shade! Do you think she'd sell it?” 

“Doubtless, if she’s as poor as you 
make her out, though with such furni- 
ture—”’ 

“Ah, yes, poor—poor’s no name! She 
has a husband who is an invalid and she 
supports him by sewing. She can’t get 
much to do either ; that is, much that will 
pay very well. She isn’t a very good 
seamstress of course. But let me tell 
you.” 

dertrand smiled. 

“All right,” he said, “you may.” 

“Well,” she went on, “you know when 
I went there I told her I’d have to have 
my work out by Friday, as we were going 
away Saturday.” 

“But we're not going until Monday,” 
said Bertrand. 

“How stupid you are!” replied Mrs. 
Bertrand. “You don’t know these dress- 
makers.” She paused a moment before 
she continued. “She said she could get 
it out by working nights.” 

She seemed then lost in reflection. 
3ertrand had a vision of the woman sew- 
ing late at night, under the flat roof of 
the brick building, beside a blazing coal- 
oil lamp, with insects wheeling around, 
and her brow bathed in perspiration. 
Partly to escape this vision he aroused 
his wife with a 

“Well?” 

Mrs. Bertrand started. 

“IT was going to tell you,” she said. 
“After a while the poor thing sighed and 
said: ‘I wish we could go away. This 
hot weather here in Ohio is very trying 
on Mr. Lewis. Where are you going if 
I may ask?’ ‘Scoggin’s Point, Maine,’ I 
said, and, Frank, I wish you could have 
seen her! She let her hands fall in her 
lap, and the look she gave me!” Mrs. 
Bertrand dropped her own hands into 
her lap and gave her husband a look. 
Presently she resumed : 

“She couldn’t speak for an instant, and 
then she said: ‘Scoggin!’ Just that, and 
nothing more. There were tears in her 
eyes.” 

Mrs. Bertrand paused, on the point of 
tears herself. 

“She used to live in Scoggin. She was 
born and raised there. Her father was a 
minister. After she met Mr. Lewis and 
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married him, they came West, because 
Mr. Lewis thought he could better his 
fortunes out here; but he didn’t; he fell 
sick, and they’ve had an awful time.” 

Mrs. Bertrand paused again and was 
lost in silence and sadness. 

“They’ve never been able to go back,” 
she mused, “even for a visit, and they 
never will. That man has death written 
on his face.” 

Bertrand stirred uneasily. 

“The poor thing,” Mrs. Bertrand went 
on, seeming to find a fascination in the 
tragedy. “She could hardly speak; I can 
hear her now crying out at the last: 

“ “Oh, Mrs. Bertrand, to think of your 
going to Scoggin! To Scoggin—Scog- 
gin!’ She said the word over and over. 
‘And I—I wish we'd never left there. 
We've never had a day’s luck since!’ She 
became almost fierce. But of course I 
couldn’t help it, could 1?” 

“Finally,” said Mrs. Bertrand, with the 
calmer air of resuming her narrative, 
“she seemed better able to talk of it, and 
she told me all about Scoggin and the 
places we must go to see. And at last 
she gave me the name of a woman I’m 
to look up. She’s an old friend of hers; 
Martha Stone, and she lives—let’s see, 
she gave me all the directions and had me 
write them down—she lives in a little 
white house back from the sea, on a road 
that turns off to the left, just beyond the 
churgh. She said anybody could show 
us. They were great friends, and Mrs. 
Lewis says she'll be glad to hear from 
her.” ‘ 

“Did she give you a letter?’ asked 
Bertrand. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Bertrand, “she said, 
‘Just tell her Abigail Lewis sent her love, 
that’ll be enough.’ We must look her 
up at once, just as soon as we get 
there.” 

The Bertrands were silent that even- 
ing: silent at the supper table, and si- 
lent as they sat on the veranda afterward. 
Bertrand, since their determination to go 
East for their vacation, had found it hard 
to settle down to the common things of 
his every-day life; this evening he found 
it harder than ever. It was too hot in- 
doors to read, and he smoked a while, 
and then he said he guessed he’d go to 
bed ; there seemed to be nothing to do. 

“T wish we'd arranged to go to-mor- 
row,” he said finally. “I don’t see how 


I’m going to stand this heat another 
day.” 

“TI wish I could get that woman out of 
my mind,” said Mrs. Bertrand; “some- 
how she haunts me.” 

Bertrand rose and went to the end of 
the veranda to examine the faint and in- 
termittent flashes in the western sky. 

“It’s just heat lightning,” he said, in a 
hopeless tone. 

“It isn’t fair,” Mrs. Bertrand broke out 
after a long silence, “it just isn’t fair, 
that’s all there is about it. For us to go 
there to her home, on a visit, a vacation 
trip, and that poor thing, who longs so to 
go, to have to stay here and broil; she 
said if she could only get her husband 
back there and let him taste that salt air 
again, she knew he’d get well!” 

Bertrand said nothing. 

“Of course it’s just going to spoil our 
vacation,” Mrs. Bertrand exclaimed bit- 
terly, when her husband would not help 
her out. “I knew something would; it 
always does. And we'd looked forward 
to going East for so many summers!” 

“Yes,” Bertrand said sorrowfully, “the 
fates never grant a wish in any but the 
ironical spirit.” 

“Well, it isn’t our fault,” Mrs. Ber- 
trand resented. “I don’t see how we—” 

Bertrand had gone down on to the 
lawn to turn off the water which had been 
playing through the garden hose all even- 
ing. His wife was still speaking when 
he stepped out of the wet grass back on 
to the veranda. 

“She says Martha Stone has a house 
full of old things. Maybe we can get 
something to bring back.” 

“For Mrs. Lewis?” he asked, wiping 
his hands on his handkerchief. 

Mrs. Bertrand paused with her hands 
on the back of a chair she was to take in 
for the night. She peered through the 
darkness at her husband. 

“Well,” she said, resumptively drag- 
ging the chair, “we can bring her some- 
thing, of course.” 


II. 


The Bertrands reached Scoggin in the 
evening. When the impatient train hur- 
ried on and left them standing alone with 
their luggage on the platform of the lit- 
tle station, the mystery of a strange place 
come upon at twilight depressed them, 
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and momentarily they wished themselves 
back in Columbus. But they were reas- 
sured when a negro suddenly appeared 
with the cry: 

““Massasoit! Hotel Massasoit!” 

His cry had the ring of welcome, and 
he smiled upon them with the obsequious- 
ness trained into him by long years of 
menial service. He sprang forward and 
seized their bags, and then briskly led 
the way to the buckboard he had in wait- 
ing. They felt an importance when they 
found that they were the only arrivals 
that night, and as they leaned back in the 
rear seat of the buckboard, with their 
black driver erect and proud on the 
front seat, they exchanged surreptitious 
glances of conscious satisfaction. They 
were weary after their long ride from 
Boston, though the weariness had: as its 
primary cause the day at Niagara, and 
the subsequent sight-seeing in New York. 
But in the crisp air, in which they fancied 
they could already sniff the salt of the 
sea, though they could not see the sea, 
they plucked up their spirits and Mrs. 
Bertrand at once asked the driver how 
long he had lived in Scoggin. The negro 
hastened to disclaim a residence there by 
proclaiming Kentucky as his home, and 
he boasted of his great desire to get back 
to it. He confided certain grievances he 
had against his employer, the proprietor 
of the hotel, and declared that if it were 
not for some injustice of the Maine 
statutes which, as it seemed from his im- 
perfect idea of it, permitted the master 
to withhold the servant’s wages at his 
pleasure, he would return to Kentucky 
at once. As a lawyer, Bertrand was not 
able to enter into the man’s proper dis- 
gust at such a law, but as a Westerner 
he discovered a fellowship with him that 
he would have scorned to own to a negro 
at home. But here away from home, he 
was glad of some common human kin- 
ship. Mrs. Bertrand, however, revealed 
her motive at once, by asking: 

“Do you know an old lady named 
Martha Stone who lives here?” 

Bertrand started. He was enjoying 
the drive along a road whose vagrant 
whims led it here and there through the 
pines, with now and then slender birches 
gleaming whitely in the failing evening 
light. And so, when his wife suddenly 
reminded him of the burden he had for- 
gotten, he said irritably: 
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“Can’t you let her rest till morning?” 

“The sooner I find her, the sooner [ll 
get her off my mind,” Mrs. Bertrand 
whispered. The man, however, hastily 
denied acquaintance with any one at 
Scoggin, or with Yankees anywhere; he 
much preferred to discuss Kentucky, or 
even Ohio. He told them that he used to 
work at the Gibson House in Cincinnati, 
and he and Bertrand compared memories 
until they drew up at the steps of the 
hotel. 

When they had stood helplessly about 
for a while under the glances of the peo- 
ple who were already on enviable terms 
of ease and familiarity with the place, 
the Bertrands were glad to escape to the 
deserted dining-room. The disdainful 
waitresses burst through the swinging 
doors from the kitchen now and then, 
but were too much absorbed in their 
quarrels over the clattering dishes to no- 
tice the new and belated guests, and it 
was not until the head waiter could bring 
himself to the point of suffering them the 
remnants of a meal long since grown 
cold that they destroyed their appetites, 
if they did not appease their hunger. 
Then in their weariness they were glad 
to seek the retirement of the room the 
Massasoit finally remembered it had re- 
served for them. 

The next morning Bertrand awoke and 
sprang immediately to his window to look 
out on the sea, but a fog had fallen; he 
could discern nothing but the sheen of 
the piazza’s dripping roof. All that day 
they remained indoors; they heard a fog 
horn blowing at intervals of a minute ; be- 
tween the blasts of the fog horn a bell 
tolled. The Bertrands as yet had no real 
conception of Scoggin ; they had not seen 
it; it was as if the mystery which en- 
wrapped it when they came at night had 
given its cloak to the fog. All day long 
the grey brume hung over sea and shore, 
and life paused, waiting for it to lift. 
The Bertrands knew no one in the hotel, 
and no one cared to know them; such was 
the attitude of the other summer boarders 
at least. Bertrand thought he would 
write some letters, but half a dozen ma- 
trons had commandered the only table 
in the writing-room and were loudly 
playing at cards; the clerk talked with 
him, of course, for that was one of his 
duties, when he could spare himself from 
the girls who were always clamouring 
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over the counter to know if the mail had 
got in. But the day wore heavily even 
on their young spirits, until the retired 
naval officer, who constituted the big 
attraction of the hotel, came down and 
began to pace the long quarter-deck, as 
the piazza must be considered in any re- 
lation it bore to him, and cast an eye now 
and then toward the sea in the wisest of 
weather-wise ways. 

The Bertrands boldly tried to pace the 
piazza themselves, but they felt that the 
effort was a failure. If this slight at- 
tempt at asserting themselves was not 
openly resented by the other boarders it 
was plainly discountenanced, and the 
Bertrands shrank again, and gave over 
the piazza entirely to the men and wo- 
men who walked heavily up and down 
wrapped in rain coats, smiling a familiar 
recognition on the commodore each time 
they passed him. 

Bertrand achieved what was perhaps 
the slight beginnings of a distinction by 
having an enormous bottle of mineral 
water placed on his table at the noon din- 
ner, and by recklessly leaving it there 
when the meal was done; the other guests 
at his table plainly lost something in po- 
sition at this, though they resolutely 
braved it out with the germs in the hotel 
water, ostentatiously gulping large quan- 
tities and praising its qualities to each 
other. But on the whole the day was a 
failure, and the Bertrands went early to 
bed once more, openly wishing they were 
back in Ohio. 

“After all, Minnie,” said Bertrand, se- 
riously contemplating the face of the 
watch he was winding, “Put-in-Bay’s 
good enough for me.” 

“Or Middle Bass,” said Mrs. Ber- 
trand, “that is, if you belong to the club.” 

“Yes,” Bertrand assented, “if you be- 
long to the club.” 

“I don’t see what Mrs. Lewis saw in 
this place,” said Mrs. Bertrand. She 
spoke with a kind of relief, the first 
she had ever felt with respect to Mrs. 
Lewis. 

“Maybe she belongs to the club here,” 
Bertrand went on bitterly. ‘I’m sure we 
don’t.” 

He mused a while and came to himself 
with a sigh. 

“Well,” he remarked, “I hope I'll 
dream I’m home to-night, as Willie said 
the time I took him up into Mercer 


County and we stayed all night in the log 
cabin.” 

The mention of Willie gave them a 
homesick pang, and they began to worry 
about the children. 

“Poor little things!” Mrs. Bertrand 
said tearfully. “I suppose mother is put- 
ting them to bed just about this time.” 

“It’s only eight o’clock out there,” said 
Bertrand, looking at his watch, which in 
stubborn loyalty to the Middle West he 
had refused to set according to Eastern 
time. “Your mother would never make 
them go to bed that early.” 

“You can’t drive away the feeling that 
way,” persisted Mrs. Bertrand. 

They talked about the children for 
some time, and Bertrand fell asleep say- 
ing that if they could find Martha Stone 
the next morning and deliver Mrs. 
Lewis’s message they could get back to 
Boston by night and by taking the Al- 
bany sleeper be home Tuesday. 


Il. 


But the next morning Bertrand was 
awakened by the silvery notes of a bugle. 
He lay for an instant entranced; a fine, 
new air poured through the open win- 
dow, and with it came the light of a 
brilliant sun. He sprang up, and went 
to the window. There below him, beyond 
the grassy sward that stretched down to 
the rocks along the shore, lay the spar- 
kling bay; its entrance was guarded on 
the one side by the fort, on its other point 
the lighthouse stood. In the harbour the 
tiny sailboats dipped at their moorings ; 
farther out a white yacht lay gracefully 
at anchor. In the offing was a mackerel 
seiner, standing out to sea; far off in the 
Atlantic he could see the misty Isles of 
Shoals. The bugle was blowing mess, 
and he listened until its notes died away. 
Going to the side window, he could see 
the fields with their low stone walls; an 
arm of the sea, gleaming like steel in the 
light, threw itself around the hotel; far 
away were the pine trees and the hills, 
and over all the clear blue sky. A new 
energy sprang within him; he felt as a 
boy again; he was hungry; and he real- 
ised all at once that it was cool. 

They hastened down to breakfast. 
They were full of projects; they must 
make a trip to the fort, visit the old town 
of Portsmouth, and go to the Navy Yard 
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at Kittery; they even planned a sail. 
They were cheered as they thought of all 
these things to do, and after breakfast 
they boldly sat on the piazza while Ber- 
trand smoked his cigar. 

“Well, it isn’t so bad after all,” he 
ventured. 

They gazed for a while in silence out 
to sea. 

“It doesn’t look any bigger than Lake 
Erie, does it? Nor much different,”’ com- 
plained Mrs. Bertrand presently. 

“But do you realise that it’s cool?” 
argued Bertrand somewhat irrelevantly, 
“actually cool?” 

“And think how hot it is back home!” 
said his wife. 

“That only adds to our pleasure here,” 
said Bertrand. 

“You're cruel,” said’ Mrs. 
“You forget the children.” 

“Oh, they won’t mind the heat!” said 
Bertrand roundly. 

“No, I suppose not,” mused Mrs. Ber- 
trand. “But think of Mrs. Lewis.” 

Bertrand could have resented Mrs. 
Lewis, but he thought better of it, and 
tried to change the subject. 

“What do vou say to going into Ports- 
mouth to-day ?” 

“Very well,” Mrs. Bertrand assented, 
“we might inquire for Martha Stone on 
the way.” 

They inquired in the most improbable 
places: of the conductor on the trolley 
car, of a man on the ferry that churned 
its way across Portsmouth harbour, even 
of the clerk at the hotel, and they pre- 
tended to each other that they were seri- 
ously performing a duty that had laid it- 
self heavily on their consciences. 

By evening the ladies at their table 
showed the beginnings of a propitiatory 
spirit, and admitted Mrs. Bertrand to a 
probationary acquaintance. Bertrand 
had the good fortune to meet a fellow 
Ohioan, and in the free masonry of men 
who hail, however remotely, from that 
State, they exchanged the old pleasantries 
about the Ohioan’s ubiquitousness, and 
smoked the ceremonial cigars of a sum- 
mer friendship. The Ohioan promised to 
introduce Bertrand to the naval officer, 
from which his social standing at the 
hotel must inevitably follow. In their 
new intimacy Bertrand told the Ohioan 
the story of Mrs. Lewis and the search 
for Martha Stone. The Ohioan gen- 
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erously promised to make inquiries in his 
wanderings in those parts, and Bertrand 
felt altogether as if he had made progress 
in what somehow had forced itself upon 
them as their chief business in Scoggin. 


IV. 


The distractions of the seaside kept 
the Bertrands fully employed for a fort- 
night. They did none of the things they 
had planned to do; they visited neither 
the fort nor the Isles of Shoals; the trips 
on the trolley were left undone, and the 
studious excursions in which they should 
explore into the past of that region, so 
full of the colour of colonial history, were 
never ventured upon. For when the col- 
ony finally accepted them, it was without 
reservation ; if their residence in what the 
Easterners indefinitely called the West. 
was not forgotten, it was, at least, never 
referred to, so that the Bertrands them- 
selves could at times forget it. They 
spent their days in sailing, and in stroll- 
ing, and in waiting for the mail, and 
sometimes Bertrand and the Ohioan went 
fishing. They had their card parties on 
rainy days, and once they had a hop, 
which was distinguished by the presence 
of two young ensigns who came over 
from the Navy Yard and permitted the 
girls to waltz with them. 

The Bertrands had not been able to 
find Martha Stone; if now and then they 
reproached each other for not engaging in 
the search more seriously, they consoled 
themselves by saying there was ample 
time, and in some one of her occasional 
rebellions against the hopeless tyranny of 
the thought of Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Bertrand 
cried : 

“We've suffered enough, surely, just 
from thinking of her, and if you suffer, I 
suppose that’s all they can ask of you in 
this life.” 

“All who can ask of you, my dear?” 
said Bertrand in a solemnity she did not 
see was half a mockery. 

“Well—” she hesitated superstitiously 
before the idea of naming any but a 
heathen divinity, and yet she desired al- 
ways the modern cast in her thought— 
“Well, fatality, or whatever rules us.” 

“Oh,” he replied. “I didn’t know just 
what you meant.” — 

Mrs. Bertrand laughed rather weakly. 

“Perhaps I meant the Puritans—they 
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personalise the whole thing better than 
any idea I know of.” 

But the long days went by uncounted, 
the air sparkled, the sun glistened on the 
sea, and fresh winds blew landward. At 
evening white yachts on their way to Bar 
Harbour dropped into the bay for a 
night’s anchorage, the bugles from the 
fort blew retreat, the sunset gun was 
fired, the flag fell, and the twilight came 
in from the sea. The yachts hung out 
their lights, twinkling all over the bay. 
Far away in the offing the lighthouse 
blinked, and in the deep sky the stars 
hung low in myriads. The nights were 
odorous and brought sleep to Bertrand, 
as if from the cool depths of the balsamic 
pines. 

A Sunday morning came on which 
Mrs. Bertrand had promised to attend the 

. services in the little Episcopal chapel that 
added so much to the picturesquesness of 
the place and made an attraction whicl. the 
hotel-keeper was shrewd enough to adver- 
tise. Mrs. Bertrand was not an Episco- 
palian at home, though she had moments 
of wishing she were, but she allowed the 
other ladies at the hotel to think she was. 
Bertrand declined to accompany her, and 
on second thought Mrs. Bertrand was 
pleased by this, for it confirmed her in 
the part she happened to be playing that 
day, and made it all the more convincing. 
When the ladies had disappeared, Ber- 
trand with a book and cigar strolled down 
the shore until he came to the old ceme- 
tery. He clambered over the stone wall, 
grown with so many vines and mosses. 
The grass was long, and there were no 
mounds as in those cemeteries that take 
the place of parks in Western towns, for 
where the graves were not sunken in, 
they were level with the ground. 

It occurred to him suddenly that 
Martha Stone might be dead, and if he 
could find her tomb he would have a little 
sensation for Mrs. Bertrand at dinner 
time. He wandered about in the tangled 
grass, reading the quaint inscriptions on 
the slate tombstones, carved evidently by 
the same hand a century ago. To one 
coming from the young West a century 
was as a thousand years; for Bertrand 
there was the sentimental pleasure of 
hoary mystery in these ancient tombs; he 
imagined that long dead artist, and the 
position of importance he occupied 
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deep calleth unto deep, face to face with 
tragedy. The stones all showed the 
touch of his sculptor’s hand, stayed so 
long before ; they showed it in the death’s 
heads, in the skeletons that flanked the 
inscriptions, in the weeping willows, in 
all the grewsome symbols of a day that 
accepted death literally. Bertrand went 
about reading the inscriptions. Stone 
after stone told of the same fate: 


“Lost at sea.” 


Bertrand paused, gazing out on the At- 
lantic, smooth and smiling on this still 
morning, far from its mood of tragedy ; 
yet his thoughts were with those who had 
been lost at sea. He had not found the 
grave of Martha Stone; perhaps she too 
had been lost at sea. Presently he was 
aware of some one drawing near. The 
man was dressed in black, and his clothes 
were just like those which village men 
wore on Sundays out in Ohio; in the lapel 
of his coat was the bronze button of the 
G. A. R., another familiar thing; Ber- 
trand imagined him fighting in some 
Maine regiment. They fell to speaking 
softly and at last Bertrand learned what 
he had wished to know. 

“Yes, she’s lived here many a year. 
You go down the road about a mile, till 
you come to where the other road turns 
off. Just beyond, on the left-hand side, 
is achurch. Then you keep on maybe a 
quarter of a mile, and finally you come 
to a white house on the right just beyond 
a brown one.” 

Bertrand went back to the hotel at 
noon with a great virtue glowing in his 
heart. 

“Well, Minnie, I’ve found her,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Bertrand gasped. 

“Martha Stone?” 

“Yes.” 

Bertrand was trying to bear himself 
modestly. 

“What is she like? did you give her 
Mrs. Lewis’s message ?” 

“No, not that,” he faltered. 
didn’t mean I’d seen her. 
who knows her.” 

“Oh!” the smallness of the tone 
showed Bertrand how his sudden impor- 
tance had shrunk. 

“He gave me directions,” Bertrand 
went on, 
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“We must go this afternoon,” said 
Mrs. Bertrand, “and have it over. It has 
worried us long enough.” 

And so in the afternoon they set out. 
The trolley cars were crowded with na- 
tives in their Sunday finery, and summer 
visitors in the pretty costumes of the 
season’s fashion. They waited an hour, 
and at lact, despairing of seats, Bertrand 
thrust his wife aboard one of the cars, 
where she wedged herself against the 
knees of the good-natured excursionists, 
and stood precariously, her dignity men- 
aced by the lurches the car gave in com- 
ing to a stop and in getting a start again. 
Bertrand had to content himself with 
standing room on the running board, 
holding on desperately, and repeating the 
thrill of hairbreadth escapes each time a 
post flashed by and left him whole, 
instead of sweeping him into the ditch to 
expire in a few broken gasps. They 
plunged along thus for a reckless mile, 
and then coming to what Bertrand 
took to be the road to Martha Stone’s, 
they thankfully alighted, and turned 
into it. Trudging along its hard and 
rocky course, they found the church 
at last, but there was no white house 
in sight. Mrs. Bertrand declared that 
she could not go another step. She had 
Bertrand look at his watch; it was al- 
ready five o’clock; they must be starting 
if they were to get back by supper. Ber- 
trand was in favour of pressing on, but 
his wife finally manceuvred him into an 
admission that his directions had been of 
a general and hazy nature. And, declar- 
ing that she had known it all along, she 
turned and began the retreat. She would 
have to walk, she said, the cars were so 
jammed. She spoke of the cars as if Ber- 
trand were responsible. Bertrand put her 
on the car. when she cried she could not 
go another inch, but he preferred to walk. 
When he reached the hotel his wife had 
had time to lie down for awhile and to 
change her dress; and he found her re- 
gretting that they had not pushed on 
when they were so near. She was posi- 
tive that the very next house would have 
proved to be Martha Stone’s; she had 
caught a glimpse of it through the trees ; 
it had appeared to her white, and she had 
even noticed its green shutters. She 
could not see why Bertrand had not been 
willing to go on, after all the trouble they 
had taken. She said they must get up 
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early in the morning and devote the 
whole day, if necessary, to finding Martha 
Stone; and they would have to get an 
early start, because they would have to 
walk; she could not trust herself again 
in the trolley car; the road-bed was not 
firm and the curves were dangerous. 

“It’s our last day, dear,” said Bertrand. 

“IT know,” his wife replied firmly, ‘but 
we must do it, even if it is.” 

“We haven’t been over to the fort yet 
or down to the Navy Yard,” he went on. 
“And we haven’t seen the things the 
Thompsons told us to, or the Wheelers, 
or the Nortons, or Commodore Levins, or 
the old house my friend from Dayton 
knows of—none of them.” 

“TI know,” Mrs. Bertrand admitted, 
“but it can’t be helped now. You should 
have thought of all that before. You al- 
ways put everything off till the last 
minute. We must devote to-morrow to 
poor Mrs. Lewis. Think of her moiling 
and broiling away in that hot town, while 
we're off here enjoying ourselves!” 

Bertrand saw that the spirit of the 
martyrs was upon her. 


V. 


They did set off in earnest the rext 
morning, and in an hour they were stand- 
ing in the door of the little white house. 
The atmosphere of the past enveloped 
them the moment they stepped into the 
low porch; Bertrand instinctively stooped 
as he went under the plastered ceiling. 
Mrs. Bertrand sprang to the polished 
brass knocker. She whispered that she’d 
like to steal it, and then reluctantly, as if 
it would sound the relinquishment of her 
larcenous desire, she raised it in her 
gloved fingers and let it fall thrice; it 
awoke hollow echoes within. 

“What if she isn’t at home? asked 
Mrs. Bertrand, and then she went on: 
“T do hope we can get a peep inside—it’s 
a perfect mine of treasure. Why didn’t 
we come sooner?” 

She looked at Bertrand reproachfully. 
They waited, and Mrs. Bertrand was lift- 
ing the knocker again when they heard 
bolts grating with ancient reluctance, 
and then the panelled door slowly opened. 
A young woman scowled out suspiciously. 
Bertrand shrank, but Mrs. Bertrand 
stepped forward with a smile. 
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“I beg your pardon,” she began, in a 
tone as sweet as her smile, “but does Mrs. 
Martha Stone live here?” 

She had produced her card case. The 
woman watched the little slips of tissue 
paper flutter to the door sill, and then 
raising her eyes, she said: 

“Yes, ’um, she does.” 

“Will you give her these, then, and 
tell her we'd like very much to see her? 
We bring messages from an old friend 
of hers.” 

The woman scrutinised her callers: 
finaliy she opened the door and admitted 
them to the parlour. Their feet sank into 
the carpet that was laid over straw, and 
they could scarcely see for the darkness 
that filled the room. The darkness 
seemed to be a part of the effect of the 
room’s having long been closed, and the 
musty odour was inhaled eagerly by Mrs. 
Bertrand as an evidence that they were 
in the midst of things long past and gone. 
The woman said: 

“Take chairs.” 

And then she disappeared. 

When the door had closed on the bright 
sunlight outside, Bertrand felt as if he 
had left the present and stepped back 
into the past. Something of the same 
sensation he had felt in the old graveyard 
down by the sea stole over him. In ef- 
fect they had gone back fifty years. As 
their eyes grew accustomed to the dark- 
ness, Mrs. Bertrand peered about covet- 
ously, at the old chairs standing sol- 
emnly against the walls; they lingered 
on the sofa that matched the chairs, they 
took in the quaint side table, that stood, 
with half of its top folded demurely over 
against the wall, its slender legs suggest- 
ing Sheraton, and they rested finally on 
the spinnet that occupied one corner of 
the room. She could scarcely repress a 
cry, and she gesticulated frantically at 
her husband for him to admire and ap- 
preciate it with her, but he solemnly 
pointed to the wide mantel that overhung 
the fireplace, now disused and hidden by 
a large front that had been covered with 
wall paper. On the mantelpiece, in all 
their olden dignity, stood two candelabra, 
their graceful silver arms outstretched 
for the candles they had held so long 
ago. 

“Isn’t it all perfect and beautiful?” 
Mrs. Bertrand whispered. She could not 
sit still; she had risen and was inspecting 


the slender old Boston rocker in which 
she had been sitting. 

“It’s every bit mahogany,” she whis- 
pered. “It’s priceless. Oh, if we only 
could!” 

She went boldly to the mantelpiece. 
Over it hung two little pictures, one a 
faded pencil drawing of an old woman, 
its gilt frame tarnished and broken, its 
paper yellowed by time. The other was 
a tiny thing, done by some unskilled hand 
that vet had strained for the effect of a 
miniature, and almost caught it in its 
portrayal of a young woman, who sat as 
erect and straight in her long bodice as if 
she had been a Copley, her sweet and pen- 
sive face looking out solemnly on the 
world just as it had looked so many years 
before. The little chain that encircled her 
neck was pencilled in gilt, a pathetic at- 
tempt at realism in the new country’s 
young art. 

“It’s her picture,” said Mrs. Bertrand. 

Bertrand could not reply before the 
door opened, slowly and tremblingly, and 
an aged woman came into the room. She 
proceeded carefully, peering about from 
behind her spectacles until her weak and 
faded eyes made out her callers, and then 
she hesitated. The Bertrands had risen. 
Mrs. Bertrand’s interest in the old parlour 
was lost in the deference she suddenly 
showed the old lady. 

“T am Mrs. Bertrand,” she began, “and 
this—”’ 

The old woman bent forward to listen, 
and Mrs. Bertrand spoke in a louder 
voice. 

“Ts this Mrs. Martha Stone?” 

The old lady smiled : 

“Yes, I’m Martha Stone,” she said. 

“TI am Mrs. Bertrand, and this is my 
husband.” 

The old woman shifted her position 
painfully. 

“Won’t you be seated?” she said with 
a gesture that was of the time of the fur- 
niture. She moved forward in her pru- 
nella gaiters a few steps, and then looked 
at the chairs helplessly. 

“Get them, Frank,” commanded Mrs. 
Bertrand, and Bertrand drew up the 
rocker. Mrs. Stone bowed, and when 
they were seated she lowered herself into 
the rocker carefully, while Bertrand and 
Mrs. Bertrand watched her in silence and 
solicituide. When she had sunk into it 
she gave a sigh, and smoothed her skirts 
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with her wrinkled hands. The young 
woman who had admitted them had left 
the front door ajar, and the sunlight 
streamed in on the carpet. With it came 
a breath of the wind of the sea. The old 
woman stirred, and glanced uneasily at 
the path of the sunbeam. In its light, 
faint though it was when it reached her, 
she blinked her eyes. 

“We came all the way from Ohio,” 
Mrs. Bertrand began. “We bring a mes- 
sage to you from an old friend, Mrs. 
Abram: Lewis. She sent you her love. 
She lives in the town we do, Colum- 
bus.” 

The old lady glanced curiously, first at 
Mrs. Bertrand, then at her husband. In- 
stinctively she placed her hand behind 
her ear, but quickly withdrew it, though 
she could not repress her habitual 

“Heh?” 

She hung in a listening, waiting atti- 
tude. Her hands rested on the worn arms 
of her chair, her hands that were white 
almost to transparency, outlining every 
bone, and showiny their network of 
swollen blue veins. She passed her 
tongue uncertainly over her lower lip. 

“T say we come from out West, from 
Ohio—and Mrs. Abram Lewis—Abigail 
Lewis—sent her love to you.” 

“Your name is Lewis?” said the old 
woman in a high, shrill voice. 

“Oh, no,” Mrs. Bertrand exclaimed, 
“my name is Bertrand—but I know Mrs. 
Lewis, and she sent you her love.” 

“Oh,” said the old woman, dropping 
back into her chair. 

Mrs. Bertrand leaned forward. 

“She thinks a great deal of you.” 

The old lady started again. 

“T say Mrs. Lewis thinks a great deal 
of you.” 

Mrs. Bertrand shouted it at her. 

“Indeed?” the old lady said, and she 
smiled with a polite interest. 

“She’s living in Columbus now.” 

“Ah?” 

Again the old woman sank back, and 
Mrs. Bertrand was silent, until she 
deemed it her duty to go on. 

“Her husband hasn’t been very well 
lately.” 

“He hasn’t? Well, I hadn’t heard; I 
don’t get out much any more.” 

“We've had an awfully hard time find- 
ing you,” Mrs. Bertrand struggled on, 
striving after a smile, “We looked 
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everywhere. But I was determined to 
give you the message sent by Mrs. 
Lewis.” 

“Heh?” The old woman came for- 
ward again into her attentive attitude, 
though she seemed always to regret it, 
as she regretted her deaf exclamation. 

“IT say I was bound to find you and give 
you Mrs. Lewis’s message.” 

The old woman hesitated a moment, 
and breathed slowly as if to gather 
strength. Then she said: 

“She must be a new-comer here. I 
don’t know any of the new ones.” 

“Oh, you misunderstand me,” said 
Mrs. Bertrand. “Mrs. Lewis doesn’t live 
here now. She used to; her father was 
pastor of the church here. She lives out 
in Ohio now, and she told me you and she 
were old friends, and she asked me to 
give you her love.” 

Mrs. Bertrand sank back in exhaustion. 

“She doesn’t understand a word,” mut- 
tered Bertrand. Martha Stone sat in si- 
lence, gazing now at her wrinkled hands 
crossed in her lap, now at her callers. 
She rocked gently all the while, and her 
white head shook slowly from side to 
side, her lips moved incessantly, and in- 
cessantly she thrust her moist and duc- 
tile tongue between them. Now and then 
her fragile hands smoothed the lap of 
her black gown. A moment later she 
looked up. 

“Maybe she lives on the upper fore- 
side,” she piped. “We've always lived 
on the lower foreside.” 

Mrs. Bertrand gathered herself for an- 
other effort. 

“Oh, no,” she cried. “She doesn’t live 
here now, she used to, years ago, but she 
doesn’t any more. She said that when 
she lived here you and she were great 
friends. She said that she had known 
you all her life, ever since she was a little 
girl. Don’t you remember? Her name 
was Lewis—Abigail Lewis.” 

The old lady knit her brows and medi- 
tated for a long time. But her concentra- 
tion resulted in nothing ; her features re- 
laxed, and twisting painfully about in her 
old chair she called in her quavering voice 
toward the back part of the house: 

“Sairry, do you know Mrs. Lewis— 
wan't that her name?” The old lady 
turned, her hands still clasping the arms 
of the chair, and addressed the latter part 
of her question to Mrs. Bertrand. The 
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voice that answered was the voice of the 
voung woman who had admitted them 
and so contemptuously declined any in- 
terest in them, and it answered so quickly 
that it was plain the young woman had 
not missed a word of all that had been 
said; it shrilled: 

“How should I know, I’d like to 
know ?” 

The old woman turned, meek under the 
sharp treatment that must have been her 
daily portion, and, folding her hands in 
an effort to recover and represent the lost 
dignity of the establishment, she said: 

“No, ma’am, I don’t know her.” 

Mrs. Bertrand glanced at her husband. 

“We might as well go,” she said. She 
turned again to glance at Martha Stone. 
The old woman was once more thinking. 

“IT may have known her,” she said 
presently, “but I don’t just now recall. 
My memory isn’t what it used to be.” 
She looked from Mrs. Bertrand to Mr. 
Bertrand, a smile wavering on her lips as 
her tongue wavered there with something 
like an apology. Then she twisted about 
in her chair again, and called: 

“Sairry, you fetch some cake and a lit- 
tle wine.” 

“Oh, no,” Mrs. Bertrand said, stretch- 
ing forth her gloved hand in protest. 
“Thank you very much, but you mustn’t 
give yourself the trouble. We must go. 
We're very glad to have met you, in- 
deed.” 

Marthz Stone smiled, perhaps in relief 
that the burden of hospitality had been 
lifted from her. 


“Must you go?” she quavered. 

Somehow the reflection of the sadness 
there is in all partings was in this for 
the old lady and her eyes grew dim. 

“Won't you call again?” she said, as 
if she had already and long ago had more 
than her share of good-byes. 

“Yes, when we come again,” smiled 
Mrs. Bertrand, taking the withered hand 
in her own. “Don’t get up—good-bye. 
We'll come to see you some time. Good- 
bye.” 

The old lady smiled, and her tongue 
hesitated on the edge of her lips. She 
rose and followed them to her door; as 
she bowed the sunbeam fell on her thin 
white hair. And she smiled and said: 
“Good-bye, Mrs. Bertrand; good-bye, 
sir. 

When the Bertrands turned off the 
porch into the yard, and so on down to 
the gate, they caught a glimpse of Sair- 
ry peering at them around the corner of 
the house. She had a clump of flaming 
hollyhocks for a background; two or 
three children peeped from her skirts, and 
a pup by their side pricked his ears for- 
ward in comic interest. So they were 
glad of this glimpse of the young life that 
still throbbed in the old house just as they 
were glad to walk silently in the warm 
sun that lay along the stony road. They 
trudged on slowly through the thin dust 
for a quarter of a mile; then suddenly, 
Mrs. Bertrand halted. She clutched her 
husband by the sleeve. 

“Frank,” she said, “what shall I tell 
Mrs. Lewis?” 
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PAYING THE PIPER 


The Piper sat by the river, his tireless pipe in his hand, 
But ere the sun set and the white stars met . 
He scratched with a stick on the sand. 
“My bills are due,” quoth the Piper, “and now they pay,” 
quoth he, 
“Who danced and played from the sun into shade, 
Now render account to me. 


“Here is one for a year,” quoth the Piper; “a year of love's 
delight ; 
A heart that is dead and a soul unwed 
Shall cancel a debt so trite! 
I need not dun,” quoth the Piper—and laughed, but nobody 
heard, 
A chill in the air, and a shudder somewhere— 
“They will render without one word. 


“And this for my maddest playing’—oh, he wrote as he 
chuckled and laughed— 
“I will make my dole an immortal soul ; 
They shall drain where they only quaffed!” 
So, he did his sum in addition, till the rose and the star had met, 
But although he tried to thrust it aside 
One name lay unchallenged yet. 


Complacently knave and sinner, apportioned he each his due, 
But when it was o’er there remained one more, 
And its pattern the Piper knew. 
“Rascal or thief,” mused the Piper, “I play for theit dancing 
and smile. 
They have their way for a little day, 
| have mine after a while. 


“T can score each knave,” quoth the Piper, “in Life's ill-sorted 
school, 
For they take and they take their greed to slake, 
But I am no match for the Fool! 
For he pays as he goes,” frowned the Piper, “pain, laughter, 
passion or tears! 
He claims no pelf from Life for himself, 
But gives his all without tears. 


“The rest of my dancers laugh not, and I hold each one as a tool, 
But he pays as he goes, be it rapture or woes, 

And I have no bill for the Fool! 
He loves and he lives,” frowned the Piper, “and such poor 

returns suffice, 

For he cries, ‘Voila le diable!’ and gives himself as the price!” 
Then, with chagrin and reluctance as the star sank into the pool, 
The Piper made claim on each separate name, 

But receipted in full—for the Fool. 


Virginia Woodward Cloud, 






































SIX NOVELS OF THE MOMENT 
I. 


ZoLa’s “TRUTH” * 


Vérité is not only the last but the long- 
est of M. Zola’s many long books. It 
comes third in what was intended to be 
a series of four—Fécondité, Travail, Vé- 
rité, Justice—each of which should ex- 
pose some existing evil in the national 
life of France, and preach its cure by the 
virtue named on the title-page. But I 
gather that the final volume, Justice, was 
not even begun at the time of M. Zola’s 
sudden and lamentable death. One read 
in the newspapers at the time that the 
enemies he had made by his attitude in 
the Dreyfus affair openly exulted over 
his asphyxiation. If Vérité had been in 
their hands at the time, they might have 
detected in his death the swift vengeance 
of Heaven. 

For Vérité is simply the Dreyfus case 
retold from M. Zola’s point of belief, with 
a different crime for the basis of the plot, 
and altered names for the dramatis per- 
sone. The crime is the murder of a 
schoolboy in a small provincial town; the 
innocent accused is a Jew schoolmaster ; 
and the villain of the piece is not the 
French military ring, but the clerical 
party which backed the Generals against 
Dreyfus. In this story the Church and 
the Army change places—or rather, the 
Army almost disappears in the back- 
ground, while the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood steps into the front place of igno- 
miny. M. Zola’s is indeed a tremendous 
attack, delivered, I cannot say with what 
amount of justice, but with unquestion- 

*Truth (Vérité). By Emile Zola. Trans- 


lated by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. New York: 
John Lane. 


able courage, and sustained by a passion- 
ate conviction which sweeps the reader 
through its long and complicated story, 
and makes this by far the most animated 
of all M. Zola’s later works. 

As for the truth of the charge, I lifted 
a humble voice at the time of the Rennes 
trial to say that if, on the one side, the 
Generals and the priests in France were 
resorting to the vilest methods of frus- 
trating truth, we in England could form 
no trustworthy judgment on the merits 
of the case while our newspapers, taking 
the other side, were with common consent 
garbling the evidence for all they were 
worth. To pervert truth in the cause of 
truth may be for the moment effective 
against opponents who are perverting it 
in the interest of falsehood; but such 
counterstrokes postpone, if they do not 
quite annul, the final victory. So while 
M. Zola unfolds his case, I am impressed 
by his passionate conviction, but cannot 
help remembering that on our side of the 
Channel the Generals’ case against Drey- 
fus not only never obtained a hearing, 
but was subjected to daily falsifications 
almost as flagrant as those against which 
M. Zola inveighs. Also, making all al- 
lowance for the fine organisation of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, I am not en- 
tirely convinced by the “conspiracy” in 
this story. Large bodies of men are not 
clever enough for conspiracies—they take 
more naturally to stampedes ; and an apt- 
ness to believe in conspiracies seldom 
goes with complete mental health either 
in the individual or in the body politic. 
We have recently had too much of this 
kind of thing in France and in England. 
There was (we were told) a military con- 
spiracy against Dreyfus, a Jew conspiracy 
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to vindicate him, a conspiracy to annex 
the Boer republics, a Boer conspiracy to 
drive us into the sea; and each of these 
conspiracies, in my humble opinion, 
merely spelled “the jumps.” 

Many reasons oblige me to discuss this 
book of M. Zola’s politically. To begin 
with, it is a political book. Secondly, I 
have only Mr. Vizetelly’s English version 
by me, which as literature is naught, but 
seems to reproduce after a fashion M. 
Zola’s well-known style. It was a style 
devoid of grace. His stories, toward the 
end, dispensed with all art in the telling, 
and came to rely entirely on the reitera- 
tion of the thesis, the accumulation of 
masses of unselected evidence, and the 
thumping of these upon the reader’s 
brain. Of Vérité as a story one can only 
say that M. Zola, writing with the fervour 
of one who has gone through fire for his 
beliefs, makes it hugely impressive. But 
the book as a deliberate arraignment of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood raises 
questions which no novel can settle, but 
they are questions deeply interesting to 
Englishmen just now, who have been 
forced to consider the influence of priest- 
hood upon education. 


A. T. Quiller-Couch. 


II. 


Mrs. Warp’s “Lapy Rose’s DAuGH- 
TER.”’* 


“And what is your opinion of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward?” an enthusiastic Ameri- 
can hostess asked of an English literary 
lady of world-wide distinction. 

The visitor politely made an effort to 
recall the name, and then answered with 
half-closed eyes and weary intonations: 
“I’m told she is a very industrious wo- 
man.” 

That is one view of the author of Lady 
Rose’s Daughter, who has lately also 
been abundantly slashed and held up to 
ridicule. Indeed, it is not altogether dif- 
ficult to be a little amusing at this lady’s 
expense. In the days of Robert Elsmere 
she was taken with undue seriousness. 
Eager for a great, new novelist, we 
rushed, only too generously, to hoist her 
into a roomy niche of fame. That she 


*Lady Rose’s Daughter. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. New York: Messrs. Harper Brothers. 


has not entirely filled it is, perhaps, less 
her fault than ours, and in pointing out 
obvious shortcomings, are we not just 
now rather prone to underestimate her 
real claims upon our consideration ? 
Frankly speaking, she is, not the writ- 
er’s favourite author; but this should 
hardly be sufficient reason for lightly dis- 
missing a romancer who counts readers 
by hundreds of thousands, and who does 
not hold this large audience by any mere- 
tricious wiles. Mrs. Ward is not showy, 
she makes no cheap or common appeal to 
trashy and unworthy tastes, nor is she 
particularly easy reading. Moreover, at 
a time when the superstition prevails that 
the general public, like modern children, 
must be spared any mournful emotions, 
that all fiction must be softened, sweet- 
ened and brightened (a select few alone 
being supposed to batten on Tolstoy and 
discomfort ), she has the courage to write 
a long story, in which the heroine seldom 
snatches more than a second’s respite 
from acute misery, whether painfully 
controlled or expressed in stormy tears. 
This unfortunate Julie Le Breton 
weeps and lies awake livelong nights like 
any eighteenth-century heroine, and, in- 
deed, why should she not, since she is 
avowedly fashioned after an eighteenth- 
century model? In building upon the 
true story of Julie de Lespinasse, Mrs. 
Ward set herself a highly complicated 
task, no less than vitalising and vivifying 
the emotions of another period. How- 
ever little the fundamentals of feeling 
may vary, their mode of expression is 
totally dissimilar at different epochs. 
Consequently, the fantastic giving way to 
sensibility which obtained in life and lit- 
erature through the eighteenth century 
and into the opening of the nineteenth, 
created an atmosphere difficult of revival, 
but still more difficult to transpose, as 
Mrs. Ward has attempted, into conditions 
a hundred years later. Added to these 
drawbacks inherent to the situation, the 
author’s very merits contribute to her un- 
doing. Above all things she is temperate. 
This is a virtue, a point of greatness. It 
is also something of a limitation in telling 
of reckless, ill-considered passion. Then 
again, Julie de Lespinasse perished out- 
right of her unhappy infatuation for 
Monsieur de Guibert, died of it as di- 
rectly as if she had drowned herself like 
piteous little Caroline Gunderéde. Life 




















occasionally presents these exaggerations, 
but Mrs. Ward is artist enough to under- 
stand that literature affords no license to 
the abnormal. Therefore the fictitious 
heroine, Julie Le Breton, may not be ex- 
terminated by her sufferings, but has to 
live them down, partially consoled with 
the excitement of sounding unknown 
depths in the complex and overwhelming 
nature of her consoler. This ending is 
far truer to life than if Mrs. Ward, ser- 
vilely following her model, had left Julie 
utterly consumed by passion, unable to 
survive the ravages of unspeakable emo- 
tion. But the process of consolation, 
though natural, comes perilously near be- 
littling the strength of these emotions. 
The perfect temperateness and restraint 
of the narrator likewise produce a me- 
dium ill adapted to conveying the impres- 
sion of desperate self-abandonment. Ma- 
non Lescaut could not have been written 
without ————— breaking a few eggs! 
Mrs. Ward’s most exciting crises vaguely 
recall certain private theatricals in which 
two inspired amateurs thrilled an aston- 
ished audience by their daring love scenes. 
The climax arrived, the lady and gentle- 
man passionately shook hands! 

Now dignified restraint cannot be too 
highly rated; it is wholesome, praise- 
worthy, reassuring. It has been a distin- 
guishing trait of the most characteristic 
English novelists; Miss Burney, Miss 
Austen, Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Edwards, 
Anthony Trollope, Thackeray, one and 
all these have steered clear of the turbid 
whirlpools of life. Their stories flow on 
like honest rivers or streamlets, passing 
normally through a varied country, faith- 
fully mirroring its image on a tranquil 
surface, unvexed by cataracts and foam- 
ing rapids. Now Mrs. Ward is not sat- 
ished with this ; she is much more serious. 
Her very prose lilts into cadences; she 
uses the grand manner! Well, so did 
Samuel Richardson, and with all his 
faults, he still survives. True, but he is 
not temperate ; he disregards all restraint. 
The story of Clarissa marches un- 
flinching to its tragic conclusion. The 
grand manner is sustained and justified ; 
but in anything short of complete tragedy 
this manner becomes unduly oppressive. 
In fact, Julie Le Breton, with her intense 
demand on the sympathies of those about 
her, with a marvellous elegance and dis- 
tinction added to captivating wit and a 
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mastery of the mot juste (these insisted 
upon at all turns, but never directly re- 
vealed to the reader ),this Julie, at the end 
of nearly five hundred pages, has become 
rather wearisome. 

Less important characters, such as a 
frivolous, loyal-hearted duchess, who es- 
pouses Julie’s cause, a dull, long-suffer- 
ing duke, chafing at his wife’s divided 
interest, a belligerent, jealous old lady— 
these people speak. A few words from 
the little duchess gratefully enliven 
lengthy passages of sheer narrative, like 
a natural person whisking through a com- 
pany of automatons. And not only are 
there pages of unbroken narrative, but, 
with occasional exceptions, everybody 
talks narrative. Mrs. Ward dwells upon 
Julie’s conversational gifts, but never a 
sample of them does she vouchsafe. She 
insists that although Jacob Delafield is a 
mystic and a philanthropist, he ordinarily 
uses the tongue of any well-bred, slangy 
Englishman ; but the given specimens of 
this gentleman’s remarks, to a casual 
reader, are hardly distinguishable from 
the manner of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Statesmen, soldiers, men of letters, well 
differentiated in careful descriptions, cer- 
tainly could never be told apart by their 
dialogue. The descriptions, moreover, 
though always admirable and frequently 
readable, too often lack opportuneness. 
They sidetrack the movement, and Mrs. 
Ward’s pace is never so rapid that she can 
afford deliberately to slacken it. 

Finally, when all is said and done, 
Lady Rose’s Daughter has the power gen- 
uinely to interest many thousands of 
thoughtful people who do not read a 
novel unless it possesses some real qual- 
ity. When this is the case, it is always 
worth trying to discover what this quality 
may be. To begin with, Mrs. Ward al- 
ways upholds and respects the English 
language. Then, her imagination, if not 
vivid, is at least fecund. There is no 
parsimonious hoarding of material, no 
economy of matter, but rather a lavish 
expenditure of characters and situations. 
Her tone is so invariably high that to 
commend it seems almost an imperti- 
nence; and as literary fashions pass in 
and out of vogue, she conscientiously 
keeps to her chosen field, without insin- 
cere experiments or vulgar bids for popu- 
larity. This field, moreover, is essen- 
tially the highest that any writer can se 
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lect. Whatever her defects, whatever her 
shortcomings, Mrs. Ward has the wisdom 
to use her trained capacity and ripe culti- 
vation in portraying the men and women 
of her own day and generation as she has 
seen and known them. 

The result of this is that, although 
helped and hampered by the tragic tale on 
which it is founded, dislocated by the 
transition from a real to an imaginary 
history, smothered in description, in 
spite of all these faults Lady Rose’s 
Daughter still belongs in that small class 
of novels which are undeniably worth a 
grown person’s while to read. 

Mary Moss. 


III. 
I. ZANGWILL’s “THE Grey Wic.”* 


The incessant interplay of fun and mel- 
ancholy which is one of the salient char- 
acteristics of the genius of Israel Zang- 
will finds personified reflection in the 
heroine of the “Serio-Comic Governess,” 
the closing novelette in his latest volume, 
The Grey Wig. Zangwill could say with 
Heine that he “cannot speak of his own 
pain without the thing becoming ludi- 
crous,” and he could say with his serio- 
comic governess that life is to him “too 
horribly amusing.” 

While at the theatre the governess 
found the melodrama she was seeing 
“killingly comic as soon as she under- 
stood that it was serious,” and “it was 
not till a comic opera came along that she 
was able to take the theatre seriously.” 
This is precisely the way the author seems 
to be impressed by what is going on on 
the stage of life. He cannot paint the 
ludicrous without tinging it with sadness 
—with the deep-rooted sadness of the 
Jewish race; nor can he give vent to his 
human sympathies without having the 
tragic note drowned in the uncontrollable 
rush of his humour. Sometimes excel- 
lent literature will thus be injured by the 
impetuous, overbearing flow of his wit. 
When the art of creating lifelike images 
is coupled with the gift of being unremit- 
tingly clever, an occasional falling out be- 
tween the two Muses is only too natural. 


*The Grey Wig: Stories and Novelettes. 
By I. Zangwill. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


Sometimes an exquisite piece of dialogue 
is turned into burlesque, marring the ar- 
tistic illusion of the entire scene by the 
epigrammatic genius of the author forc- 
ing a Zangwill joke into the mouth of a 
character that is distinctly not a Zangwill. 
There are not many Zangwills in this 
world of ours, at any rate, and the brill- 
iancy which adorns the speech of his crea- 
tions is sometimes suggestive of the 
effulgence of a woman whose manner of 
wearing her diamonds betrays the fact 
that they are not hers. 

The title story of the collection under 
review, which is also one of the best the 
author has given us, suffers from this dis- 
crepancy between character and diction 
in several notable instances. This is es- 
pecially to be regretted, because the story 
is brimful of unspoken comedy of the 
higher order ; of that sort of mirth which 
is above the mere coincidence of sound, 
which cannot and need not be put in the 
form of words because it springs from 
the inherent meaning of the situation. In 
this respect the underlying situation of 
The Grey Wig is one of the strongest 
Zangwill has conceived since his inimita- 
ble King of Schnorers established his 
place in literature as “easily the wittiest 
Jew after Heine,” as Mr. Howells has put 
it. And yet, while the tale is full of irre- 
sistible fun, the human interest which 
gives it vitality is touching in the highest 
degree. If, like Heine, Zangwill is a 
painter of “laughing tears,” he equally re- 
sembles the German poet in the force with 
which he depicts the tearful laughter 
of the human comedy; and in this sense 
The Grey Wig is a little masterpiece. 

It must be owned, too, that while the 
epigrammatic repartee which bears the 
name of unepigrammatic persons may 
interfere with the artistic effect of the in- 
dividual passages in which it occurs, the 
vividness of the general picture remains 
undimmed. The two impecunious French- 
women who have grown grey and de- 
crepit under their brown wigs, and who 
are now pinching and scrimping and put- 
ting themselves into all sorts of tragi- 
comic positions in their effort to save up 
the price of a grey wig, which they are 
to wear by turns, are convincing, marvel- 
lously individualised living creatures. 
The story palpitates with life and, upon a 
whole, is instinct with reality. 

What has here been said as to the occa- 
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sional piece of typically Zangwillian hu- 
mour which finds its way into the speech 
of people who are not meant to be hu- 
morous has no bearing upon the last story 
in the volume. The serio-comic govern- 
ess, who was created in the image of her 
Maker, is certainly intended to be bub- 
bling over with cleverness and felicity of 
expression. So the shower of epigram 
and “fine writing’ which comes from her 
lips is in perfect harmony with the funda- 
mental traits of the whole character. Her 
prayer, which is the result of one of those 
moods of hers when she pays for “all 
this fever and gaiety by fits of the black- 
est melancholy,” is in a certain respect 
as characteristic of herself as it is of her 
author and of Heinrich Heine: 


... Oh, Holy Mother of God!... You 
will say cling to the cross, but is not my 
whole life also a crucifixion? I am rent in 
twain. . . . Oh, Holy Mother, make me at one 
with myself. Send me the child’s heart and 
I will light a hundred candles to you. Or do 
you now prefer electricity? Oh, Maria ma- 
vourneen, I cannot pray to you, for there is a 
mocking devil within me and you will not cast 
him out. 


It is this mocking devil whose special 
predilection is the direction of epigram 
which sometimes spoils a bit of the most 
lifelike dialogue in Zangwill’s works. 

The volume contains the author’s new- 
est and oldest stories, including—*“for the 
sake of uniformity of edition,” so we are 
told in brief prefatory note—two novel- 
ettes that have seen the light before, but 
are now out of print. Of these The Big 
Bow Mystery is a fair-sized novel, in fact, 
and has had quite a large circulation on 
both sides of the water. 

The other short stories in the collec- 
tion are each as full of the brilliancy and 
the force of delineation which marks 
everything Zangwill does. 

Abraham Cahan. 


IV. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE’s “CoNJ UROR’S 
House.” * 


Mr. White has had the satisfaction of 
seeing his earlier book, The Blazed Trail, 


By Stewart Edward 
New York: McClure, Phillips and 


*Conjuror’s House. 
White. 
Company. 
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win its way into popular appreciation by 
sheer worth. That able and invigorat- 
ing romance of the lumberman and 
the forest is in larger evidence to- 
day than it was a year ago. It is more 
the pity, then, that he should follow 
it with a piece of work which lacks the 
measure of its predecessor. Conjuror’s 
House in fact is a long stort story. It 
is admirable considered as such, but it 
provokes the thought that it would have 
been better if it had made half as many 
chapters in a novel, the rest of which is 
here condensed into a few pages of retro- 
spect. Having said so much, it is only 
fair to add that the present book, within 
its limits, exhibits a growing sense of pro- 
portion, and, in general, an advance in 
literary method. Mr. White certainly 
is one of the few men now writing to 
whom we may look for fiction which will 
continue to be read for its convincing re- 
flection of American life, as well as for its 
entertainment. His books, whatever they 
have not been up to this time, are sound 
in intention, and as clean and tonic as the 
woods from which they draw their inspi- 
ration. With time their author may be 
expected to develop larger constructive 
ability, and acquire that deeper under- 
standing of the play of the emotions, espe- 
cially of sex, which will enable him to in- 
terpret these with the delicacy and sure- 
ness which are essential to the command 
of universal sympathy. 

Conjuror’s House is a Hudson Bay 
trading post. Within the confines of this 
little, half civilised community of a few 
whites and some score of half-breeds and 
Indians, and all in two days, revenge; 
commercial allegiance to an employer, 
grown into a sort of fierce sentiment ; obe- 
dience akin to fear; the inborn sense of 
independence; an elemental discrimina- 
tion between right and wrong; and a love 
which casts everything else aside work 
out their ends. It is all boldly done, in- 
tense and rapid ; there is no wasted word. 
In those two days a daughter of the Com- 
pany meets a young free-trader who has 
been caught on the forbidden ground and 
brought a prisoner to the post; by his 
physical vigour, his half scornful courage, 
his moveless will, and his almost hopeless 
situation she is swept from the moorings 
of her convent training and worship 
of her autocratic old father, the head 
of the station; in contact with the 
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threat of a slow and horrible death which 
hangs over the young man’s head she fur- 
nishes him with the means of escape, and 
knows then that she loves him. Behind 
these swift happenings is a chain of cir- 
cumstances which illustrates how often 
we are proceeding in a circle when we be- 
lieve that our path is direct and well 
known to us. A dramatic, if decidedly 
abrupt, crisis brings the strength and 
weakness of the three principal characters 
into high relief. I do not remember to 
have read another piece of fiction which 
makes more enticing certain aspects of 
the almost feudal life in that wild stretch 
of country to the north whose story might 
fittingly be written upon a beaver skin. 
Indeed, the perspective in which stands 
Mr. White’s story offers hints of the mas- 
terful qualities and achievements of the 
men who were that country’s actual 
rulers, of its austere yet always pictu- 
resque life, of the romance of its adventure 
which sharpen regret that he did not fill 
in the larger scheme upon which it seems 
that his book should have been built. 
Here we have but glimpses into the 
arches of the forest. The mighty 
Moose which whispers in summer to 
Virginia tells us but a small part of 
the secrets of the place whence it came. 
A journey that way either in the company 
of Galen Albret and his young wife be- 
fore Albret became the factor of Con- 
juror’s House, or with Ned Trent on the 
trail of his enemy, would have been well 
worth while with Mr. White for our 
guide and interpreter. 

But it may not be all regrets for what 
is not in the story. The fact that we do 
look back is a tribute to the stimulation 
of the characters. Done largely in out- 
line, they are definite, individual, sugges- 
tive. There is a strain of fine sentiment, 
as well as bone and muscle, in the hardy 
person of the free-trader which is awak- 
ened at the touch of Virginia, and which, 
with escape within his grasp, brings him 
back to what seems certain death. Vir- 
ginia, illusive as she is at times, comes 
nearer to being a real woman than any 
feminine figure Mr. White has given us, 
with the possible exception of Molly in 
The Westerners. There are fine and un- 
suspected depths in the nature of the stern 
old factor, who, till the last almost, makes 
us believe that he lives only for the oppor- 
tunity of the present. And there are some 


sketches in miniature of the voyageur 
which add a brighter touch of colour to 
the scene, a note of mingled gaiety and 
wistful reminiscence which speak much 
for Mr. White’s understanding. 
Churchill Williams. 


V. 
Mr. OprpENHEIM’s “THE TRAITORS.”* 


Of the various sorts of romantic sto- 
ries, perhaps the most to be preferred is 
that which has the least pretence to histor- 
ical truth of colour and background. In 
The Traitors, for instance, the plot and 
the telling, that is, the multiplicity of dra- 
matic effects and the smoothness and ra- 
pidity with which these follow one upon 
another, are everything ; no space is taken 
up with description—none is needed, for 
the action occurs in a principality called 
Theos, a kingdom invented for the occa- 
sion and inserted in the map of Europe 
for the Powers to plot against and quar- 
rel over. The civilisation of Theos is 
medizval, its people intensely aristo- 
cratic; they are great fighters and pas- 
sionate patriots, cherishing their inde- 
pendence for the dearest thing they have, 
and maintaining it in spite of their insig- 
nificance in numbers and resources. But 
at the time the story opens they have been 
trying an experiment in government and 
their rulers are about to sell them out to 
the Czar, so that the time is ripe for the 
return of a descendant of their exiled roy- 
alty to step into the throne and fight 
the great battle for independence. He is 
Prince Ughtred of Tyrnaus, once the fa- 
mous Captain Erlito of the English army 
—a soldier of fortune and a good fellow. 
His careless democracy is strange and 
out of place in Theos, and, while his sol- 
dierly qualities make him solid with the 
populace, his intimacy with an American 
capitalist and love for this millionaire’s 
daughter raise up powerful enemies in 
the Duke Nicholas of Reist and the 
Duke’s sister. In Walter Brand, an Eng- 
lish newspaper man, the new king has, 
however, a most useful friend. Brand 
stands by him from first to last ; his cool- 
ness and audacity in dealing with the in- 


*The Traitors. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
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triguing Russian minister, Domiloff, his 
indefatigable courage and equally unfail- 
ing cleverness—the whole inimitable part 
which this correspondent for the Daily 
Courier plays in the troublous situation 
of the little kingdom, makes him almost 
the hero of the novel, although the king 
is, nevertheless, the central figure. These 
characters, Ughtred, Nicholas, the Coun- 
tess Marie, Hiram Van Decht and his 
daughter Sara, Domiloff and Walter 
3rand, are constantly in motion before 
the reader; there is a plentiful supply of 
generals, lawmakers and villagers—not 
too many but just the number to fill out 
the story; and, against a sufficient back- 
ground amply suggesting the kind of 
place the kingdom of Theos is intended 
to be, the narrative moves swiftly and 
easily from encounter to encounter, from 
intrigue to intrigue, from passion to com- 
plication of passion, until the tumultuous 
train of events leads to a deadly war with 
the Turks—and the original complica- 
tions thrown in. 

So it may be seen that there is plenty of 
action in The Traitors, and that it con- 
tains the materials which make such nov- 
els popular and readable, and that it is 
cleverly written. 

Carl Hovey. 


VI. 
ArtTHUR CoLTon’s “T1osa.””* 


Among the younger writers of fiction 
Arthur Colton holds definite position as 
master of a style thoroughly finished, 
contained and pregnant. His stories 
have not always the absorbing interest, 
the romantic quality, with which Robert 
W. Chambers invests his tales; their hu- 
mour is more subtle, though none the less 
enjoyable, while, on the other hand, where 
Chambers now and again strikes you as 
a big boy plunging into and enjoying the 
adventure he describes—as his own hero 


*Tioba. By Arthur Colton. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 
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for the time being—with inevitable 
dashes of a certain buoyant, don’t-care 
amateurishness, Colton is always the ar- 
tist observer, adding stroke upon stroke 
with the surest of sure pens, powerful, 
balanced, masterful, and often brilliant. 
In these days of slipshod work done and 
overdone by the horde of men, women 
and children who purvey fiction for the 
admirers of When Knighthood Was in 
Flower, an author who recalls the old 
traditions that there were once such 
things as good writing and good story- 
telling may well receive something more 
than passing comment; nor do I use the 
word “style” in an exclusive, much less 
in the slighting, sense with which current 
tendencies have come to invest it. Free 
from all affectation of “fine writing,” Col- 
ton not only says well what he has to say, 
but he distinctly has it. Perhaps the 
story is not always the main thing, but it 
is never lacking, much less slighted or 
scorned. 

Tioba is a collection of short tales 
that have appeared, for the most part, 
in different magazines. Naturally they 
are of varying merit, but none is poor 
or poorly written, and if I were in- 
clined to criticise any severely, it would 
be because in such a collection one is 
prone to compare each with the best. 
That best is, in my opinion, The Spiral 
Stone. When I read this little sketch 
several years ago in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, it struck me at once as being as nearly 
perfect in its line as a thing could well be. 
Atmosphere, feeling, originality, bal- 
ance between what is said and what is 
suggested, all were there, set to the por- 
trayal of an idea, the weird mystery of 
which needed but the slightest failing of 
either to carry it from a consummate bit 
of literature to a thing flat and common- 
place. As for the other stories, personal 
taste goes for much, but “A Man for a’ 
That,” “The Green Grasshopper,” “Ene- 
mies” and the title story seem to me to 
be especially worth reading. 


Duffield Osborne. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
CENTURY IN CARICATURE. 
By 
Frederic Taber Cooper and Arthur Bartlett Maurice 


Part Third.—1848-1861. 





NINETEENTH 





The close of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century marks a convenient mo- 
ment for a backward glance. These fifty 
years which began with the consulship 
ot the first Napoleon and closed on the 
eve of the third Napoleon’s coup d'état, 
witnessed the rise and fall of more than 
one Napoleonic spirit in the realm of 
comic art. It was essentially a period of 
individualism, of the one-man power in 
caricature. Existing conditions forbade 
a logical and unbroken development of 
the political cartoon; it evolved only by 
fits and starts. It was often less an ex- 
pression of the popular mood than a ve- 
hicle for personal enthusiasm or personal 
rancour; at the hands of just a few mas- 
ters, it verged upon the despotic. At 
intervals, first in one country and then in 
another, a Gillray, a Rowlandson, a 
Daumier, would blaze forth, brilliant, er- 
ratic, meteor-like, leaving behind them a 
trail of scintillating suggestion, destined 
to fire some new fuse, to start caricature 
along some new curve of eccentricity. 
The importance of these fifty years, the 
lasting influence of these forerunners of 
the modern cartoonists, must not be 
underrated. Without the inspiration of 
their brilliant successes, and, it may 
also be added, the useful lessons of their 
errors and failures, the cartoon of to-day 
would be radically different, and prob- 
ably greatly inferior to what it is. Above 
all, they taught, by two tremendous ob- 
ject lessons, the potent force that lies in 
pictorial satire—by the share which Eng- 
lish cartoonists had in the overthrow of 
Napoleon I.; and which French cartoon- 
ists had in the downfall of Louis Phil- 


Note.—The fourth paper in this series will 
deal entirely with the American Civil War. 


ippe. But it was only with the advent of 
the modern comic weekly of the high 
type represented by Punch that it became 
possible to develop schools of caricature 
with definite aims and established tradi- 
tions—schools that have tended steadily 
to eliminate and reject the old-time ele- 
ments of vulgarity and exaggeration, to 
gain the increased influence that comes 
from sobriety of method and higher 
artistic excellence, and to hold erratic in- 
dividuality in check. Few people who 
are not directly concerned in its mak- 
ing ever realise how essentially the 
modern caricature is a composite produc- 
tion. Take, for example, the big, dou- 
ble-page cartoon which has become such 
a familiar weekly feature in Puck or 
Judge, with its complicated group of fig- 
ures, its suggestive background, its mul- 
titude of clever minor points; the germ 
idea has been piciced out from perhaps a 
dozen others, as the result of careful 
deliberation, and from this starting point 
the whole design has been built up, de- 
tail by detail, representing the joint clev- 
erness of the entire editorial staff. But 
the collaboration reaches further back 
than this. A political cartoon resembles 
i a way a composite photograph, which 
embodies not merely the superimposed 
features of the men who sat before the 
camera, but something also of the count- 
less generations before them who have 
made their features what they are by 
transmitting from father to son some- 
thing of their own personality. In the 
same way, the political cartoon of to-day 
is the product of a gradual evolution, 
mirroring back the familiar features of 
many a cartoon of the past. It is not 
merely an embodiment of the ideas of the 
satirists who suggested it and the artist 
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who drew it, but also of many a tradi- 
tional and _ stereotyped symbol, _ be- 
queathed from generation to generation 
by artists dead and gone. The very es- 
sence of pictorial satire, its alpha and 
omega, so to speak, is symbolism, the use 
of certain established types, conven- 
tional personifications of Peace and War, 
Death and Famine and Disease, Father 
Time with his scythe, the Old Year and 
the New; the Russian Bear, the British 
Lion and the American: Eagle; Uncle 
Sam and Columbia, Britannia and John 
3ull. These figures, as we have them 
to-day, cannot point to any one creator. 
They are not an inspiration of the mo- 
ment, a stroke of genius, like Daumier’s 
‘“Macaire” or Travies’s “Mayeux.”’ They 
are the product of a century of evolution, 
a gradual survival of the fittest, resulting 
from the unconscious natural selection of 
popular approval. No better specific in- 
stance can be taken than that of the fa- 
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something, a touch here, a line there, 
toward making him what he is to-day. 
As Mr. Spielmann has pointed out, the 
earliest prototype of Punch’s John Bull 
is to be sought in Gillray’s conception of 
“Farmer George,” that figured in a long 
series of malevolent caricatures depict- 
ing George III. as a gaping country lout, 
a heavy, dull-witted Yokel. There is no 
more curious paradox in the history of 
caricature than that this figure of 
“Farmer George,” conceived in pure 
malice as a means of inspiring resent- 
ment against a king popularly believed 
to care more for his farmyard than for 
the interests of his subjects, should by 
gradual transition have come to be ac- 
cepted as the symbolic figure of the na- 
tion. Yet the successive steps are eas) 
enough to understand. When Gillray’s 
point of attack had shifted from the 
throne of England to the throne of 
France, his type of “Farmer George” 
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ROUGH AND READY LOCOMOTIVE AGAINST THE FIELD. 


From the Collection of the New York Historical Society. 


miliar figure of John Bull as he appears 
from week to week in the contemporary 
pages of Punch, for his descent may be 
traced in an unbroken line—there are no 
missing links. No single British carica- 
turist, from Gillray to Du Maurier, can 
claim the credit for having invented him; 
yet each in his turn has contributed 


needed but slight modification to become 
a huge, ungainly ogre, the incarnation of 
sritish wrath against “Little Boney”— 
shaking a formidable fist at the coast of 
Calais, wading knee-deep across the 
channel, or greedily opening a cavernous 
jaw to take in a soul-satisfying meal of 
French frigates. But beneath the exag- 
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gerated ferocity of Gillray’s extreme 
type, the idea of a farmer as the national 
figure is never quite lost sight of. In 
Gillray’s later cartoons the conception of 
John Bull had already taken on a more 
consistent and definite form. At the 
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squire, the colonel and the admiral are 
to be at once expressed, together with 
all that they legislate or fight for, 
in the symbolic figure of the nation, to 
present the incarnate Mr. Bull always as 
a tarmer—never as a manutacturer or 
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hands of Rowlandson and Woodward he 
lost much of his uncouthness and began 
to assume a more benign and mellower 
aspect; a cartoon by the latter, entitled 
“Genial Rays,” pictures him reclining 
luxuriously upon a bed of roses, bask- 
ing in “the sun of patriotism,” the image 
of agricultural contentment. A certain 
coarseness and vulgarity, however, clung 
to him until well down into the forties, 
when the refining touch of Leech and 
Tenniel gradually idealised him into the 
portly, choleric, well-to-do rural gentle- 
man who is to-day such a familiar figure 
the world over. This type of John Bull 
as the representative Briton once called 
forth some thoroughly characteristic 
comments from John Ruskin. ‘Is it 
not surely,” he asks, “some overrul- 
ing power in the nature of things, quite 
other than the desire of his readers, 
which compels Mr. Punch, when the 
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shopkeeper?’ Such a view on the part 
of Mr. Ruskin is consistent with his life- 
long insistence upon literal truth in art. 
But he was obviously mistaken when he 
questioned that John Bull is the deliber- 
ate choice of the British public. The av- 
erage Englishman, whether soldier or 
sailor, statesman, merchant or manu- 
facturer, approves and enjoys the pleas- 
ant fiction that the representative type is 
a good, old-fashioned country gentleman, 
conservative and rather insular, a sup- 
porter of landed interests, a patron of 
country sports; in short, one who lives 
his life close to his native soil, who 
seems to peisonify the rolling down, the 
close-clipped hedge, the trim garden- 
plot, the neat thatched roof, things which 
typify England the world over. 

Not only are most of the wey He sym- 
bolic figures—John Bull, Uncle Sam and 
the rest—what they are because they meet 
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“THE ONLY LAMPS AUTHORISED TO LIGHT THE 
PATH OF THE GOVERNMENT.” BY 
VERNIER IN “CHARIVARI.” 


with popular approval, but no cartoonist 
to-day could venture upon any radical 
departure fiom the established type—a 
bearded John Bull, a smooth-shaven Uncle 
Sam—without calling down public dis- 
favour upon his head. If one stops to 
think of it, our own accepted national 
type, the tall, lank, awkward figure, the 
thin, angular Yankee face with a shrewd 
and kindly twinkle in the eye, is even less 
representative of the average American 
than John Bull is of the average Briton. 
It is interesting to recall that before the 
Civil War our national type frequently 
took the form of a Southerner—regular 
—in the pages of Punch. To-day, in 
England and in America, there is but one 
type of Uncle Sam, and we would not 
tolerate a change. It may be that in the 
gaunt, loose-knit frame, the strong and 
rugged features we recognise a kinship 
to that sterling and essentially American 
type of man which found its best expo- 
nent in Lincoln, and that this is the rea- 
son why Uncle Sam has become the most 
universally accepted and the best beloved 
of all our conventional types. 


It was only natural that caricature, like 
every other form of free expression of 
opinion, should feel the consequences of 
the general political upheaval of 1848; 
and these consequences differed widely 
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in the different countries of Europe, ac- 
cording to the degree of civic liberty 
which that revolutionary movement had 
effected. In Germany, for example, it 
resulted in the establishment of a whole 
group of comic weeklies, with a license 
for touching upon political topics quite 
unprecedented in that land of imperial- 
ism and censorship. In France, on the 
contrary, political caricature came to an 
abrupt close just at a time when it had 
begun to give promise of exceptional in- 
terest. Louis Napoleon, who owed his 
elevation to the presidency of the repub- 
lic chiefly to the popular belief in his ab- 
solute harmlessness, developed a most 
unexpected and disconcerting strength of 
character. His capacity for cunning 
and unscrupulousness was yet to be 
learned ; but a feeling of distrust was al- 
ready in the air, and the caricaturists 
were quick to reflect it. Louis Napoleon, 
however, was keenly alive to the deadly 
harm wrought to his predecessor by 
Philipon’s pictorial sharp-shooters, and 
he did not propose to let history repeat 
itself by holding him up to public ridi- 
cule, after the fashion of the poor old 
“Poire,” the citizen king. Accordingly 
the coup d'état was hardly an accom- 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AND MADAME FRANCE. 


“Deign to accept my arm.” 
“Monsieur, your passion is entirely too sud 

den. I have no faith in it.” 
By Daumier in “Charivari.’ 
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plished fact when press laws were 
passed of such a stringent nature that the 
public press, and pictorial satire along 
with it, was reduced to a state of vassal- 
age, dependent upon the imperial ca- 
price, a condition that lasted upward of 
fifteen years. Consequently, the few car- 
toons satirising Napoleon III. that ema- 
nate from French sources either belong 
to the closing years of his reign or else 
antedate the law of 1851, which denied 
trial by jury to all cases of infringement 
of the press laws. The latter cartoons, 
however, are of special interest, for they 
serve to throw important light upon the 
popular state of mind just prior to the 
famous coup d'état. 

The majority of these cartoons ap- 
peared in the pages of Charivari, and 
some of the best are due to the caustic 
pencil of Charles Vernier. A good speci- 
men of this artist’s work is a lithograph 
entitled ““The Only Lamps Authorised 
for the Present to Light up the Path 
of the Government,” showing Louis 
Napoleon marching along sedately, his 
hands clasped behind his back and 
his way illuminated by three lantern 
bearers. The lanterns are, respec: 
tively, La Patrie du Soir, Le Moni- 
teur du Soir and La Gazette de France, 
newspapers then in favour with the gov- 
ernment. Just in front of Louis Napo- 
leon, however, may be seen a dark and 
ominous manhole. Another of Vernier’s 
cartoons is called “The Shooting Match 
in the Champs Elysées.” The target is 
the head of the Constitution surmounting 
a pole. Napoleon is directing the efforts 
of the contestants. “The man who 
knocks the target over completely,” he is 
saying, “I will make my Prime Minis- 
ter.’ The contrast between the great Na- 
poleon and the man whom Victor Hugo 
liked so to call “Napoleon the Little” 
suggested another pictorial effort of Ver- 
nier. A veteran of the Grand Army is 
watching the coach of the state passing 
by Napoleon holding the reins. ‘What! 
That my Emperor!” exclaims the vet- 
eran shading his eyes. “Those rascally 
Englishmen, how they have changed my 
vision!” The methods by which Louis 
Napoleon obtained his election first as 
President for ten years, and secondly as 
Emperor of the French, were satirised in 
Charivari by Daumier in a cartoon called 
“Les Aveugles” (The Blind). In the 
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centre of this cartoon is a huge ballot jar 
marked “Universal Suffrage.” Around 
this the sightless voters are laboriously 
groping. 

Many were the designs by which 
Daumier in Charivari satirised Louis 
Napoleon’s flirtation with the French re- 
public. In one of them the Prince, bear- 
ing a remote resemblance in manner and 
in dress to Robert Macaire, is offering the 
lady his arm. “Belle dame,” he is say- 
ing, “will you accept my escort?” To 
which she replies coldly: “Monsieur, 
your passion is entirely too sudden. I 
can place no great faitl, in it ” 














LOUIS NAPOLFON’S PROCLAMATION. 


BY GILL. 


Pictorial expressions of opinion re- 
garding the “great crime” of 1851, which 
once more replaced a republic with an 
empire, must be sought for outside of 
France. But there was one subject at 
this time upon which even the strictest 
of edicts could not enforce silence, and 
that was the subject of Napoleon’s mar- 
riage to Eugenie. The Emperor’s Span- 
ish bride was never popular, not even 
during the first years of the Second Em- 
pire, before she began to meddle with af- 
fairs of state; and in many incisive ways 
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GALAT FOOTRACE FOR THE PRESIDENTIAL PURSE $100,000 AND PICKINGS OVER THE UNION COURSE 1852. 
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the Parisians heaped ridicule upon her. 
A curious little pamphlet with text and 
illustrations about the new Empress was 
sold in Paris at the time of the marriage. 
This pamphlet was entirely complimen- 
tary and harmless. ‘The biting humour 
of it was on the title-page, which the 
vendors went about crying in the streets: 
“The portrait and virtues of the Em- 
press, all for two sous!” But for a frank 
expression of what the world thought of 
the new master of the destinies of 
France, it is necessary to turn to the con- 
temporary pages of Punch. The “Lon- 
don Charivari’” was at this time just en- 
tering upon its most glorious epoch of 
political caricature. John Leech, one of 
the two great English cartoonists of the 
past half century, had arrived at the ma- 
turity of his talent ; the second, John Ten- 
niel, was destined soon to join the staff 
ot Punch in place of Richard Doyle, who 
resigned in protest against the editorial 
policy of attacking the Roman Catholic 
Church. Both of these artists possessed 
a technical skill and a degree of artistic 
inspiration that raised them far above the 
level of the mere caricaturist. And as it 
happened, the world was entering upon 
a long succession of stormy scenes, des- 


tined to furnish them with matter worthy 


of their pencils. After forty years of 
peace, Europe was about to incur an epi- 
demic of war. The clash between Tur- 


key and Russia in 1853 was destined to 
assume international proportions in the 
Crimean War: England’s troubles were 
to be augmented by the revolt of her 
Indian mercenaries ; the Russian war was 
to be closely followed by another between 
France and Austria; by the enfranchise- 
ment of Italy from the Alps to the Adri- 
atic; the bitter struggle between Prussia 
and Austria; and the breaking up of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, with the 
Franco-Prussian War looming up in the 
near future. It was on the threshold of 
such troublous times, and as if prophetic 
of the end of European tranquillity, that 
Leech signalised the accession of Napo- 
leon IIT. as Emperor with the significant 
cartoon, “France is Tranquil!!!” Poor 
France cannot well be otherwise than 
tranquil, for Mr. Leech depicts her bound 
hand and foot, a chain-shot fastened to 
her feet and a sentry standing guard 
over her with a bayonet. The artist soon 
followed this up with another cartoon, 
evidently suggested by the initial plate of 
“The Rake’s Progress,’ by Hogarth. 
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The Prince President, in the character of 
the Rake, has just come into his inheri- 
tance, and has cast aside his former mis- 
tress, Liberté, to whom he is offering 
money, her mother (France) standing 
by, an indignant witness to the scene. 
His military tailor is measuring him for 
a new imperial uniform, while behind 
him a priest (in allusion to the financial 
aid which the Papal party was receiving 
from Napoleon) is helping himself from 
a plate of money standing beside the 
President. On the floor is a confused 
litter of swords, knapsacks, bayonets, 
crowns, crosses of the Legion of Honour, 
the Code, Napoleon, and other miscella- 
neous reminders of Louis’s well-known 
craze on the subject of his uncle and his 
uncle’s ideas. Mr. Tenniel’s early car- 
toons of Louis Napoleon are scarcely 
more kindly. The Emperor’s approach- 
ing marriage is hit off in one entitled 
“The Eagle in Love,” in which Eugenie, 
represented with the most unflattering 
likeness, is employed in paring the im- 
perial eagle’s talons. In 1853, Tenniel 
depicts an “International Poultry Show,” 
where we see among the entries a va- 
riety of eagles—the Prusian eagle, the 
American eagle, the two-headed Russian 
and Austrian eagles—and among them a 
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wretched mongrel, more closely akin to a 
bedraggled barn-door fowl than to the 
“French Eagle” which it claims to be. 
(jueen Victoria, who is visiting the show, 
under escort of Mr. Punch, remarks: 
“We have nothing of that sort, Mr. 
Punch; but should there be a lion show, 
we can send a specimen!!”’ 

The grim struggle of the Crimean War 
for a time checked Mr. Punch’s attacks 
upon Napoleon III. and turned his at- 
tention in another direction. Although 
the war cloud in the East was assuming 
portentous dimensions, there were many 
in England, the Peace Society, the mem- 
bers of the peace-at-any-price party, 
with Messrs. Bright and Cobden at 
their head, and most conspicuous of all 
the Prime Minister, Lord Aberdeen, 
who deliberately blinded themselves to 
the possibility of war. It was for the en- 
lightenment of these gentlemen that Mr. 
Leech designed his cartoon “No Dan- 
ger,” representing a donkey eloquent in 
his stolid stupidity, tranquilly braying in 
front of a loaded cannon. In still another 
cartoon Lord Aberdeen himself is plac- 
idly smoking “The Pipe of Peace” over 
a brimming barrel of gurpowder. John 
Bull, however, has already become wide 
awake to the danger, for he is nailing the 
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Russian eagle to his barn door, remark- 
ing to his French neighbour that he won't 
worry the Turkies any more. At this 
time England had begun to watch with 
growing jealousy the cordial entente be- 
tween Russia and Austria, for the Em- 
peror Nicholas was strongly suspected of 


viding a bottle of port between them. 
“Now then, Austria,’ says Nicholas, 
“just help me finish the Port(e).” Mean- 
while, hostilities between Turkey and 
Russia had begun, and the latter had al- 
ready received a serious setback at Olte- 
nitza, an event commemorated by Ten- 
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PROGRAMME OF A THEATRICAL PERFORMANCE GIVEN BY THE FRENCH SOLDIERS 
IN THE TRENCHES BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 


having offered to Austria a slice of his 
prospective prize, Turkey. This rumour 
forms the basis of an effective cartoon by 
Leech, “The Old ’Un and the Young 
’Un,” in which the Russian and Austrian 
Emperors are seated at table genially di- 


niel in his cartoon of “A Bear with 
a Sore Head.” In spite of his blind op- 
timism, Lord Aberdeen was by this time 
finding it decidedly difficult to handle the 
reins of foreign affairs. One of the best 
satires of the year is by Tenniel, entitled 
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“The Unpopular Act of the Courier of 
St. Petersburg,” depicting Aberdeen per- 
forming the dangerous feat of driving a 
team of vicious horses. The mettlesome 
leaders, Russia and Turkey, have already 
taken the bit between their teeth, while 
Austria, catching the contagion of their 
viciousness, is plunging dangerously. 
This cartoon was soon followed by an- 
other still more notable, entitled “What 
It Has Come To,” one of those splendid 
animal pictures in which John Tenniel 
especially ex- 

celled. It 
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This will be very annoying to dear old 
Aberdeen!’ In the following November 
the British victory of Inkermann, won 
against almost hopeless odds, was wit- 
nessed by two members of the Russian 
imperial family. Leech promptly com- 
memorated this fact in his picture of “The 
Russian Bear’s Licked Cubs, Nicholas 
and Michael.” The cartoon entitled the 
“Bursting of the Russian Bubble” ap- 
peared in Punch, October 14th, 1854, just 
after the battle of the Alma had taken 
place and part 
of the Rus- 





shows us the 
Russian bear, 
scampering 
off in the dis- 
tance, while 
in the fore- 
ground Lord 
Aberdeen is 
clinging des- 
perately to the 
British lion 
which has 
started in mad 
pursuit, with 
his mane erect 
and his tail 
stiffened like 
a ramrod; the 
lion plunges 
along drag- 
ging behind 
him the terri- 
fied premier, 
who is gasp- 
ing out that 
he can no 
longer hold 
him and is 
forced to ‘“‘let 
him go.” At 
the same time 


Mr. Leech 











“GENERAL FEVRIER” TURNED, TRAITOR. 


“Buwu ass Two Gewenass oF weom sme can Conmipe—Gewenats Jasvinn ano Fevaren.”—Speect of the late Emperor of Rusa. 


sian fleet had 
been d e- 
stroyed by the 
English and 
French ships 
at Sebastopol. 
This cartoon 
is by the hand 
of Leech. 
The Russian 
Emperor, 
Nicholas _ L., 
had boasted 
of the “irre- 
sistible pow- 
er’ which 
was to enable 
him to over- 
throw the al- 
lied forces 
gathered in 


the Crimea, 
and here the 
artist shows 
very graph- 


ically the 
shattering of 
this “‘irresisti- 
ble power” 
and of the 
“unlimited 
means.” Of 








also repre- 
sented pic- 
torially Lord Aberdeen awakening to the 
necessity of war in his “Bombardment of 
Odessa.” The cartoon is in two parts, 
representing respectively the English 
Premier and the Russian Emperor read- 
ing their morning paper. “Bombardment 
of Odessa,” says Aberdeen! “Dear me, 
this will be very disagreeable to my 
imperial friend.” “Bombardment of 
Odessa,” says Nicholas; “confound it! 


all the car- 
toons which 
Leech produced there is none which 
enjoys a more enduring fame than the 
one entitled “General Février Turned 
Traitor.” Certainly no other in the whole 
series of Crimean War cartoons appear- 
ing in Punch compares with it in power. 
Yet splendid and effective as it is there is 
in it a cruelty worthy of Grandville or 
Gillray, and when it appeared it caused a 
shudder to run through all England. The 
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BURSTING OF THE RUSSIAN BUBBLE. 








Russian Emperor had boasted in a speech 
on the subject of the Crimean War that 
whatever forces France and England 
might be able to send to the front, Russia 
possessed two generals on whom she 
could always rely, General Janvier, and 
General Février. In other words, Nicho- 
las I. cynically alluded to the hardship of 
the Russian winter, on which he counted 
to reduce greatly by death the armies of 
the allies in the Crimea. But toward the 
end of the winter, the Emperor himself 
died of pulmonary apoplexy, after an at- 
tack of influenza. In a flash, Leech 
seized upon the idea. General Février 
had turned traitor. Under this title, the 
cartoon was published by Punch in its is- 
sue of March roth, 1855. General Février 
(Death in the uniform of a Russian gen- 
eral) is placing his deadly hand on the 
breast of Nicholas, and the icy cold of 
the Russian winter—the ally in whom the 
Emperor had placed his trust—has re- 
coiled upon himself. The tragic dignity 
and grim significance of this cartoon 
made a deep impression upon Ruskin, 
who regarded it as representing in the art 
of caricature what Hood’s “Song of the 
Shirt” represents in poetry. “The re- 
ception of the last-named wood cut,” he 
says, “was in several respects a curious 
test of modern feeling. . . . There are 


some points to be regretted in the execu- 
tion of the design, but the thought was 
a grand one; the memory of the word 
spoken and of its answer could hardly in 
any more impressive way have been re- 
corded for the people; and I believe that 
to all persons accustomed to the earnest 
forms of art it contained a profound and 
touching lesson. The notable thing was, 
however, that it offended persons not in 
earnest. and was loudly cried out against 
by the polite journalism of Society. This 
fate is, I believe, the almost inevitable one 
of thoroughly genuine work in these days, 
whether poetry or painting; but what 
added to the singularity in this case was 
that coarse heartlessness was even more 
offended than polite heartlessness.”’ 

As was but natural, the Anglo-French 
alliance against Russia is alluded to in 
more than one of Mr. Punch’s Crimean 
War cartoons. One of the earliest is a 
fine drawing by Tenniel of England and 
France typified by two fine specimens of 
Guards of both nations standing back to 
back in friendly rivalry of height, and 
Mr. Spielmann records in his History of 
Punch that the cut proved so popular that 
under its title of ““The United Service” it 
was reproduced broadcast on many ar- 
ticles of current use and even served as 








BROTHERS IN ARMS. THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
TROOPS IN THE CRIMEA, 















a decoration for the backs of playing 
cards. Still another cartoon, entitled ‘‘The 
Split Crow in the Crimea,” represents 
England and France as two huntsmen, 
hard on the track of a wounded and flee- 
ing two-headed bird! “He’s hit hard !— 
follow him up!” exclaimed the hunts- 
men. In a French reproduction of this 
cartoon, which is to be found in Ar- 
mand Dayot’s Le Second Empire, 
“Crow” is amusingly translated as cou- 
ronne (crown), and the publishers of 
Punch are given as “MM. Breadburg, 
Agnew, et Cie.” Another cartoon of the 
same period is called “Brothers in Arms.” 
It shows a British soldier carrying on 
his back a wounded French soldier, 
and a French soldier carrying on his 
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interesting as an evidence that American 
sympathy during the war was in a mea- 
sure on the Russian side. The Russian 
General Menchikoff is standing on the 
heights of Sebastopol looking down smil- 
ingly and serenely on the discomforted 
allies, saying: “How do you, gentle- 
men? Very happy to see you. You 
must be tired. Won’t you walk in and 
take something?” John Bull, seriously 
wounded, is lying prostrate, bawling out: 
“Come, come, Turk, no dodging. Hul- 
loa there! Is that the way you stick to 
your friends? The coat of my stomach 
is ruined, my wind nearly gone. I won't 
be able to blow for a month. Pull me out 
of this at any price! The devil take one 
party and his dam the other. I am get- 











THE BRITISH LIONS VENGEANCE ON THE BENGAL TIGER | 








back a wounded Englishman. The two 
wounded men are clasping hands. There 
is no better evidence of the utter dearth 
of French caricature at this period than 
the fact that M. Dayot, whose indefatiga- 
ble research has brought together a 
highly interesting collection of pictorial 
documents of all classes upon this period 
of French history, could find nothing in 
the way of a cartoon in his own country 
and was forced to borrow from Punch 
the few that he reproduces. 

Among the crude American litho- 
graphs of this period the Crimean War 
was not forgotten. A rather rare car- 
toon, entitled “Turkey, John Bull and 
M. Frog-Eater in a Bad Fix,” is especially 


ting sick of this business.” By his side 
is the figure of a Frenchman just hit by 
a cannon-ball from one of the Russian 
guns, and crying out: “O! By damn! I 
not like such treat. I come tousand mile 
and spend ver much money to take some- 
ting from wid you, and you treat me as 
[ vas von Villin! Scoundrel!! Rob- 
bare!!!” 

In closing the subject of the Crimean 
War, it is worth while to call attention to 
one curious phase of the war as contained 
in the programme of a theatrical enter- 
tainment given by the French soldiers in 
the trenches of Sebastopol, December 234, 
1855. The programme is headed “The 
Little Comic Review of the Crimea.” It 
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contains the announcement of the Tcher- 
naia Theatre, which four days later is to 
present three dramatic pieces. The draw- 
ing is by Lucien Salmont. 

One final echo of the struggle in the 
Crimea is found in another of Tenniel’s 
graphic animal pictures, “The British 
Lion Smelled a Rat,” which depicts an 
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angry lion sniffing suspiciously at the 
crack of a door behind which is being 
held the conference which followed the 
fall of Sebastopol. But by far the most 
famous instance of Tenniel’s work is his 
series of Cawnpore cartoons, the series 
bearing upon the Indian mutiny of 1857; 
and one of the finest, if not the very fin- 
est, of them all is that entitled “The Brit- 
ish Lion’s vengeance on the Bengal 
Tiger.” It represents in the life work of 
Tenniel what “General Février Turns 
Traitor” stands for in the life work of 
John Leech. The subject was suggested 
to Tenniel by Shirley Brooks. It summed 
up all the horror and thirst for revenge 
which animated England when the news 
came of the treacherous atrocities of the 
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Sepoy rebels. The Cawnpore massacre 
of women and children ordered by the in- 
famous Nana Sahib had taken place in 
June, and when this cartoon appeared in 
Punch, August 22d, 1857, England had 
just sent thirty thousand troops to In- 
dia. In the picture the British lion is 
springing at the throat of the Bengal 
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tiger, which is standing over the pros- 
trate bodies of a woman and a child. The 
tiger, fearful of being robbed of its prey, 
is snarling at the avenging lion. Another 
of the famous Cawnpore cartoons of Ten- 
niel is descriptive of British vengeance 
on the Sepoy mutineers. The English 
troops were simply wild for revenge 
when the stories came to them of the 
atrocities which had been perpetrated on 
English women and children, and their 
vengeance knew no bounds. The Sepoys 
were blown from the mouths of the Eng- 
lish cannon. It was the custom of the 
English soldiers to pile up a heap of Se- 
poys, dead or wounded, pour oil over 
them, and then set fire to the pile. The 
Tenniel cartoon, entitled “Justice,” pub- 
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lished September 12th, 1857, shows the 
figure of justice with sword and shield 
cutting down the mutineers, while behind 
her are the British troops working de- 
struction with their bayonets. 

No sooner had the English-French al- 
liance against Russia come to an end than 
Punch once more began to give expres- 
sion to his disapproval of Napoleon. A 
hostile spirit toward Frenchmen was in- 
grained in the very nature of John Leech, 
and he vented it freely in such cartoons 
as his celebrated ‘Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 
in which the French cock, clad in the uni- 
form of a colonel, is crowing lustily over 
the results of a war of which Great Brit- 
ain had borne the brunt. Or again, in 
“Some Foreign Produce that Mr. Bull 
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the direct cause of Thackeray’s resigna- 
tion from the staff of Punch in the win- 
ter of 1854. Ina letter written in the fol- 
lowing March, Thackeray explains that 
he had had some serious differences re- 
garding the editorial policy of Punch, 
and more specifically about the abuse of 
Louis Napoleon which, he says, “I think 
and thought was writing unjustly at that 
time and dangerously for the welfare 
and peace of the country ;” and he then 
adds the specific instance which prompted 
him to sever connections: “Coming from 
Edinburgh | bought a Punch containing 
the picture of a beggar on horseback, in 
which the Emperor was_ represented 
galloping to hell with a sword reeking 
with blood. As soon as ever I could, 
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PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION O 


can very well Spare,” a cut which in- 
cludes French conspirators, vile French 
women, organ-grinders (Mr. Leech was 
abnormally sensitive to street noises) and 
other objectionable foreign refuse. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that 
Leech’s hostility to Louis Napoleon was 
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after my return, I went to Bouverie Street 
and gave in my resignation.” Thack- 
eray’s act had no influence upon the pol- 
icy of Punch. Leech’s cartoons grew 
steadily more incisive in character. One 
of the most extraordinary is that known 
as “The French Porcupine.” It repre- 
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sents Napoleon III. as a porcupine, bris- 
tling with French bayonets in place of 
quills. One of Napoleon’s favourite say- 
ings was “L’Empire c’est la paix.” But 
this saying was very often contradicted 
by events, and the first ten years of his 
occupation of the French throne showed 
France embroiled in the Crimean Warand 
the war with Austria. In preparation for 
the latter conflict a large increase was be- 
ing made in the French military arma- 
ment; and Leech seized upon the Em- 
peror’s dictum only to express his scep- 
ticism. The cartoon appeared in March, 
1859. As a matter of fact the idea in 
this cartoon had previously been used in 
another called “The Puppet Show,” pub- 
lished in June, 1854, depicting the Czar 
Nicholas in a manner closely similar ; yet 
Mr. Spielmann, who notes this fact, adds 
that Mr. Leech had probably never seen, 
or else had forgotten, the earlier carica- 
ture. This “French Porcupine” is cited 
as an instance of Leech’s extraordinary 
speed in executing a cartoon directly 
upon the wooden block. The regular 
Punch dinner had that week been held a 
day late. “Every moment was precious, 
and Leech proposed the idea for the car- 
toon, drew it in two hours, and caught 
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his mid-day train on the following day, 
speeding away into the country with John 
Tenniel for their usual Saturday hunt.” 
lt was during this same year, 1859, at the 
close of the war which humbled Austria 
and forced her to surrender Venetia to 
Sardinia, that Leech voiced the suspicion 
that Louis was casting longing eyes upon 
Italian territory in a cartoon entitled “A 
Scene from the New Pantomime.” Na- 
poleon III. here figures as a clown, a re- 
volver in his hand, a goose labelled Italy 
protruding from his capacious pocket. 
He is earnestly assuring Britannia, repre- 
sented as a stout, elderly woman, eyeing 
him suspiciously, that his intentions are 
strictly honourable. 

In this country the political cartoon, 
which practically began with William 
Charles’s parodies upon Gillray, devel- 
oped in a fitful and spasmodic fashion un- 
til about the middle of the century. 
Their basis was the Gillray group of 
many figures, and they had also much of 
the Gillray coarseness and indecency, 
with a minimum of artistic skill. They 
were mostly lithographs of the crudest 
sort, designed to pass from hand to hand 
or to be tacked up on the wall. It was 
not until the first administration of An- 
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drew Jackson that a school of distinctly 
American political caricature can be said 
to have existed. It was in 1848 that the 
firm of Currier and Ives, with an office 
in Nassau Street in New York City, be- 
gan the publication of a series of cam- 
paign caricatures of sufficient merit to 
have been a serious factor in influencing 
public opinion. Crude as they are, these 
lithographs are exceedingly interesting to 
study in detail. They tell their story very 
plainly, even apart from the legends en- 
closed in the huge balloon-like loops issu- 
ing from the lips of each member of the 
group—loops that suggest a grotesque 
resemblance to a soap-bubble party on a 
large scale. There is an amusing stiff- 
ness about the figures. They stand in 
such painfully precise attitudes that at a 
little distance they might readily be mis- 
taken for some antiquated fashion plates. 
The faces, however, are in most cases ex- 
cellent likenesses; they are neither dis- 
torted nor exaggerated. The artists are 
sadly behind the times in turning the use 


of the loop which Continental car- 
toonists discarded much earlier, were 
quite up to date in adopting the 
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method of the elder Doyle, whose great 
contribution to caricature was that of 
drawing absolutely faithful likenesses of 
the statesmen he wished to ridicule, re- 
lying for the humour of the cartoon upon 
the situation in which he placed them. It 
was only natural that the events of the 
Mexican War should have inspired a 
number of cartoons. One of these is en- 
titled “Uncle Sam’s Taylorifics,” and 
shows a complacent Yankee coolly snip- 
ping a Mexican in two with a huge pair 
of shears. One blade bears the inscrip- 
tion “Volunteers,” and the other “Gen- 
eral Taylor.”” The Yankee’s left arm is 
labelled “Eastern States,” the tail of his 
coat “Oregon,” his belt “Union,” his left 
leg “Western States,” and his right leg, 
which he is using vigorously on the Mex- 
ican, “Southern States,” and the boot 
“Texas.” Below the discomforted Mexi- 
can yawns the Rio Grande. Behind the 
Yankee’s back John Bull—a John Bull of 
the type introduced by William Charles 
during the War of 1812—is looking on 
enviously. 

American national feeling on the sub- 
ject of the European Powers deriving 
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benefit from the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia is illustrated by a cartoon which 
shows the United States ready to defend 
her possessions by false alarms. The 
various Powers have crossed the sea and 
are very near to our coast. Queen Vic- 
toria, mounted on a bull, is in the lead. 
She is saying: “Oh, dear Albert, don’t 
you cry for me. I’m off for California 
with my shovel on my knee.” Behind 
her is the figure of Russia, saying: “As 
something is Bruin, I'll put in my paw, 
while the Nations around me are making 
a Jaw.” Louis Napoleon, who at the 





you poor d s! Nor a squabble en- 
gender, for our Gold unto you we will 
never surrender. Right about face! 
Double quick to the rear! And back to 
your keepers all hands of you steer.” 
The presidential election of 1852 was 
cartooned under the title “Great Foot 
Race for the Presidential Purse ($100,- 
ooo and Pickings) Over the Union 
Course, 1852.”” The Whigs, encouraged 
by their success with General Taylor, put 
forth another military officer, General 
Scott, as their candidate, but in this car- 
toon Daniel Webster is shown to be well 
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time had just been elected President of 
the French, is drawn in the form of a 
bird. He is flying over the heads of Vic- 
toria and Russia, and singing: “As you 
have gold for all creation, den please 
give some to La Grand Nation. I have 
just become de President, and back I 
shall not like to went.” In the distance 
may be seen Spain, and beyond the 
United States fleet. Along the shore 
stretches the tents of an American army. 
Ominously coiled up on the rocks is the 
American rattlesnake with the head of 
President Taylor. Back of the camp is 
a battery of American guns directed by 
the American eagle, which wears the 
head of General Scott, saying: “Retreat, 


in the lead and receiving the plaudits of 
most of the spectators. Behind him is 
Scott, and a little way back is Franklin 
Pierce, who proved the ultimate winner. 
“T can beat you both, and walk in at that, 
although you had a hundred yards the 
start of me,” is Webster’s conviction. 
“Confound Webster!” cries Scott. “What 
does he want to get right in my way for? 
If he don’t give out, or Pierce don’t faint, 
I shall be beaten.” ‘No, no, old Fuss and 
Feathers,” retorts Pierce, “you don't 
catch this child fainting now. I am go- 
ing to make good time! Whether I win 
or not, Legs, do your duty.” 

Caricature dealing with the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1856 is represented 
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by the cartoon called “The Presi- 
dential Campaign of ’56.” Buchanan, 
who proved the successful candidate, is 
mounted on a hideous monster resem- 
bling a snake, and marked “Slavery.” 
The monster is being wheeled along on 
a low, flat car drawn by Pierce, Douglas 
and Cass. A star bearing the word 
“Kansas” is about to disappear down the 
monster’s throat. In the distance Fre- 
mont, on horseback, is calling out : “Hold 
on! Take that animal back! We don’t 
want it this side of the fence.” Buchanan 
is saying, “Pull down that fence and 
make way for the Peculiar Institution.” 
The fence in question is the Mason and 
Dixon’s line. The faces of Cass, Doug- 
las and Pierce, who are drawing along 
the monster, are obliterated—they are ab- 
solutely formless. 

The evils of slavery from a Northern 
point of view are shown in a cartoon 
called “No Higher Law.” King Slavery 
is seated on his throne holding aloft a lash 
and achain. Under his left elbow is the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, resting on three hu- 
man skulls. Daniel Webster stands be- 
side the throne, holding in his hand the 
scroll on which is printed, “I propose to 
support that bill to the fullest extent—to 


the fullest extent.” A runaway slave is 
fighting off the bloodhounds that are 
worrying him, and in the distance, on a 
hill, the figure of Liberty is toppling from 
her pedestal. 

The cartoon “Practical Illustration of 
the Fugitive Slave Law” sums up very 
completely Abolitionist sentiment on the 
subject. The slaveholder, with a noose in 
one hand and a chain in the other, a cigar 
in his mouth and his top-hat decorated 
with the single star, which was the sign of 
the Southern Confederacy, is astride of 
the back of Daniel Webster, who is crawl- 
ing on all fours. In Webster’s left hand 
is the Constitution. “Don’t back out, 
Webster,” says the slaveholder. “If you 
do, we’re ruined.”” The slave-woman who 
is being pursued has taken refuge with 
William Lloyd Garrison, of the Boston 
Liberator, who is saying: “Don’t be 
alarmed, Susanna, you’re safe enough.” 
One of Garrison’s arms is encircling the 
negress’s waist, at the end of the other 
is a pistol. In the back of the picture 
is the Temple of Liberty, over which two 
flags are flying. On one flag we read: 
“All men are born free and equal ;” on 
the other, “A day, an hour, of virtuous 
Liberty is worth an Age of servitude.” 


(To be continued.) 
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EASY LESSONS IN FICTION 


How To Write A Society NOVEL OF THE 
BITTERLY SATIRICAL EPIGRAM- 
MATIC SCHOOL. 


There is very little pecuniary profit in 
fiction of this school, but to the young 
novelist of independent means it offers 
such generous rewards in social prestige 
and the adoration of those deserving 
women who are on the lookout for ado- 
lescent genius that I feel justified in 
commending it to the serious considera- 
tion of the idle. To be really successful 
as a writer of brilliant society epigram, 
the young beginner should be the pos- 
sessor of a large, airy room, well lighted 
from the north and handsomely adorned 
with skins, rugs, tapestries and carved 
furniture. He will remember to call this 
room his “studio,” to write only on one 
side of the paper, and to enclose an 
abundance of return postage stamps. 

Thus equipped, the young novelist 
may set about his work, remembering 
that the path that he has chosen leads not 
to wealth but to the spot prepared for 
him in the Hall of Fame by a generous 
press, which will literally teem with no- 
tices of him in every one of its depart- 
ments. 

The literary editor will say of him: 
“Mr. Herbert Fenwyck-Tantrum, one of 
the most brilliant writers of rapier-like 
epigram that this country has produced, 
gives us another taste of his quality as a 
satirist in his new novel, Koko, the scene 
of which is laid in the most exclusive cir- 
cles of New York society. In this book 
the author, with a brilliancy and daring 
that must command the admiration of 
even those whom he flagellates with his 
wit, has sketched certain characters in 
such a way that those familiar with the 
very best social circles cannot fail to rec- 
ognise them. The book abounds in caus- 
tic epigrams, clever bits of description 
and scarcely veiled allusions to certain re- 
cent happenings in the smart set. Never 
before has the author been more happy in 
that peculiar etching of human character 
which has always been his forte.” 

The society editor will say of him: 
“Mr. Herbert Fenwyck-Tantrum, the au- 
thor of the brilliant novel of modern 
society, Koko, has been entertained con- 


tinuously since his arrival in Bar Har- 
bour. Yesterday Mrs. Quick Push, who 
is spending a fortnight here on her social 
march between Watch Hill and Newport, 
entertained him at dinner at “The Sea- 
weeds,’ which she has leased for her 
short stay. To-morrow he will read a 
paper on municipal politics before the La- 
dies’ Political League of Non-voters, and 
on Friday he will be a guest of honour at 
the special meeting of the Saturday 
Morning Club. On this occasion he will 
deliver an address about himself, describ- 
ing his entire literary career and telling 
how he came to write such a brilliant 
novel as Koko.” 

The dramatic editor will say: “An 
event of unusual importance this season 
will be the first production on any stage 
of Mr. Herbert Fenwyck-Tantrum’s 
dramatisation of his own brilliantly suc- 
cessful novel, Koko, which is scheduled 
by Manager Frohman for the 21st in- 
stant. The demand for tickets for the 
first representation of this, the author’s 
first play, far exceeds the capacity of the 
house, and it is expected that the audience 
will be made up chiefly from members of 
the fashionable, intellectual and literary 
set to which Mr. Fenwyck-Tantrum be- 
longs.” 

In addition to these pzans of praise the 
editor of the “Fashions in Men’s Clothes” 
column will record the growing popular- 
ity of the “Koko cuff” and the “Fenwyck- 
Tantrum lounging coat,” while the en- 
gagement of Barker, the author’s valet, 
to the French maid of Mrs. Pushton will 
be chronicled in the “Upper West Side 
Society Notes.” 

It is, indeed, a gorgeous picture of lit- 
erary achievement and fame that fancy 
has painted, and none the less pleasant 
because its realisation lies within the 
grasp of almost any young man of aver- 
age ability, for the mere writing of an 
epigrammatic novel is a very simple mat- 
ter. 

The young beginner who is really in 
earnest must not lose sight of the fact 
that in order to write about society he 
must be very sarcastic. For that purpose 
he should never take up his pen without 
assuming the “hall bedroom sneer,” by 
which I mean the peculiar attitude of 
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mind of those philosophers who dwell in 
cheap boarding houses and ask one an- 
other with a knowing wink whether Mrs. 
Willie Winklesop will be long away from 
Newport now that Tommy Tipton has 
taken rooms there for the summer. The 
very house shakes as these philosophers 
shudder at the mere idea of their demean- 
ing themselves by allowing their sisters 
or aunts to sit at the same table with such 
a creature as Mrs. Willie; their voices 
break with emotion as, with solemnly 
wagging heads, they deplore the low ebb 
to which society has come “nowadays”— 
for all the world as if they had been fa- 
miliar with it from infancy. 

Safely ensconced in this sardonic frame 
of mind, the young epigrammatist may 
perfect himself in the polite art of reduc- 
ing the hoary sayings of wise copy-books 
to idiocy, remembering always that a 
really brilliant flash of wit must be aimed 
at the sex that we love to regard as gen- 
tle. For example, to say that “A wo- 
man will turn her back upon the man she 
adores, if there be a looking-glass at the 
other end of the room,” is to utter an epi- 
gram worthy of Heine; but to say that a 
man is aware of his good points, or that 
a hyena or a small boy or a parrot likes 
to look in the mirror, is but to court the 
cold sneer of contempt and indifference. 
The public is glad to believe that there is 
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a touch of brilliant cynicism in even the 
clumsiest shaft that selects womankind 
as its intended target. 

From the primitive beginning that I 
have indicated it is but a single step to 
the reversal of commonplace maxims, 
while the art of filling in the interstices 
with “the convincing touch of one born 
in the purple of exclusive society”’—as 
some reviewer will have it—may be ac- 
quired in a single lesson, with a result like 
the following : 

“*The good die old,’ replied Lord 
Throgmorton to the remark of the curate. 

“*Be happy and you'll not be good,’ re- 
plied Lady Fenwick merrily as she but- 
tered her hot muffin. Lady Fenwick was 
generally dull and uninteresting at the 
breakfast table, but this morning she was 
in her maddest, most brilliant mood and 
her dark eyes flashed with a hidden mean- 
ing as they rested for a moment on the 
handsome, well-groomed form of the 
handsome baronet who sat opposite to 
her. 

“Sir Kit heard her and smiled slightly, 
as if he knew the motive and the sinister 
feeling that lay behind her bright persi- 
flage. He paused a moment, and then 
made answer with the keen cynicism born 
of twenty years of London society : ‘None 
but the brave deserve the unfair.’ ”’ 

James L. Ford. 
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All the sorrow in the world, 


All the blighted souls, 


All who strive in the dark, 
I, the green of the fields, 
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I, the freshness of the God-given winds, 
I, the stretch of upland, the dip of valley, 
Call, call to mine own. 
My robbed breast cries, 
My dry, hot eyes stare afar 
To the dark city-gulf. 
She, the scarlet wolf, 
Has my beloved, 
And lone I mourn through the whisper- 
ing pines, 
“May God restore.” 
Roscoe Crosby Gaige. 








FAMOUS NOVELS AND THEIR — 
CONTEMPORARY CRITICS 


IV. 


In Thackerayana there is an anecdote 
of a distinguished German meeting 
Thackeray at a dinner in London and 
speaking of Vanity Fair as the book from 
which he learned to speak English. “And 
there,” rejoined Thackeray, “is where I 
learned to write it.” The anecdote may 
be apocryphal, but as it ought to be the 
absolute truth, we accept it as such. But 
in the writing of Vanity Fair, Thackeray 
learned more than mere style; he learned 
to temper his fondness for burlesque; he 
learned for the first time his own serious 
power. It was Michael Angelo Tit- 
marsh who began the novel, who de- 
scribed the trivial incidents of Rebecca 
and the dictionary, the green silk purse 
and the evening at Vauxhall, and who 
drew the absurdly exaggerated portrait 
of the senile Sir Pitt Crawley; it was 
William Makepeace Thackeray who fin- 
ished it and showed us Gaunt House 
and Mrs. Rawdon Crawley at her apogee, 
and preached his sermon over the death 
of poor old Sedley; and one can turn to 
the very chapter, the very page, the very 
paragraph, where the book passed from 
hand to hand: 


No more firing was heard at Brussels—the 
pursuit rolled miles away. Darkness came 
down on the field and city; and Amelia was 
praying for George, who was lying on his 
face, dead, with a bullet through his heart. 


In the contemporary criticism of a book 
such as Vanity Fair, it is useless to look 
for any very startling diversity of opin- 
ion. Long before it was completed in the 
monthly parts in which it originally ap- 
peared all England knew that a new star 
had arisen in the literary firmament. The 
reviewers in the main wrote somewhat 
guardedly; they were not ready to say 
right out that Vanity Fair was destined 
to take a place among the very great nov- 
els of all English literature; there was 
even some hesitation in hailing Thackeray 
as a serious rival to Dickens, but all knew 
that the book was no ordinary one, and 
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united in sounding its praises. In after 
years they could adopt toward the author 
a different tone. They could take up 
Pendennis, for instance, and damn it, 
simply by saying how much better they 
considered Vanity Fair. In handling 
The Adventures of Philip one reviewer 
wrote that it was about time “the reading 
public tired of being led by the nose down 
another alley of Vanity Fair.” But when 
Vanity Fair appeared it was practically 
the work of a “new man,” for his contri- 
butions to Punch and Frazer's had won 
him a reputation which did not extend 
very far from Fleet Street, and The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond and The Luck of 
Barry Lyndon were read and appreciated 
only by the discerning few. 
From the London Times, 1848: 


Mr. Thackeray’s pathos has an effect that 
is really refreshing. It reminds one of the 
exquisite touches which occur in Fielding’s 
Amelia. 


From the Spectator, August 26th, 
1848: 


Our impression is that the novel is distin- 
guished by the more remarkable qualities 
which have created the reputation of the au- 
thor—his keen perception of the weaknesses, 
vanities and humbug of society. Vanity Fair 
displays a depth, and at tires a pathos, which 
we do not remember to have met with in Mr. 
Thackeray’s previous writings; but, consid- 
ered as a whole, it is rather a succession of 
connected scenes and characters than a well- 
constructed story. Both incidents and per- 
sons belong more to the sketch than the fin- 
ished picture. Either from natural or long 
habits of composition, Mr. Thackeray seems 
to have looked at life rather by bits than as a 
whole. A half length here, a whole length 


there, a group in another place, a character 
or a clique with single actions or incidents 
belonging to them, have been studied, and 
transferred to paper with a humour, truth 
and spirit that have rarely been equalled. But 
something more than this is needed for a fin- 
ished picture of human life. 
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From the Edinburgh Review for Jan- 
uary, 1848: 


In forming our general estimate of this 
writer, we wish to be understood as referring 
principally, if not exclusively, to Vanity Fair 
(a novel in monthly parts), though still un- 
finished; so immeasurably superior, in our 
opinion, is this to every other known produc- 
tion from his pen. The great charm of this 
work is its entire freedom from mannerism 
and affectation, both in style and sentiment— 
the confiding frankness with which the reader 
is addressed—the thoroughbred carelessness 
with which the author permits the thoughts 
and feelings suggested by the situations to 
flow in their natural channel, as if conscious 
that nothing mean or unworthy, nothing re- 
quiring to be shaded, gilded or dressed up in 
company attire, could fall from him. In a 
word, the book is the work of a gentleman, 
which is one great merit; and not the work 
of a fine (or would-be fine) gentleman, which 
is another. Then, again, he never exhausts, 
elaborates or insists too much upon anything; 
he drops his finest remarks and happiest illus- 
trations as Buckingham dropped his pearls, 
and leaves them to be picked up and appro- 
priated as chance may bring a discriminating 
observer to the spot. His effects are uni- 
formly the effects of sound, wholesome, legiti- 
mate art; and we need hardly add that we 
are never harrowed up with physical horrors 
of the Eugene Sue school in his writings, or 
that there are no melodramatic villains to be 
found in them. One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin, and here are touches of 
nature by the dozen. His pathos (though not 
so deep as Mr. Dickens’s) is exquisite; the 
more so, perhaps, because he seems to strug- 
gle against it, and to be half ashamed of being 
caught in the melting mood; but the attempt 
to be caustic, satirical, ironical or philosoph- 
ical on such occasions is uniformly vain; and 
again and again we have found reason to ad- 
mire how an originally fine and kind nature 
remains essentially free from worldliness and, 
in the highest pride of intellect, pays homage 
to the heart. 


Frazer's Magazine, in a review. of 
Vanity Fair (September, 1848), speaks 
of the time when Thackeray, as Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh, was contributing the 
“Yellowplush Correspondence” to its 
pages, observing that, although he was 
now working in more open ground, he 


was “the same Michael Angelo still,” with 
the same “grotesque exaggeration, with 
truth at the bottom; the same constitu- 
tional tendency for... turning the 
seamy side of society outwards.”. “No 
author ever advanced so far in reputation 
without advancing further in novelty 
of enterprise. He has never gone out 
of himself from the beginning, nor out of 
those subjects over which he possesses so 
complete a mastery. 


The follies, vices and meannesses of society 
are the game hunted down by Mr. Thack- 
eray. He keeps almost exclusively amongst 
the middle classes; not the fashionable cir- 
cles, but the people who ape them. The dis- 
tinction is important, since it gives him a 
larger scope with less restriction. ... We 
must always bear in mind that his Vanity Fair 
is not the Vanity Fair of the upper ranks, 
where a certain equanimity of breeding ab- 
sorbs all crudities of character, but the Van- 
ity Fair of the vulgar great, who have no 
breeding at all. Into this picture all sorts 
of portraits are freely admissible. There is 
nothing too base or too low to be huddled up 
in a corner of the canvas. ... The life that 
is here painted is that of satiric farce, and it 
is the business of the artist to shew you all 
its deformities, its cringing affectations, its 
paltry pride, its despicable finery, its lying, 
treachery and penury of soul in the broadest 
light... . We must not quarrel with Mr. 
Thackeray, then, for not giving Rebecca 
Sharp an occasional twinge of remorse or 
tenderness, for not suffering paternal Osborne 
to undergo a twitch of misgiving, and for 
bringing together a company of fools and 
rogues who cannot muster up amongst them 
a single grain of sincerity or good feeling. 
.. . But there still remains the question—im- 
portant to all art that addresses itself to the 
laudable business of scourging the foibles and 
criminalities of mankind—Is there any den 
of vice so utterly depraved, any round of in- 
tercourse so utterly hollow and deceitful, that 
there is not some redeeming feature lurking 
somewhere, under rags or tinsel? Are there 
not women, even in Vanity Fair, capable of 
nobler things than are here set down for 
them? Are they all schemers or intrigantes, 
world-wise, shuffling, perfidious, empty- 
headed? With the exception of poor Amelia, 
there is scarcely a woman in Vanity Fair from 
whom. we would not shrink in private life as 


from a contagion. And Amelia goes "i 


short way to purify the foul atmosphere. If 
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the author has made her patient and good 
. .. he has also made her a fool. ... 


The Quarterly Review, contrary to 
Fraser's Magazine, finds nothing gro- 
tesque nor exaggerated in Thackeray’s 
portraitures. In its review of Vanity 
Fair (December, 1848) it says in part: 


It is the reality which is at once the charm 
and the misery here. . . . We almost long for 
a little exaggeration and improbability to re- 
lieve us of the sense of dead truthfulness 
which weighs down our hearts, not for the 
Amelias and Georges of the story, but for 
poor kindred human nature. In one light this 
truthfulness is even an objection. With few 
exceptions the personages are too like our 
every-day selves and neighbours to draw any 
distinct moral from. We cannot see our way 
clearly. Palliation of the bad and disappoint- 
ments in the good are continually obstructing 
our judgment by bringing what should decide 
it too close to that common standard of ex- 
perience in which our only rule of opinion is 
charity. For it is only in fictitious characters 
which are highly coloured for one definite ob- 
ject, or in notorious personages viewed from 
a distance, that the course of the true novel 
can be seen to run straight—once bring the 
individual with his life and circumstances 
closely before you, and it is lost to the mental 
eye in the thousand pleas and witnesses, un- 
seen and unheard before, which rise up to 
overshadow it. And what are all these per- 
sonages in Vanity Fair but feigned names for 
our own beloved friends and acquaintances, 
seen under such a puzzling cross-light of good 
in evil and evil in good, of sins and sinnings 
against, of little-to-be-praised virtues and 
much-to-be-excused vices, that we cannot pre- 
sume to moraiise upon them—not even to 
judge them—content to exclaim sorrowfully 
with the old prophet: “Alas! my brother!” 


The Democratic Review says in part 
(October, 1848) : 

There is no hero to this novel .. . but we 
have two heroines; sweet, kind, tender Ame- 
lia is certainly one; soft, yielding creature, 
she seems out of place in Vanity Fairf/ yet we 
do meet once in a while with such an exception. 
But the other is our favourite; Rebecca Sharp, 
clever, keen, pliant little Becky. What though 
she is heartless, selfish, designing, intriguing ; 
we love her because she is talented, energetic— 
and successful. 
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The Knickerbocker Magazine (Sep- 
tember, 1848) begins a review of Vanity 
Fair in this breezy fashion: 


For acute observation and perception of the 
actions and motives of the English world; for 
humour keen and inexhaustible; for an ex- 
quisite sense of the burlesque and the bizarre; 
and for rare ability to portray those ‘‘persons 
and things” in which these characteristics are 
embodied and developed, commend us _ to 
Chawls - Yellowplush - Michael - Angelo - Tit- 
marsh - Jeames - William - Makepeace Thack- 
eray, Esquire, of “London Town,” in Old 
England; and, moreover, commend us to his 
last work, the one now before us, as the best 
we have ever seen from his pen.” 

American Whig Review, October, 
1848. Review of Vanity Fair: 


If we wished to give an idea of Thackeray’s 
writings to a person who had never read them, 
we should go to France for our first illustra- 
tion; but it would be to French art, not 
French literature. No one who has ever been 
familiar with the pictured representations of 
Parisian life which embellish that repository 
of wicked wit, the Charivari—no one who 
knows Les Lorettes, Les Enfans Terribles, 
etc.—would think of applying to the designs 
of Gavarni and his brother artists the term 
caricatures. He would say: “There is no 
caricature about them; they are life itself.” 
And so it is with Thackeray’s writings; they 
present you with humorous sketches of real 
life—literal comic pictures—never rising to 
the ideal or diverging into the grotesque. 
Thus, while his stories are excellent as a col- 
lection of separate sketches, they have but 
moderate merit as stories; nor are his single 
characters great as single characters. Becky 
Sharp is the only one that can be called a 
first-rate hit. ... But Thackeray never sets 
about a story of any length without having a 
will and a purpose. . . . He assaults all man- 
ner of social sham, humbug and flunkeyism, 
and gives it to them in a way that does you 
good to hear. .. . But some of the portraits 
are not fair even to Vanity Fair, and that of 
Sir Pitt, the elder Crawley, seems to us as 
positively unjust. ... He is too bad to be a 
type of country baronets, or even of country 
squires; and though the high-life characters 
have bitter justice done them in most things, 
there is one point in which the men are a little 
wronged; they swear too much... . Becky 
Sharp is an original creation, not the repre- 
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sentative of a class, though there are traits 
about her that remind you of several classes. 
. . . Put together a number of things the prac- 
tice of which is not only allowable, but suc- 
cessful, in Vanity Fair, and what a devil of a 
woman you will make! Such, at least, is our 
idea of the moral and theory of Rebecca Craw- 
ley, née Sharp. 


The London Atheneum took a pessi- 
mistic view of the moral effect of Thack- 
eray’s books. It said: 


Why must Mr. Thackeray be always “going 
to the Fair?” is a question which will occur 
to many besides ourselves. His author- 
ship seems in some danger of becoming a 
performance on one string; an execution of a 
long fantasia with several variations, but all 
in the same key and all on the same theme of 
“humbug .everywhere.” In his preface he 
claims the character of a plain speaker. Such 
a one must also be a candid hearer. Thus, as 
critics who would fain be of use, we must to 
the utmost urge our objections to such a mon- 


otonous crusade against an enemy whose ex- 
istence every one admits—to such a ruthless 
insistence on the blemishes, incompletenesses 
and disappointments which canker every human 
happiness. . . . There seems to us great need 
that an alarm should be rung pretty loudly in 
the ears of one of our most shrewd, vigorous, 
accomplished and kindly writers—bidding him 
beware of his own tendencies lest they become 
organic defects. The denouncer of nuisances, 
the omnipresent and omniloquent accuser, who 
cries “Death in the pot!” over every morsel 
that we put into our mouths, becomes himself 
of nuisances the worst; a perpetual skeleton at 
the banquet; in his influences nearly as deadly 
as the vitriols and the sulphates and the rancid 
particles upon which he is forever pouncing. 
. . . But while we protest against the sound- 
ness, the sense, nay, we must add, the sincerity, 
of this universal-demolition principle of mak- 
ing dismal effects everywhere in a work pro- 
fessing to give pictures from the world around 
us—we will willingly do honour to the power 
and acuteness of the painter. 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 





THE SHERRODS 


By George Barr McCutcheon 


CHAPTER I. 
THE SOFT SUMMER NIGHT. 


Through the soft summer night came 
the sounds of the silence that is heard 
only when nature sleeps, imperceptible 
except as one feels it behind the breath he 
draws, or perhaps realises it in the touch 
of an unexpected branch or flower. The 
stillness of a silence that is not silent; a 
stillness so dead that the croaking of 
frogs, the chirping of crickets, the bark- 
ing of dogs, the hooting of owls, the 
rustling of leaves are not heard, although 
the air is heavy with those voices of the 


night—the stillness of a night in the coun- 
try. All human activity apparently at 
an end, all sign of life lost in sombre 
shadows. The ceaseless croaking, the 
chirping, the hooting, the rustling them- 
selves make up this unspeakable silence 
—this sweet, unconscious solitude. 

A country lane, dark and gloomy, 
awaited the moon from the clouded East. 
Lighted only here and there by the 
twinkling windows in roadside homes, it 
lay asleep in its bed of dust. Far off it 
straggled into a village, but out there in 
the country it was lost to the world with 
the setting of the sun. 

The faint glow from the window of a 
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cottage poured its feeble, but willing, self 
into the night, as if seeking to dispel the 
gloom, dimly conscious that its efforts 
were unappreciated and undesired. Down 
at the rickety front gate, cloaked in 
blackness, stood two persons. Darkness 
could not hide the world from them, for 
the whole world dwelt within the confines 
of a love-lit garden gate. For them there 
was no sound of life except their tender 
voices, no evidence that a world existed 
beyond the posts between which they 
stood, his arm about her, her head upon 
his breast. They spoke softly in the si- 
lence about them. 

“And to-morrow night at this time you 
will be mine—all mine,” he murmured. 
She looked again into his face, indistinct 
in the night. 

“To-morrow night! 
not seem possible. 
young and so—so—” 

“So foolish!” he smiled. 

“So poor,” she finished plaintively. 

“But, Justine, you don’t feel afraid to 
marry me because I am so poor, do you?” 
he asked. 

“Do you think I have been poor only 
to be afraid of it? We love each other, 
dear, and we are rich. To-morrow night 
I shall be the richest girl in the world,” 
she sighed tremulously. 

“To-morrow night,’ he whispered. 
His arm tightened about her, his head 
dropped until his lips met hers and 
clung to them until the world was for- 
gotten. 

Far away in the night sounded the 
steady beat of a galloping horse’s hoofs. 
Louder and nearer grew the pounding 
on the dry roadway, until at last the rol- 
licking whistle of the rider could be 
heard. Standing in the gateway, the 
silent lovers, their happy young hearts 
beating as one, listened dreamily to the 
approach. 

“He has been in the village,” said she, 
at length breaking the silence that had 
followed their passionate kiss. Her slen- 
der body trembled slightly in his arms. 

“And he is going home drunk, as 
usual,” added the youth sententiously. 
“Has he annoyed you lately?” 

“We must pay no attention to what he 
says or does,” she answered evasively. 

“Then he has said or done something ?” 

“He came to the schoolhouse yesterday 
morning, dear—just for a moment—and 


Oh, Jud, it does 
We are both so 
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he was not so very rude,” she pleaded 
hurriedly. 

“What did he say to you—what did 
he want?” persisted her lover. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing, Jud. Just the 
same old thing. He wanted me to give 
you up and—and—” she hesitated. 

“And wait for him, eh? If he bothers 
you again I'll kill him. You’re mine and 
he knows it, and he’s got to let you 
alone.” 

“But it will all be over to-morrow 
night, dear. I'll be yours and he’ll have 
to give up. He’s crazy now, and you 
must not mind what he does. When I’m 
your wife he’ll quit—maybe he'll go away. 
I’ve told him I don’t love him. Don't 
you see, Jud, he has hope now, because 
I am not married? Just as soon as the 
wedding’s over he'll see that it’s no use 
and—and he’ll let us alone.” 

“The drunken hound! The idea of 
him daring to love you! Justine, I could 
kill him !” 

The horseman swept past the gate, a 
swift black shadow amid the thunder of 
hoof beats, and the lovers drew closer to- 
gether. Just as he roared past them his 
whistling ceased and a strong, bold voice 
shouted : 

“Hello, Justine!” He was saluting in 
drunken gallantry the girl whom he be- 
lieved to be asleep beneath a counterpane 
near some black window in the little 
house. The horse shied; his whip 
swished through the air and cut across 
the animal’s flank; the ugly snort of 
the beast mingled with oaths from the 
rider. 

The girl shuddered and placed her 
hands over her ears; her companion set 
his teeth and muttered : 

“The dog! I wish that horse would 
throw him and break his neck! He’s not 
fit to live. Justine, if there is a man who 
will go to hell when he dies, that man is 
"Gene Crawley. And he wants you, the 
hound! The sweetest, gentlest, purest 
girl in the world! He wants you!” 

They forgot the rider, and the clatter of 
the horse’s hoofs died away in the night. 
The lovers turned slowly toward the 
house. At the door he stooped and kissed 
her. 

“The last night we are to part like 
this,” he whispered. She laid both hands 
upon his face. 

“Let us pray to-night, dear, that we 
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may be always as happy as we now are,” 
she said softly. 

She opened the door and the two stood 
for a moment in the fair light from the 
cottage lamp. From above him on the 
door-sill, she laid her fingers in his curly 
brown hair, and said, half-timidly, half 
joyfully : 

“The last night we shall say good-bye 
like this.” 

Then she kissed him suddenly and was 
gone, blushing and trembling. He looked 
at the closed door for an instant, and then 
dropped to his knees and kissed the step 
on which she had stood. 


CHAPTER II. 
“LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER.” 


The next night they were married. 
In the little cottage there were lights 
and the revelry known only in country 
nuptials. The doors and windows were 
open, and scores of young people in 
their best clothes flitted im and out, 
their merry voices ringing with ex- 
citement, their faces glowing with 
pleasure, their eyes sparkling with the 
mischief peculiar to occasions of the kind. 
There were the congratulations and the 
teasings; the timid jests and the coarse 
ones ; the cynical bits of advice from lofty 
experts; the blushes of prospective 
brides; the red-faced denials of guilty 
beaux; the smiles, the winks and the 
songs ; the feasting and the farewells. 

“That boy,” Jud Sherrod, and “Cap” 
Van’s daughter, Justine, were to be mar- 
ried. The community would have liked 
to be glad. Everybody had “allowed” 
they would be married some day. Now 
that the day had come, amid the rejoicing 
there were doubts. 

“They’s a mighty nice appearin’ couple, 
but dinged ’f I see how they’re goin’ to 
git along. Jud ain’t got no more bizness 
workin’ on a farm then a hog hez in a 
telegraft office. Course, his pap was a 
farmer, but Jud’s been off to seminary. 
He don’t give a dodgast fer the farm, no- 
how, an’ I perdict that she’ll haf to keep 
on teachin’ school fer a livin’. Course, 
that little land o’ hern might keep ’em 
goin’, but I bet a barrel o’ cider ’at Jud 
won't be wuth a bushel o’ corn husks at 
runnin’ it. He’s a dern nice boy, though, 


an’ I’d hate like sam patch to see a mor- 
gidge put on the place. What she’d orter 
done wuz to married some big cuss 
like Link Overshine er Luther Hitchcock. 
They’d ’a’ made somethin’ out’n that little 
eighty up yander, an’ she’d never need to 
worry. Dinged if she ain’t purt’ nigh 
the purtiest girl I ever see. Looks jest 
like her ma. ’Member her? Don’t see 
what she ever could see in Jud Sherrod. 
He cain’t do a dasted thing but draw pic- 
ters. His pap had orter walloped him 
good an’ made him chop wood er some- 
thin’, ’stead o’ lettin’ him go on the way 
he did. They do say he kin sketch things 
powerful fine. He tuck off a picter uv 
Sim Brookses’ sucklin’ calves that was 
a daisy, I’ve hearn. But that ain’t farm- 
in’, by a dern sight.” 

Even Jud and Justine had looked for- 
ward to the great day with anxious 
minds. Both realised the importance of 
the step they were to take, for they were 
possessed of a judgment and a keenness 
uncommon in young and ardent lovers. 
Justine, little more than a girl in years, 
knew that Jud was not and never could 
be a farmer ; it was not in him. He knew 
it as well as she, though he was not indo- 
lent ; he was far from that. He was am- 
bitious and he was an indefatigable toiler 
—in art, not of the soil. He was a born 
artist. By force of circumstances he was 
afarmer. The tan on his hands and face, 
the hardness in his palms, had not been 
acquired unwillingly, for he was not a 
sluggard nor a grumbler. He ploughed, 
though his thoughts were not of the 
ploughing; he reaped, though his 
thoughts were not of the harvest. 

They had been sweethearts from child- 
hood. They had played together, read 
together, studied together and suffered 
together. It seemed to them that they 
just grew up to their wedding day, a per- 
fectly natural growth. Had this mar- 
riage come five years earlier, everything 
would have been different. Instead of 
the little cottage, clean, cosy and poor, 
there would have been the big white 
house on the hill, surrounded by maples 
and oaks; instead of the simple gowf of 
white lawn, there would have been a mag- 
nificent silk or satin; instead of the sym- 
pathy and the sombre head-shakings of 
wedding guests, there would have been 
rejoicing and approval. 

To-night, as the little clock on Justine’s 
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cottage poured its feeble, but willing, self 
into the night, as if seeking to dispel the 
gloom, dimly conscious that its efforts 
were unappreciated and undesired. Down 
at the rickety front gate, cloaked in 
blackness, stood two persons. Darkness 
could not hide the world from them, for 
the whole world dwelt within the confines 
of a love-lit garden gate. For them there 
was no sound of life except their tender 
voices, no evidence that a world existed 
beyond the posts between which they 
stood, his arm about her, her head upon 
his breast. They spoke softly in the si- 
lence about them. 

“And to-morrow night at this time you 
will be mine—all mine,” he murmured. 
She looked again into his face, indistinct 
in the night. 

“To-morrow night! 
not seem possible. 
young and so—so—”’ 

“So foolish!” he smiled. 

“So poor,” she finished plaintively. 

“But, Justine, you don’t feel afraid to 
marry me because I am so poor, do you?” 
he asked. 

“Do you think I have been poor only 
to be afraid of it? We love each other, 
dear, and we are rich. To-morrow night 
I shall be the richest girl in the world,” 
she sighed tremulously. 

“To-morrow night,” he whispered. 
His arm tightened about her, his head 
dropped until his lips met hers and 
clung to them until the world was for- 
gotten. 

Far away in the night sounded the 
steady beat of a galloping horse’s hoofs. 
Louder and nearer grew the pounding 
on the dry roadway, until at last the rol- 
licking whistle of the rider could be 
heard. Standing in the gateway, the 
silent lovers, their happy young hearts 
beating as one, listened dreamily to the 
approach. 

“He has been in the village,” said she, 
at length breaking the silence that had 
followed their passionate kiss. Her slen- 
der body trembled slightly in his arms. 

“And he is going home drunk, as 
usual,” added the youth sententiously. 
“Has he annoyed you lately?” 

“We must pay no attention to what he 
says or does,” she answered evasively. 

“Then he has said or done something ?” 

“He came to the schoolhouse yesterday 
morning, dear—just for a moment—and 


Oh, Jud, it does 
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he was not so very rude,” she pleaded 
hurriedly. 

“What did he say to you—what did 
he want?” persisted her lover. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing, Jud. Just the 
same old thing. He wanted me to give 
you up and—and—” she hesitated. 

“And wait for him, eh? If he bothers 
you again I'll kill him. You're mine and 
he knows it, and he’s got to let you 
alone.” 

“But it will all be over to-morrow 
night, dear. I'll be yours and he’ll have 
to give up. He’s crazy now, and you 
must not mind what he does. When I’m 
your wife he’ll quit—maybe he'll go away. 
I’ve told him I don’t love him. Don’t 
you see, Jud, he has hope now, because 
I am not married? Just as soon as the 
wedding’s over he’ll see that it’s no use 
and—and he’ll let us alone.” 

“The drunken hound! The idea of 
him daring to love you! Justine, I could 
kill him!” 

The horseman swept past the gate, a 
swift black shadow amid the thunder of 
hoof beats, and the lovers drew closer to- 
gether. Just as he roared past them his 
whistling ceased and a strong, bold voice 
shouted : 

“Hello, Justine!” He was saluting in 
drunken gallantry the girl whom he be- 
lieved to be asleep beneath a counterpane 
near some black window in the little 
house. The horse shied; his whip 
swished through the air and cut across 
the animal’s flank; the ugly snort of 
the beast mingled with oaths from the 
rider. 

The girl shuddered and placed her 
hands over her ears; her companion set 
his teeth and muttered : 

“The dog! I wish that horse would 
throw him and break his neck! He’s not 
fit to live. Justine, if there is a man who 
will go to hell when he dies, that man is 
"Gene Crawley. And he wants you, the 
hound! The sweetest, gentlest, purest 
girl in the world! He wants you!” 

They forgot the rider, and the clatter of 
the horse’s hoofs died away in the night. 
The lovers turned slowly toward the 
house. At the door he stooped and kissed 
her. 

“The last night we are to part like 
this,” he whispered. She laid both hands 
upon his face. 

“Let us pray to-night, dear, that we 
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may be always as happy as we now are,” 
she said softly. 

She opened the door and the two stood 
for a moment in the fair light from the 
cottage lamp. From above him on the 
door-sill, she laid her fingers in his curly 
brown hair, and said, half-timidly, half 
joyfully : 

“The last night we shall say good-bye 
like this.” 

Then she kissed him suddenly and was 
gone, blushing and trembling. He looked 
at the closed door for an instant, and then 
dropped to his knees and kissed the step 
on which she had stood. 


CHAPTER II. 
“LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER.” 


The next night they were married. 
In the little cottage there were lights 
and the revelry known only in country 
nuptials. The doors and windows were 
open, and scores of young people in 
their best clothes flitted in and out, 
their merry voices ringing with ex- 
citement, their faces glowing with 
pleasure, their eyes sparkling with the 
mischief peculiar to occasions of the kind. 
There were the congratulations and the 
teasings; the timid jests and the coarse 
ones ; the cynical bits of advice from lofty 
experts; the blushes of prospective 
brides; the red-faced denials of guilty 
beaux; the smiles, the winks and the 
songs ; the feasting and the farewells. 

“That boy,” Jud Sherrod, and “Cap” 
Van’s daughter, Justine, were to be mar- 
ried. The community would have liked 
to be glad. Everybody had “allowed” 
they would be married some day. Now 
that the day had come, amid the rejoicing 
there were doubts. 

“They’s a mighty nice appearin’ couple, 
but dinged ’f I see how they’re goin’ to 
git along. Jud ain’t got no more bizness 
workin’ on a farm then a hog hez in a 
telegraft office. Course, his pap was a 
farmer, but Jud’s been off to seminary. 
He don’t give a dodgast fer the farm, no- 
how, an’ I perdict that she’ll haf to keep 
on teachin’ school fer a livin’. Course, 
that little land o’ hern might keep ’em 
goin’, but I bet a barrel o’ cider ’at Jud 
won’t be wuth a bushel o’ corn husks at 
runnin’ it. He’s a dern nice boy, though, 


an’ I’d hate like sam patch to see a mor- 
gidge put on the place. What she’d orter 
done wuz to married some big cuss 
like Link Overshine er Luther Hitchcock. 
They’d ’a’ made somethin’ out’n that little 
eighty up yander, an’ she’d never need to 
worry. Dinged if she ain’t purt’ nigh 
the purtiest girl I ever see. Looks jest 
like her ma. ’Member her? Don’t see 
what she ever could see in Jud Sherrod. 
He cain’t do a dasted thing but draw pic- 
ters. His pap had orter walloped him 
good an’ made him chop wood er some- 
thin’, ’stead o’ lettin’ him go on the way 
he did. They do say he kin sketch things 
powerful fine. He tuck off a picter uv 
Sim Brookses’ sucklin’ calves that was 
a daisy, I’ve hearn. But that ain’t farm- 
in’, by a dern sight.” 

Even Jud and Justine had looked for- 
ward to the great day with anxious 
minds. Both realised the importance of 
the step they were to take, for they were 
possessed of a judgment and a keenness 
uncommon in young and ardent lovers. 
Justine, little more than a girl in years, 
knew that Jud was not and never could 
be a farmer; it was not in him. He knew 
it as well as she, though he was not indo- 
lent ; he was far from that. He was am- 
bitious and he was an indefatigable toiler 
—in art, not of the soil. He was a born 
artist. By force of circumstances he was 
afarmer. The tan on his hands and face, 
the hardness in his palms, had not been 
acquired unwillingly, for he was not a 
sluggard nor a grumbler. He ploughed, 
though his thoughts were not of the 
ploughing; he reaped, though his 
thoughts were not of the harvest. 

They had been sweethearts from child- 
hood. They had played together, read 
together, studied together and suffered 
together. It seemed to them that they 
just grew up to their wedding day, a per- 
fectly natural growth. Had this mar- 
riage come five years earlier, everything 
would have been different. Instead of 
the little cottage, clean, cosy and poor, 
there would have been the big white 
house on the hill, surrounded by maples 
and oaks; instead of the simple gowfi of 
white lawn, there would have been a mag- 
nificent silk or satin; instead of the sym- 
pathy and the sombre head-shakings of 
wedding guests, there would have been 
rejoicing and approval. 

To-night, as the little clock on Justine’s 
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bureau struck eight she left her room and 
met Jud in the narrow hall upstairs. 
Downstairs could be heard the muffled 
voices of an expectant crowd, an occa- 
sional giggle breaking through the buzz. 
He kissed her and both were silent, think- 
ing of other homes. One remembered 
the big white house on the hill; the other, 
the old yellow farmhouse, large and ram- 
bling, “over on the pike.” To-night 
they faced the minister in the parlour of 
one of the lowliest dwellings in the neigh- 
bourhood. The boy had not an acre of 
all his father’s lands; the girl was poor, 
at the gates of the famous Van home- 
stead. They were married not in his 
house, but in hers. The cottage stood in 
the corner of an eighty-acre farm that 
had come to her through her grand- 
mother. This was all, except memories, 
that the child had to connect her present 
life with the comfortable days of the past. 

Old Mrs. Crane, who lived with Justine 
in the little cot, met them at the foot of 
the creaking stairway and threw open 
the door to the parlour. Before the boy 
and girl gleamed the faces of a score or 
more of eager, excited friends. There 
was hardly a girl in the crowd who was 
not dressed more expensively than the 
bride. Justine was proudly aware of the 
critical, simpering gaze that swept over 
her simple gown; she could almost read 
the exultant thoughts of her guests, as 
they compared her plain lawn to the ridic- 
ulous finery that hid their sunburned 
necks, scrawny arms and_perspiring 
bodies. 

Her face was fresh and flushed with 
happiness, pride—perhaps disdain; their 
faces had, at least, been washed and lav- 
ishly powdered. Most of them wore ab- 
surd white gloves over their red arms. 
Yet they were the élite of the county. 
There were red dresses, blue dresses, yel- 
low dresses, and there were other dresses 
in which the colours of the rainbow 
shone, all made to fit women other than 
those who wore them. The men, old and 
young, bearded and beardless, were the 
most uncouth aristocrats that ever lorded 
it over a country-side. True, they had 
put on their store ‘clothes and had black- 
ened their boots and shoes; they had 
shaved, and they had plastered their hair 
faultlessly ; they had cast aside their quids 
of tobacco and they were as circumspect 
as they were at church, 
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Justine and Jud stood with clasped 
hands before the young minister, listen- 
ing to his lengthy and timely discourse 
on the blessedness of matrimony. Then 
came the vows. Their eyes met. The 
answers! ‘They breathed them—the yes 
and the yes and the yes—almost uncon- 
sciously. Then the last words, “Whom 
God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder!” 

For the next two or three hours they 
were in a whirl of emotions; everything 
was hazy, uncertain, misty to them. They 
had taken up each other’s burdens, each 
other’s joys for life; they had begun a 
new existence. She was no longer Jus- 
tine Van, he was no longer the thought- 
less boy. They were husband and wife. 
The laughter, the jests, the quips and the 
taunts of their merry friends were a jan- 
gle of discordant sounds, unpleasant, un- 
timely, and kindly as they were meant, 
unkind. There were aimless hand-shak- 
ings, palsied kisses, inane responses to 
crude congratulations, and it was all over. 
The guests departed, singing, shouting 
and laughing. The last to leave was old 
Mrs. Crane, Justine’s companion for four 
long years. She was going to live with 
her brother up near the village. Jud and 
Justine were to live alone. 

Down at the tollgate, nearly a mile 
from Justine’s home in the direction of 
the village, a small and select company 
of loungers spent that evening. The toll- 
gate, kept by Jim Hardesty and his wife, 
Matilda, was at the junction of the big 
gravel pike which led to the county seat 
and the slim, shady lane that passed Jus- 
tine’s cottage. Here of evenings the 
“hired hands” of the neighbourhood 
gathered to gossip, tell lies and “talk 
ugly” about the farmers by whom they 
were employed. On the night of the 
wedding there were five or six slouchy, 
sweat-smelling rustics lounging on the 
porch. The wedding formed the only 
topic of conversation. 

They talked of Justine’s good looks and 
how “they’d liked to be in Jud’s boots ;” 
and of the days when old “Cap” Van lived 
and the bride of the night had not had to 
teach school; of the days when she rode 
horses of her own and went to the city 
to make purchases, instead of to the hum- 
ble village, as now; they talked of her 
kindly in their rough way. They dis- 
cussed Jud with enthusiasm. Everybody 
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liked him. His two years at college had 
not “swelled his head.” He was “jest 
the feller fer Justine Van, an’ she got him, 
too, ’g’inst ever’ girl in the township— 
an’ ever’ one of ’em had set their caps 
fer him, too, you bet.” The loungers 
agreed it was “too bad that Jud and Jus- 
tine was so derned pore, but mebbe they’d 
make out somehow er ‘nother.” 

They laughed about ’Gene Crawley’s 
affection for Justine Van. ‘Gene Craw- 
ley! A “hand” over at Martin Grimes’s 
place—a plain, every-day hired man, 
working for eighteen dollars a month for 
the meanest, stingiest farmer in Clay 
Township! He was not any better than 
the rest of the hands on the place, “’s fer 
as learnin’ an’ manners wuz concerned.” 
Hadn’t no more license to be skylarkin’ 
‘round after Justine Van ’n he had after 
Queen Willimeny—’s if she’d notice sech 
a derned cuss as him; allus cussin’ an’ 
drinkin’ an’ fightin’. No ’spectabull girl 
would want to be saw with him.” 

About nine o’clock a dark figure ap- 
proached the tollgate afoot. It was a man, 
and he came from the night somewhere 
to the east, probably from the village of 
Glenville. There was no mistaking his 
identity. The heavy, swift tread told the 
watchers that it was Gene Crawley long 
before he came within the radius of light 
that shot through the open doorway. 
Some one in the crowd called out: 

“H’ are ye, "Gene? Thought you’d be 
up to the weddin’.” 

"Gene did not reply. He strode up to 
the porch and threw himself into a vacant 
chair near the window. The light from 
within shone fairly upon his dark, sullen 
face, his scowling brow and his flushed, 
unshaven cheeks. An ugly gleam was 
in his black eyes. He had been drinking, 
but he was not intoxicated. His hickory 
shirt, dirty and almost buttonless, was 
open at the throat, as if it had been torn 
that its wearer might save himself from 
choking. He wore no coat, and his 
faded, patched blue overalls were pushed 
into the tops of his heavy boots. An 
old straw hat lay where he had cast it 
behind his chair. The black, coarse 
hair, rumpled and unkempt, grew low 
on his scowling forehead. His face 
was hard and deeply marked, not 
unlike that of an Indian. The jaw 
was firm, the chin square and defiant, 
the mouth broad and cruel, the nose 
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large and straight, the eyes coal- 
black and set far apart beneath heavy 
brows. The arm which rested on the sill 
was bare to the elbow ; it was rugged with 
cords of muscle that looked like ropes 
interlaced. A glimpse of the arm re- 
vealed, as if he stood stark naked, the 
strength of this young Sampson. He was 
not a large, unwieldy man, not above me- 
dium height ; he might have weighed one 
hundred and seventy pounds ; but with his 
square shoulders, broad chest and an un- 
usually erect carriage for an overworked 
farm boy, he looked larger than he really 
was. 

“You ain’t got your Sunday-go-to- 
meetin’ close on, ’Gene,” commented Jim 
Hardesty, tilting back in his chair and 
spitting tobacco juice half-way across 
the road. 

“Did ’n’ y’ git a bid to the weddin’?” 
asked Harve Crose, with mock sympathy. 

A flush of anger and humiliation red- 
dened the face of Grimes’s hired man, but 
it was gone in a second. 

“No; I didn’ git no bid,” he answered 
a trifle hoarsely. “Guess they didn’ want 
me. I ain’t good ’nough, ’pears like.” 

“Seems to me she'd orter ast you, 
"Gene. You be’n kinder hangin’ ’round 
an’ teasin’ her to have you, an’ seems no 
more’n right fer her to have give you a 
bid to the weddin’,” said Doc Ramsey, 
meaningly. ‘“She’d orter done that, jest 
to show you why she wouldn’ have you, 
don’t y’ see?” 

Crawley’s only reply was a baleful 
glare. 

“How does it feel to be cut out by an- 
other feller, "Gene?” asked Crose taunt- 
ingly. 

“T’d never let a feller like Jud Sherrod 
beat my time,’”’ added Joe Perkins. 

“Course, Jud’s been to college and 
learned how to spoon with the girls, so I 
guess it’s no wonder he ketched Justine. 
She’s jest like all girls, I reckon. Smooth 
cuss kin ketch ’em all, b’gosh! Never 
seed it fail yit. Trouble with you, ’Gene, 
is “at you—” 

‘Gene sprang to his feet with an oath 
so ugly that the jesters shrank back. For 
several minutes he tramped up and down 
the porch like a caged animal, cursing 
hoarsely to himself, his broad shoulders 
hunched forward as if he were bent on 
crushing everything before them. Final- 
ly he came to a standstill in front of 
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the expectant crowd. The devil was in 
his face. 

“Don’t none o’ you fellers ever say any- 
thing more to me about this. Ef you do 
I’ll break somebody’s neck. It’s none 0’ 
your damned business how I feel, an’ I 
won't have no more of it. Do y’ hear 
me?” he snarled. 

“I on’y ast fer information—” began 
Crose apologetically. 

“Well, I'll give you some, dang ye! 
You say I’m cut out, eh? Mebbe I am— 
mebbe I am! But you'll see—you'll see! 
By God, I’ll make him sorry fer it. He’s 
whupped me this time, but I'll win yet! 
D’ y’ hear? I'll win yet!” 

His face was almost white under the 
coat of tan, his eyes glowed, his voice 
was low and intense. The loungers 
waited in suspense. 

“He thinks he’s won! But I’ll show 
him—I’ll show him! She’s like all wo- 
men! She kin be won ag’in—she kin 
love more’n once! You say he’s cut me 
out! Mebbe he has, mebbe he has! But 
this ain’t a marker to the way I'll cut him 
out. I'll take her away from him, I will, 
so he’p me God! D’ y’ hear that? She'll 
shake him fer me some day, sure’s there’s 
a hell, an’ then! Then where’ll he be? 
She'll be mine! Fair ’r foul, I'll have 
her! An’ she won’t be my wife, nuther! 
God, I won’t give up tell I take her ’way 
from him! An’ she'll come, too; she’ll 
come! She'll leave him, jest like other 
women have done, an’ then who’ll be cut 
out? Answer, damn ye! Who'll be cut 
out ?” 

He was facing them, and his lips were 
almost as white as the gleaming teeth 
beneath them. For a moment no one 
dared to reply. At last Doc Ramsey 
scrambled to his feet. 

“Consarn ye, ’Gene Crawley,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘you cain’t stan’ up there an’ say 
that "bout Justine Van! She’s a good 
girl, an’ you’re a dern hound fer talkin’ 
like thet! They ain’t a bad drop o’ blood 
in her body—they ain’t a wrong thought 
in her head, an’ you know it. You kin 
lick me, I know, but dern ef you kin say 
them things to me. She won’t look at 
you no more’n she’d look at that dog o’ 
Jim’s over yander.” 

"Gene Crawley’s arm struck out and 
Doc Ramsey crashed to the floor of the 
porch. He lay motionless for a long 
time. The dealer of the blow stood over 


him like a wild beast waiting for its prey 
to move. Not another man in the group 
lifted a hand against him. 

At last he stooped and picked up his 
hat. 

“That’s what you'll all git ef you open 
your heads,” he grated. ‘What I said 
about her goes!” 

He fixed his hat roughly on his head 
and swung away in the darkness. 

In the open door of the cottage down 
the lane Jud and Justine stood side by 
side, her hand in his, long after the last 
guest had departed. It was near mid- 
night, and behind them the lamps flick- 
ered and sputtered with the last gasps of 
waning life. Silhouetted in the long, 
bright frame of the doorway the silent 
lovers presented a picture of a new life 
begun, youth on the threshold of a new 
world. 

His arm drew her to his breast, and her 
fluttering hands went slowly, gently to 
his cheeks. He bent and kissed the up- 
turned lips. Then the door closed and 
the picture was gone. 

Across the road, beside the great oak 
that sent its branches almost to the little 
gateway, a man fell away from the fence 
upon which, with murder in his heart, he 
had been leaning. His hands were clasped 
to his eyes, his strong figure writhed con- 
vulsively in the damp grass; his breath 
came almost in sobs. At last, taking his 
hands from his hot eyes, he raised his 
head and looked again toward the cottage. 
One by one the bright windows grew 
dark, until at last the house was as black 
as the night about it. Then he sprang 
to his feet, clutching blindly at the dark- 
ness, uttering inarticulate moans and 
curses. For the first time in his life he 
knew a sense of loneliness and despair. 

He turned his back to the cottage and 
fled across the meadow. 


CHAPTER III. 
JUD AND JUSTINE. 


Dudley Sherrod was the only son of 
John Sherrod, who had died about four 
years before the marriage. Up to the 
day of his death he was considered the 
wealthiest farmer in Clay Township. On 
that day he was a pauper ; his lands were 
no longer his own; his wife and his son 
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were penniless. In an upstairs room of 
the great old farmhouse, built by his 
grandfather when the country was new, 
he blew out his brains, unable to face the 
ruin that fate had brought to his door. 

His father had been a member of the 
legislature and the boy had spent two 
years in the city, attending a medical col- 
lege. When the diploma came he went 
back to the old home and hung out his 
shingle in quaint little Glenville. In less 
than a year he brought a bride to the 
farm, Cora Bloodgood, the daughter of a 
banker in the capital city of his State. Be- 
fore the end of another year he was, as 
heir, owner of all his father’s acres. So 
it was that John and Cora Sherrod began 
life rich and happy. Their boy was born, 
grew up a bright and sprightly lad, and 
was sent to college. From the rude 
country school-house and its simple 
teachings he was sent to the busy uni- 
versity, among city boys and city girls, 
miserable in ungainly self-consciousness, 
altogether out of place. He left behind 
him the country lads and lasses, the tow- 
heads and the barefoots, and his heart 
was sore. But in the beginning of his 
second year the simplicity of his rural 
heart showed signs of giving way to 
urban improvements. His strength won 
for him a place on the football team, and 
the sense of dignity of this position dis- 
placed his self-consciousness and taught 
him to be interested in the world beyond 
his home. He began to know something 
besides the memory of green fields and 
meadows and clear blue skies. 

All these months he was faithful to a 
slip of a girl down in the country, to 
whom he had feared to utter a word of 
love. She knew she loved him because she 
had cried when he went away and had 
cried when he came back. Letters, stiff 
and painfully correct as to spelling and 
chirography, came each week from dear 
little Justine Van. To her his long letters, 
homesickness crowding between the lines, 
although she could not see it, were like 
messages from paradise. A dozen times 
a day she read each letter as she sat in 
her room, or in the hated school-room at 
Glenville, or in the shady orchard, or in 
the lonely lane. She longed to have him 
back at home, to hear his merry laugh, to 
romp with him as they had romped be- 
fore we went away to school—but here 
she blushed and remembered that he was 


tall now and dreadfully old and grand, 
and she was—she was fifteen! Jud 
thrashed a fellow-student one day because 
he poked fun at an old tintype of Justine 
that he happened to see in the boy’s room. 
The victim had laughed at the green bon- 
net, the long pigtails and the wide eyes 
of the girl in the picture—“just as if they 
were looking for the photographer’s bird, 
you know.” 

Near the middle of his second year at 
college the crash came and the half-dazed 
boy hurried home. His father was dead, 
and the whole country was telling the sto- 
ries of his great financial losses. Every 
dollar, every foot of land, had been swept 
away by reverses rising from investments 
in Arizona mines. Captain James Van 
went down in the same disaster. When 
word reached his home of the suicide of 
John Sherrod he was on his way to the 
barn with a pistol hidden over his heart. 
Horror and the awakening of courage 
made him cast the pistol aside and turn 
to face the blow as a brave man should, 
with his wife and child behind his back. 

Jud and Justine could not at first, and 
did not for many days, realise the force 
of the blow. One had lost father as well 
as home, the other had lost home and had 
sunken to a depth of poverty that grew 
more and more appalling as her young 
mind began to understand. The boy, 
when he finally grasped the situation, 
bared his arms and set forth to support 
himself and his mother by hard work. 
The shock of the suicide was too great 
for Mrs. Sherrod. Her reason fled soon 
after her husband was laid in the grave, 
but it was a year before death took her to 
him. During that last year of life she 
lived in the old place, a helpless invalid 
mentally and physically, although the 
property belonged to another. David 
Strong held a mortgage on the home 
place, but he did not foreclose it until she 
was gone. 

For a year Jud cared for his mother 
and worked in the fields with David 
Strong’s men at wages of twelve dollars 
amonth. Half of the year’s crop Strong 
gave to the widow of John Sherrod, al- 
though not a penny’s worth of it was hers 
by right. After her death Strong and 
his family moved into the big old house, 
and Jud Sherrod lived in a room in what 
had been his house. 

Justine Van’s grandmother, in her will, 
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left to the girl an eighty-acre piece of 
ground, half timber, half cultivated, about 
a mile from the white house in which the 
beneficiary was born, and which was 
swallowed up by the great disaster. Be- 
reft of every penny, James Van took his 
wife and daughter to the miserable little 
cottage. The girl shouldered as much of 
the burden of poverty as her young and 
tender shoulders could carry. She begged 
for an appointment as teacher in the hum- 
ble school-house where her a-b-abs had 
been learned, and for two years and a half 
before her marriage she had taught the 
little flock of boys and girls. Especially 
necessary did this means of earning a 
livelihood become when, two years after 
the failure, her father died. Then Mrs. 
Van followed him, and Justine, not nine- 
teen, was face to face with the world, a 
trembling, guileless child. 

Her wages at the school-house were 
twenty-five dollars a month for six 
months in a year, and the yield of grain 
from her poorly tilled farm was barely 
enough to pay the taxes and the help hire. 
Old Jim Hardesty farmed the place for 
her, and he robbed her. For six months 
after the mother’s death she lived alone, 
in the cottage; and then the neighbours 
finally took the matter in hand, insisting 
that she be provided with a companion, 
and her old nurse, Mrs. Crane, came to 
the place. She was shrewd from years 
of adversity and persuaded Justine to 
send Jim Hardesty packing—and that 
was the hardest duty Justine had ever 
had to meet. 

The discouraged boy over on David 
Strong’s place, worn thin with hard work 
and sickness, deprived of every chance, as 
he thought, to realise his ambitions, found 
in the girl a sympathetic comrade. Of all 
the people in his world, she was the only 
one who understood his desires and 
could, in a way, share with him the de- 
spair that made life as he lived it seem 
like a narrow cell from which he could 
look longingly with no hope of escape. 
Tired and sore from misforttine, these 
two simple, loving natures turied to each 
other. His first trembling Kiss apon her 
surprised, parted lips was a'tfeasute that 


never left her memory. The bloom cate’ 


to her cheeks, lightness ‘touched her 
flagging heart, happiness shone through 
the gloom, and the whole countryside 
marvelled at her growing beauty. This 


slim, budding maid of the meadow and 
wood was as fair a bit as nature ever per- 
fected. The sweetness and purity of wo- 
manhood undefiled dwelt in her body and 
soul. No taint of worldliness had blighted 
her. She was a pure, simple country girl, 
ignorant of wile, sinless and trustful. 

Justine was like her father, fair-faced 
and straight of form. Her hair was long 
and reddish-brown, her brow was broad 
and full, her eyes big and brown and soft 
with love, her cheeks smooth and clear. 
A trifle above the medium height, straight 
and strong, of slender mould, she was as 
graceful as a gazelle. Health seemed to 
glow in the atmosphere about her. 

With Jud, too, the realisation of love 
and the feeling that there was something 
to live for brought a change. His 
stooping shoulders straightened, his eyes 
brightened, his steps became springy. He 
whistled and sang at his work, took an in- 
terest in life, and presently even resumed 
his drawing. The country-folk winked 
knowingly. The two were constantly to- 
gether when opportunity afforded, so it 
soon became common report that he was 
her “feller, fer sure,” and she was his 
“girl.” 

One evening, as they sat in the dusk 
down by the creek which ran through her 
bit of pasture land, Jud drew his mother’s 
plain gold ring from his little finger and 
slipped it upon Justine’s third. They were 
betrothed. 

Never were such sweethearts as Jud 
and Justine. They were lovers, friends, 
comrades. Her sweet, serious face took 
a new life, new colour at his approach, 
her dreamy eyes grew softer and more 
wistful, her low voice more musical. Her 
soul was his, her life belonged to him, her 
heart beat only for him. Jud’s famished 
hopes of something beyond the farm 
found fresh encouragement in her simple, 
wondering praise. She was his critic, 
his unconscious mentor. Beneath her 
untrained eye he sketched as he never 
sketched before. Looking over his shoul- 
der as he lay stretched upon the grass, 
she marvelled at the skill with which his 
pencil transferred the world about them 
to the dearly bought drawing pads, and 
her enthusiastic little cries of delight were 
tributes that brought confidetice to the 
heart of the artist. 

The girl had scores of admirers, Every 
boy, every man in the township, longed to 
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“make up” to her, but she gave no 
thought to them. Half a dozen widowers 
with children asked her to marry them. 
She and Jud laughed when Eversole 
Baker besought her to become mother to 
his nine children, including two daughters 
older than herself. 

But there was one determined suitor, 
and she feared him with an uncanny 
dread that knew no rest until she was 
safely Jud’s on the wedding night. That 
one was Eugene Crawley, drunkard and 
blasphemer. 

Crawley was born in the dense timber- 
land north of Glenville. His father had 
been a wood-chopper, hunter and fisher- 
man. Hard stories came down to town 
about Sam Crawley. Of ’Gene, the boy, 
nothing against his honesty, at least, 
could be said. He was a vile wretch when 
drinking, little better when sober, but he 
was as honest as the sun. 

He had gone to school with Jud and 
Justine when they were little “tads,” and 
his rough affection for her began when 
they were mastering the “first reader.” 
He and Jud had fought over her twice 
and each had been a victor. The girl de- 
spised him from childhood, and he knew 
it. Still he clung to the hope that he 
could take her away from his rival. He 
dogged her footsteps, frightened her with 
his mad protestations, and finally alarmed 
her by his threats. The day be- 
fore the wedding he had met her as she 
left the school-house and had sworn to 
kill Jud Sherrod. She did not tell Jud 
of this, nor did she tell him that she had 
pleaded with Crawley to spare her lover’s 
life. Had she toid Jud all this she would 
have been obliged to tell him how the 
brute had suddenly burst into tears and 
promised he would not harm Jud if he 
could help it. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. HARDESTY’S CHARITY. 


For many days after their marrige Jud 
and Justine were obliged to endure coarse 
jokes, kindly meant if out of tune with 
their sensitive minds. Happy weeks sped 
by, weeks replete with the fulness of joy 
known only to the newly wedded. Days 
of toil, that had once been long and irk- 
some, now were flitting seasons of antici- 


pation between real joys. At dusk he 
came home with eyes glowing in the de- 
light that knows no fatigue, with a heart 
leaping with the love that is young and 
eager, and blood carousing under the in- 
toxication of passion’s wine. In the 
kitchen door of the little cot, no longer 
dismal in its weather-worn plainness, 
there always stood the slim, supple girl, 
her heart leaping with the eagerness to 
be clasped in his arms. She was grow- 
ing into perfect womanhood, perfect in 
figure, perfect in love, perfect in all its 
mysteries. Her whole life before now 
appeared as a dreamless sleep to her ; the 
present was the beginning of a divine 
dream that softens the rest of life into 
mellow forgetfulness. 

She walked with him in the hayfield 
from choice, delighted to toil near 
him, to breathe the same air, to en- 
dure the same sun, to enjoy the 
same moments of rest beneath the 
great oaks, to drink from the same brown 
jug of spring water, to sing, to laugh, to 
play with him. It was not work. Then 
came the harvesting, the threshing and 
the fall sowing. Six months were soon 
gone, and still these children played 
like cupids. Other married people 
in the neighbourhood, whose honey- 
moons had not been more than a 
week old before they began to show 
callous spots, wondered dumbly at 
the beautiful girl who grew prettier 
and straighter, instead of turning sour, 
frowsy and bent under the rigours of con- 
nubial joy—as they had found it. They 
could not understand how the husband 
could be so blithe and cheery, so upstand- 
ing and strong, and so devoted. The 
wives of the neighbourhood pondered 
over the latter condition. The husbands 
did not deem it worth while or expedient 
to wonder—they merely called Jud a 
“dinged shif’less boy, that'll wake up 
some time er ‘nother an’ understan’ 
more’n he does now.” Yet they had to 
admit that Jud was conducting the little 
farm faultlessly, even though he did find 
time to moon with his wife, to bask in the 
sunshine of her love, to wander over 
wood and field with her beside him, 
sketching, sketching, eternally sketching. 

Rainy days and Sundays brought hours 
of sweet communion to the happy, simple 
young couple. So thoroughly were they 
devoted to each other that their lack of 
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attention to the neighbours was the source 
of more or less indignation on the part 
of those who “knowed that Jud and her 
hadn’t no right to be so infernal stuck 
up.” And yet these same discontents 
were won over in the briefest conversa- 
tion with the pair when they chanced to 
meet. Even the most snappish and en- 
vious were overcome by the gentle good 
humour, the proud simplicity of these 
young sweethearts, who saw no ugliness, 
who knew no bitterness, who found life 
and its hardships no struggle at all. 

They were desperately poor, but they 
made no complaint. The vigour of life 
was theirs and they sang as they suffered, 
looking forward with bright, confident 
eyes to the east of their dreams in which 
their sun of fortune was to rise. 

Justine was to have the school another 
year, beginning in October, after a six- 
months’ vacation. Jud’s pride revolted at 
first against this decision of hers, but she 
overcame every argument, and he loved 
her more than ever for the share she was 
taking in the dull battle against poverty. 
The land he tilled was not fertile; it had 
been overworked for years. The crops 
were growing thinner; the timber was 
slowly falling beneath the stove-wood 
axe; the meadow plot was almost barren 
of grass. It was not a_ productive 
“eighty,” and they knew it. There was 
a bare existence in it when crops were 
good, but there was, as yet, no mortgage 
to face. Jud owned a team of horses, and 
Justine two cows and a dozen hogs. They 
had no other vehicle than a farm wagon, 
old and rattling. When they went to the 
village it was in this wagon; when to 
church, they walked, although the dis- 
tance was two miles, so tender was their 
pride. 

Little Justine was the politic one. Jud 
was proud, and was ever ready to resent 
the kindly offices of neighbours. Had it 
been left to him, young Henry Bossman 
would have been summarily dismissed 
when he offered to help Jud stack the hay, 
“jes’ fer ole times’ sake.” It was Justine 
who welcomed poor, awkward Henry, 
and it was she who sent him away re- 
joicing over a good deed, determined to 
help “Jud and Justine ever’ time he had a 
chanst.” 

It was she who accepted the prof- 
fer to thrash their thirty acres of 
wheat free of charge from David Strong, 


stopping off one day as his separator and 
engine passed by. She thanked him so 
graciously that he went his way wonder- 
ing whether he was indebted to them or 
they to him. And when Harve Crose of- 
fered to get their mail at the crossroads 
post-office every day and leave it at the 
cottage gate as he rode by, she thanked 
him so beautifully that he felt as though 
she ought to scold him when he was late 
on rare occasions. Doc Ramsey, the man 
who was knocked down by ‘Gene Craw- 
ley at the tollgate one night, helped Jud 
build a rail fence over half a mile long, 
and said he “guessed he’d call it square 
if Jud ’d give him that picter he drawed 
of Justine summer ’fore las’. Kinder like 
to have that picter, ’y ginger; skeer the 
rats away with,” ending with a roar of 
apologetic laughter at his homely excuse. 

"Gene Crawley was never to be seen in 
the little lane. Sullen and savage, he fre- 
quented the tollgate, but not so much as 
formerly. He drank more than ever, and 
it was said that Martin Grimes had taken 
him out of jail twice at the county seat, 
both times on a charge of “drunk and 
disorderly conduct.” It seemed that he 
avoided all possible chance of meeting 
Jud and his wife. Curious people specu- 
lated on the outcome of his increasing 
moroseness, and not a few saw something 
tragic in the scowl that seldom left his 
swarthy brow. 

For many weeks after her marriage 
Justine dreamed of the fierce eyes and the 
desperate threats of this lover, and the 
only bar to complete happiness was the 
fear that "Gene Crawley would some day 
wreak vengeance upon her husband. As 
the weeks wore away this fear dwindled, 
until now she felt secure in the hope that 
he had forgotten her. And yet, when his 
name was mentioned in her presence she 
could not restrain the sudden leaping of 
her heart or the troubled look that wid- 
ened her tender brown eyes. When 
Jud bitterly alluded to him and assured 
her, with more or less boyish braggado- 
cio, that he would whip him if he ever so 
much as spoke to her or him again, she 
felt a dread that seemed almost a pre- 
sentiment of evil. She did not fear Craw- 
ley for herself, but for Jud. 

’Gene’s boast before the men at the toll- 
gate created a sensation in the usually un- 
ruffled community. The blow that felled 
Doc Ramsey was universally condemned, 
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yet no man had the courage to take to 
task the man who delivered it. The story 
of his mad declaration concerning Justine 
spread like wildfire. Of course, no one 
believed that his boast could be carried 
out, or attempted, for that matter; but 
as gossip travelled the substance of his 
vow increased. Within a week the tale 
had grown in vileness until Crawley was 
credited with having given utterance to 
the most unheard-of assertions. Black 
and foul as his actual words had been, 
they were tame and weak in comparison 
with the things the honest farmers and 
their wives convinced themselves and oth- 
ers that he had said. 

In the course of time the incident 
which made historical her wedding night 
reached the ears of Justine Sherrod. She 
had seen ’Gene but two or three times in 
the four months that intervened be- 
tween that time and the day on which she 
heard the wretched story from Mrs. 
Hardesty—an honest soul, who had heard 
’Gene’s words plainly, and was therefore 
qualified to exaggerate if she saw fit. 
Once the girl passed him in the lane near 
the tollgate. He was leaning or the fence 
at the roadside as she passed. She had 
seen him looking at her hungrily as she 
approached, but when she lifted her eyes 
again his broad back was toward her and 
he was looking across the fields. There 
was something foreboding in the strong 
shoulders and corded brown arms that 
bore down upon the fence in an evident 
effort at self-control. She felt the panic 
which makes one wish to fly from an un- 
known danger. Not daring to look back, 
she walked swiftly by, possessed of the 
fear that he was following, that he was 
ready to clutch her from behind. But he 
stood there until she turned into the gate 
a half mile down the lane. 

It remained for Mrs. Hardesty to tell 
Justine the story. The bony wife of the 
tollgate keeper carried her busy presence 
up to the cottage one afternoon late in 
September, and found the young wife 
resting after a hard, hot ironing. Her 
pretty face was warm and rosy, her 
sirong arms were bare to the shoulder, 
her full, deep breast was heaving wearily 
beneath the loose blue-and-white figured 
calico. As Mrs. Hardesty came up the 
path from the gate she could not resist 
saying to herself as she looked admiring- 
ly, but with womanly envy, upon the 


straight figure leaning against the door 
casing, fanning a hot face with an old 
newspaper : 

“T don’ blame ’Gene Crawley er enny 
other man fer wantin’ to have her. They 
ain't no one like her in the hull State, er 
this country, either, fer that matter.” 

Justine greeted her cordially. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Hardesty? 
Aren’t you almost baked in this sun? 
Come into the shade and sit down. I'll 
get you a dipper of water and a fan.” 

“Don’t put yourself out enny—don’t 
trouble yourself a bit now, Jestine. Jes’ 
git me a sup o’ water an’ [’ll be all hunky- 
dory. I don’t mind the sun very much. 
My, I’m glad to set down in the shade, 
though. Never saw the roads so dusty, 
did you? Thank ye, Jestine—much 
obliged. You must have a grand spring 
here to git such fine water. It’s as cold, 
purt’ nigh, as the ice water you git up to 
town. Set down, my dear; you look hot 
an’ tired. I know you look nice standin’ 
up like that, but you'll be a heap sight 
more comfortable ef you set down an’ rest 
them tired legs 0’ yourn. Where’s Jed?” 

“He’s gone over to Hawkins’s black- 
smith shop on the pike to have Randy 
shod. She cast two shoes yesterday,” ex- 
plained the girl, sitting on the doorstep. 
“Do you want to see him about anything 
in particular, Mrs. Hardesty? He said 
he'd be home by six.” 

“No; I jes’ ast. Thought ef he was 
aroun’ I’d like to see his good-lookin’ face 
fer a minnit er two. I reckon, though, he 
don’t look at other women when you’re 
aroun’,” tittered the visitor, who was not 
a day under sixty. 

“Oh, yes he does,” laughed Justine, 

turning a shade rosier. “He’s getting 
tired of seeing me around all the time. 
You see, I’m an old married woman 
now.” 
“Good heavens, child! wait tell you’ve 
been married thirty-nine years like I have, 
an’ then you kin begin to talk about get- 
tin’ tired o’ seein’ certain people all the 
time. I know I could see Jim Hardesty 
ef I was as blind as a bat. I kin almost 
tell how menny hairs they is in his whis- 
kers.” 

“Well, how many, for instance?” asked 
Justine gaily. 

“Two hundred and ninety-seven,” an- 
swered Mrs. Jim promptly and positively. 
She regaled the young wife with a long 
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and far from original dissertation on mar- 
ried life as she had encountered it with 
James. Finally she paused and changed 
the subject abruptly, leaping to a question 
that had doubtless been on her mind for 
days. 

“Have you saw much of ’Gene 
Crawley lately, Jestine?’”’ The question 
was so unexpected that the girl stared, 
and stammered in replying. 

“No; very little. I don’t believe I’ve 
seen him more than twice in several 
months. Is he still working for Mar- 
tin?” 

“Oh, yes. They was some talk o’ his 
goin’ over to Rumley to work in a saw- 
mill, but seems as though he can’t leave 
this part o’ the country.” After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she went on boldly, 
smiling with the awkwardness of one who 
is determined to learn something at any 
cost. “I s’posed he’d been comin’ ’roun’ 
here quite a little.” 

“Coming here, Mrs. Hardesty?” cried 
the girl in surprise. “Why, he'll never 
come here. He and Jud are not friends, 
and he knows I don’t like him. What- 
ever put that into your head?” 

“Oh, I dunno,” said Mrs. Hardesty 
evasively. “I heered somethin’ "bout his 
sayin’ he was a great frien’ o’ yourn, so 
I thought, like as not, he was—er—that 
is, he might ’a’ drapped in onct in awhile, 
you know—jes’ like fellers will, you 
know.” 

“Well, you may be sure "Gene will 
never come here.” 

“He wouldn’t be welcome, I take it.” 

“T don’t like to say that anybody would 
not be welcome, Mrs. Hardesty. I hardly 
think he’d care to come,” said the gifl ner- 
vously. 

“Him an’ Jed have had some words, 
hain’t they? Never been friends sence 
they was boys, I’ve heered. Do you think 
he’s afeared o’ Jed?” 

“Why should he be afraid of Jud? So 
long as each attends to his own business 
there is nothing to be afraid of. They’re 
not good friends, that’s all.” 

“Well, ’Gene’s been doin’ some ugly 
talkin’,” said the visitor doggedly. 

“What do you mean?” asked Justine. 
A strange chill seized her heart—a fear 
for Jud. 

“He’s been very unwise to say the 
things he has. I tole Jim Hardesty ef 
they ever got to Jed’s ears ’Gene ’d pay 


purty dearly fer them. But Jim says 
‘twouldn’t be good fer Jed ef he tackled 
"Gene. He’s wuss ’n pison.” 

“Why, Mrs. Hardesty, I don’t—I don’t 
know what you're talking about,” cried 
the poor girl. “What has ‘Gene been 
saying ?” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t be right fer me to git 
mixed up init. It’s none o’ my funeral,” 
said Mrs. Hardesty, now in the full de- 
light of keeping a listener tortured with 
suspense. It was a quarter of an hour 
before she could be induced to relate the 
very tales she had come to tell in the first 
place. 

“’Gene tole the boys that night that 
he’d made love to you ever sence you was 
childern, and that he could tell Jed Sher- 
rod some things ef he was a mind to. He 
said he could take you away from him 
any time, an’ that Jed ’d have to stay 
‘roun’ home purty close ef he wanted to 
be sure o’ you.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” moaned the dumb- 
founded girl. 

“An’ then he went on to say that you’d 
promised to—to—well—well, to leave Jed 
some time an’ go away with him. That’s 
the mildest way to put it. I couldn’t say 
it the way ’Gene did. Don’t look so put 
out about it, Jestine—really, you look like 
you want to faint. Shell I git you some 
water ?” 

“Did—did he say all of that?” Justine 
*shispered hoarsely. 

“Yes, he did. I heered him. I was in 
the house, an’—” 

“Mrs. Hardesty, don’t tell me any 
more. I cannot bear it. How could he 
have said it—how could he have been so 
mean?” she wailed, struggling to her 
feet. 

“Of course, they wasn’t any truth in 
what ’Gene said,” Mrs. Hardesty volun- 
teered, but the declaration bore distinct 
marks of a question. Justine’s eyes 
blazed, her body trembled, her lips quiv- 
ered. Never had any one seen such a 
look upon that sweet, gentle face. 

“No!” burst from her lips so fiercely 
that Mrs. Jim’s eves wavered and fell. 
“No!” And everybody knows it! How 
can you ask?” 

“T didn’t ast—you know I didn’t, Jes- 
tine,” stammered the guest. 

“You did ask! God forgive ’Gene 
Crawley for those awful lies—God for- 
give him! Oh, Matilda, how could he— 
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how could he have said such things? I 
never did him any wrong—” 

“Jed ought to kill him—the mean 
snake! He ought to go right over to Mar- 
tin Grimes’s an’—” began Mrs. Hardesty 
excitedly. 

“No, no! He must not know!” cried 
Justine with a new terror. She clutched 
Mrs. Hardesty by the shoulders so that 
the old lady winced. “Jud must never 
know! Don’t you see how it would end? 
There would be a murder—a murder! 
Jud would kill him. Let it be as it is; I 
can stand it—yes, I can! We must keep 
it from him. You will help me, won't 
you? You will see that nobody goes to 
Jud with this awful story—I know you 
will! Oh, God! They would fight and 
—one of them would be killed. How can 
we keep Jud from hearing ?” 

Mrs. Hardesty stared up at her, and 
after a moment laid a hard hand upon the 
clinging one upon her shoulder. 

“You are right,” she agreed. “Jed mus’ 
never be tole. Him an’ ’Gene would set- 
tle it, an’ I’m afeared fer Jed’s sake. 
’Gene’s so vicious like.” 


CHAPTER V. 
WHEN THE CLASH CAME. 


Despite her apparent cheerfulness, Jud 
could not but note the ever-recurring look 
of trouble in her eyes. Those wistful eyes, 
when they were not merry with smiles, 
were following him with an anxious look 
like that of a faithful dog. Sometimes he 
came upon her suddenly and found her 
staring into space. At such times he saw 
indignation in the soft brown eyes, or 
wrath, or terror. He wondered and 
his soul was troubled. Was she tn- 
happy? Was she tired of him? He 
thought of asking her to confide in him, 
but his simple heart could not find cour- 
age to draw forth the confession he feared 
might hurt him endlessly. 

Early in October she resumed her work 
in the school-house. There was not an 
evening or a noon that did not see her 
hurrying home, dreading that "Gene and 
Jud had met. One day when she saw 
"Gene gallop past the school-house, com- 
ing from the direction of the farm, she 
dismissed the school early and ran almost 
all the way home. When Jud met her 
near the gate she was sobbing with joy. 


He never forgot the kisses she burned 
upon his lips. 

How she loathed and feared ’Gene 
Crawley! She had dismal nightmares in 
which he was strangling her husband. 
In her waking hours she dreamed of the 
dreadful boast he had made. One night 
she was startled by the fear that people 
might believe the words the wretch had 
uttered. 

One Friday evening they were coming 
home across the meadows from the Boss- 
man farm. The sun was almost below the 
ridge of trees in the west and long 
shadows darkened the edges of the pas- 
tureland. The evening was cool and 
bright and they were as happy as chil- 
dren. Reaching the little creek which ran 
through a corner of Justine’s land, not 
far from the house, they sat down to 
watch the antics of two sportive calves. 
Peace was in their hearts, quiet in the 
world about them. She was like a de- 
lighted child as she laughed with him at 
the inane caperings of the calves, those 
poor little clowns in spots and stripes. 
He looked more often at her radiant, joy- 
ous face than at their entertainers, and 
his heart throbbed with the pride of pos- 
sessing her. 

Suddenly she gasped and he felt her 
hand clasp his arm with the grip of a vise. 
A glare of horror drove the merriment 
from her eyes. 

“It’s "Gene Crawley!” she whispered. 
“He’s coming this way. Oh, Jud!” 

“What’s the matter, Justine? He 
won’t hurt you while I’m here. Let him 
come. Good Lord, dear, don’t look like 
that!” he laughed. Crawley was ap- 
proaching from down the creek, walking 
rapidly and glancing covertly toward the 
house. It was evident he had not seen 
the couple on the bank. 

“Let us goin, Jud. Please do! I don’t 
want to see him,” she begged. 

“T’d like to know what in thunder he’s 
doing in our pasture,” growled Jud, with 
a sudden flame of anger. 

“Maybe he’s drunk and has lost his 
way. He'll find the way out, Jud. Come 
to the house—quick!” She was on her 
feet and was dragging him up. 

“You go in, Justine, if you want to. 
I’m going to find out what he’s doing 
here. This isn’t a—” 

“No, no! You must not stay—you 
must not have words with him. If you 
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stay, I'll stay! Won't you please come 
in, Jud?” she implored, but his eyes were 
not for her. They were glaring angrily 
at the trespasser, who, seeing them, had 
stopped in some confusion twenty feet 
away. 

“Do you think I’m afraid of the derned 
scoundrel?” he demanded, loud enough 
for Gene to hear. The man down on the 
bank put his hand out and steadied him- 
self against a sapling. For an instant his 
black eyes shot fire toward Sherrod, but 
turned away when they met the wild, 
dark eyes of the girl. He had not been 
drinking and he was truly surprised by 
the meeting. There was a stillness for a 
moment. The two men again glared at 
each other, all the hatred in their hearts 
coming to the surface. The girl was suf- 
focating with the knowledge that she 
could do nothing to stay the catastrophe. 

“Get off this place and don’t you ever 
step your foot on here again,” said Jud 
savagely. Justine’s hand fell tremblingly 
from his rigid arm and she looked a mute 
appeal to ’Gene, who, still holding to the 
sapling, was trying to control his rage. 

“T was jest takin’ a short cut to Boss- 
man’s,” he began hoarsely through his 
teeth. “I'll git off yer place, if you say 
so. I didn’t think you’d mind my cuttin’ 
off a me er so. Mrs. Grimes’s baby’s 
sick an’—” 

“You needn’t explain. Get out! that’s 
all!” 

“Oh, Jud,” moaned the girl, help- 
lessly. 

“Don’t be afraid, Justine. I won’t hurt 
your doll baby. I'll git off yer place. If 
it wasn’t fer you, though, I’d pund his 
head into dog meat,” sneered ’Gene. 

“You would, would you? You're a 
liar, dem you! A liar! Are you coward 
enough to take that?” cried Jud, taking 
a step forward. She threw her arms 
about him and tried to drag him away. 

“Let go, Justine!” he shouted. “How 
can I protect myself with you hanging— 
let go, I say!’ She was stunned by the 
first angry words he had ever spoken to 
her. Her arms dropped and she stag- 
gered back. 

“Oh, God! Oh, God!” she half whis- 
pered. “Jud, Jud, don’t! He will kill 
you!” 

“Let him try it! Justine, dear, I’m 
no coward, and I owe him a licking, any- 
how. Now’s as good a time as any other. 


Go to the house, dear—it won’t do for you 
to see it,” said her husband, very pale and 
breathing heavily. He was throwing his 
coat to the ground, where his hat already 
lay. 

“You must not—you shall not fight, 
Jud! Do you want to kill me? Mrs. 
Hardesty says he is a devil! Don’t, don’t, 
don’t Jud! If you love me, don’t fight 
him, Jud!” she threw herself between 
the men. Crawley had not moved from 
his tracks, but the wild glare of the beast 
was fighting its way to his eyes. He was 
fast losing control. Try as he would he 
could not retreat; he could not turn 
coward before his old enemy. 

“Will you fight, "Gene Crawley?” de- 
manded Jud over her shoulder. “Or will 
you run like a whipped pup?” 

In a second Crawley’s coat was off and 
he was rolling up his sleeves. Jud pushed 
Justine aside. 

“You'd better go to the house,” ’Gene 
said to her. “It ain’t right fer you to see 
us fight. I didn’t want to, remember, 
but, dern him, he can’t call me a coward. 
I'll fight him till I’m dead.” 

“We'll settle up old scores, too,” said 
Jud. “You've annoyed Justine and you 
ain’ fit to breathe the same air as she 
does.” 

“Damn you, Jud Sherrod, I keer as 
much fer her as you do. I’d die fer her, 
if she’d let me. You took her from me 
an’ we’ve got to have it out now. You 
kin kill me, but you cain’t make me say 
I don’t love her!” 

“T despise you, "Gene Crawley! Oh, 
how I hate you!” cried the girl. “I’ve al- 
ways hated you.” 

“T know it! I know it! You needn't 
throw it up to me! But I'll make you 
sorry fer it, see if I don’t—”’ 

“Stop that! Don’t you talk that way 
to my wife! Are you ready to fight?” 
cried Jud, advancing. She made a 
clutch at his arm and then sank back 
powerless, against the great oak. 

“As soon as she goes to the house,” 
replied the other. 

“Go to the house, Justine,” cried Jud, 
impatiently, but she did not move. 

“T’ll stay right here!” she said me- 
chanically. “If he murders you, I'll kill 
him!” 

Crawley ground his teeth and backed 
away. 


“T won't fight before her. ’Tain’t 
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right, Jud, ’n you know it. 
to the lane,” he said. 

“If she’s bound to stay, let her stay. 
And I want her to see me lick you! She’s 
a brave girl; you needn’t worry so dern 
much. Why don’t you want to fight be- 
fore her?” 

“’Cause I'll git mad an’ I'll say things 
she ortn’t to hear. I don’t want her to 
hear me cuss an’ go on like that. I cain’t 
help cussin’ an’—” 

“Oh, you’re backin’ out!” sneered Jud, 
and he made a rush at his adversary. Be- 
fore ’Gene could prevent it, a heavy blow 
landed on his neck and he went to the 
ground. Justine saw and her heart 
throbbed with joy. As the man fell she 
turned her back upon the thrilling scene, 
insanely throwing her arms about the oak 
as if to claim its protection. 

But Crawley was not conquered by that 
blow. He was on his feet in an instant, 
his face livid with rage, his mouth twitch- 
ing with pain. There were tears in his 
black eyes, but they were tears of fury. 
With a bull-like rush he was upon Sher- 
rod. The girl heard the renewed strug- 
gling and turned her face in alarm, still 
clinging to the tree. Fascinated beyond 
the power of movement, she watched the 
combat. Her eves never left Jud’s white, 
convulsed face, and she prayed, prayed 
as she had never prayed in her life. 

Jud was the taller, but "Gene was the 
heavier. Almost at the beginning of the 
hand-to-hand struggle their shirts were 
stripped from their bodies. Both were 
well muscled—one clean, wiry and like a 
tiger, the other like a Greek Hercules. 
One had the advantage of a quick brain 
and a nimble strength, offsetting the 
brute-like power and slower mind of the 
other. Never in her life had Justine seen 
two strong men fight. 

Sherrod’s coolness returned the instant 
he dealt the first mad blow. Neither 
knew the first rudiment of the boxer’s art, 
but he was the quicker witted, the more 
strategic. He knew that ’Gene’s wild 
swings would fell him if he allowed them 
to land, so he avoided a close fight, dodg- 
ing away and rushing in with the quick- 
ness of a cat. He was landing light 
blows constantly on the face of his foe, 
and was escaping punishment so surpris- 
ingly well that a confident smile twitched 
at the corners of his mouth. Crawley, 
blinded by anger and half stunned by the 
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constant blows, wasted his strength in 
impotent rushes. Jud was not in reach 
when he struck those mighty, overbalanc- 
ing blows. 

“Don’t be afraid, Justine,” panted Jud; 
“he can’t hurt me.” 

“T can’t, eh?” roared ‘Gene savagely. 
“You'll see!” And there followed a 
storm of oaths. 

In spite of herself, the girl could not 
turn her eyes away. The fierceness, the 
relentless fury of the fighters, fascinated 
her. They were so quick, so strong, so 
savage that she could see but one end— 
death for one or the other. Their pant- 
ing sounded like the snarl of dogs, their 
rushing feet were like the trampling of 
cattle; in their faces murder alone was 
dominant. She prayed that some one 
might come to separate them. In her ter- 
ror she even feared that her husband 
might win. Jud the victor—a murderer! 
If only she could call for help! But her 
tongue was like ice, her voice was gone. 
Murder came into her own heart. Could 
she have moved from the tree she would 
have tried to kill "Gene Crawley. Rather 
be the slayer herself than Jud. She even 
thought of the hanging that would fol- 
low Jud’s deed. 

Gradually ’Gene’s tremendous strength 
began to gain ascendency. His face was 
bleeding from many cuts, his white 
shoulders were covered with blood from 
a lacerated lip, but his great muscles re- 
tained their power. Jud was gasping. 
The girl began to see in his dulling eyes 
that the tide was turning. An uncon- 
scious shriek came with the conviction 
that her loved one was losing. She saw 
the triumphant gleam in ’Gene’s eyes, 
recognised the sudden increase of energy 
in his attack. 

“’Gene! ’Gene!” she tried to cry, but 
her throat was in the clutch of a terror 
so great that the appeal was no more than 
a whisper. 

An instant later Crawley succeeded in 
doing what he had tried to accomplish for 
ten minutes. He clinched with his tired 
antagonist and all Jud’s skill was beaten 
down. The big arms closed about his 
shoulders and waist, and a strong leg 
locked the loser’s knee. Jud bent back- 
ward. They swayed and writhed in that 
deadly embrace, Jud striking savagely 
upon the unprotected face of his foe, 
‘Gene forcing a resolute hand slowly tow- 
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ard Jud’s throat. Jud’s blows made no 
impression upon the brutal power of the 
man whose burning, wide-staring eyes 
saw only the coveted throat, as a beast 
sees its prey. 

A strangling cry came from Jud’s lips 
as the fingers touched his throat. He 
knew it was all over. He was being 
crushed—he was helpless. God! If he 
could only escape that hand! The fingers 
closed down upon his neck ; the hot breath 
of his foe poured into his face; the big 
tree in front of him seemed suddenly to 
whirl upside down; something was spin- 
ning in his head. As they turned le 
caught a glimpse of Justine still standing 
at the tree. He tried to call out to her 
to help him—to save him—help! But 
there was no sound except a gurgle. His 
hands tore at the merciless thing in his 
throat. He must tear it away quickly or 
he would—he was suffocating! He was 
blind! He felt himself crashing for miles 
and miles down a precipice. 

Justine saw them plunge to the foot- 
torn turf, "Gene above. Beneath she saw 
the agonised face of her husband, her 
life, her world. With a rush those awful 
dreams came back to her and_ she 
screamed aloud. 

“Gene!” 

Her voice roused the reason of the 
man, and his blood-shot eyes for the first 
time sought the object that stood paral- 
ysed, immovable against the tree. 

“T’ll kill him!” he panted malignantly. 

“Oh, God! Mercy, "Gene! Mercy! 
For my sake!’ she moaned. She tried 
to throw herself upon her knees before 
him, but her forces were benumbed. 
The look in her eyes brought the conquer- 
or to his senses. His eyes, still looking 
into hers, lost their murderous glare and 
his knotted fingers drew slowly away 
from the blue neck. 

He moved his knee from the other’s 
breast and sank away from him, half 
lying upon the grass, his heaving body 
clear of her loved one. The action 
brought life to the girl. 

With a cry she threw herself beside 
Jud’s rigid figure. 

“He is dead! Jud! Jud!” she wailed. 
“Don’t look like that!” 

Crawley raised himself from the 
ground, bewildered and dumb. To his 
brain came the knowledge that he had 
killed a man. Terror supplanted fury in 


his closing eyes, a pallor crept over his 
swarthy face. For the first time he looked 
into the wide eyes in the strangled face. 
He did not hear the cries of the woman; 
he heard only the gasping of that throt- 
tled man as they had plunged to the 
ground. 

“T hope I haven’t—haven't killed him,” 
struggled through his bleeding lips, 
tremulously. “God a’mighty! He's 
dead!” Like a hunted beast he lookel 
about for some place in which to hide, 
for some way to escape. “They'll hang 
me! They'll lynch me!” He leaped to 
his feet and with a yell turned to plunge 
across the fields toward the woods. 

But the reaction had come upon him. 
His strength was gone. His knees gave 
way beneath him and he dropped helpless- 
ly to the ground, his eyes again falling 
upon the face of his victim. Trembling 
in every nerve, he tried to look away, but 
could not. 

Suddenly he started as if struck from 
behind. His intense eyes had seen a 
quiver on Jud’s lips, a convulsive twitch- 
ing of the jaws; his ears caught the sound 
of a small, choking gasp. The world 
cleared for him. Jud was not dead! 

“He’s alive!’ burst from his lips. He 
flung the convulsed form of the girl 
from the breast of the man who was 
struggling back to life. 

As he raised the prostrate man’s head, 
overjoyed to see the blackness receding, 
to hear the gasp grow louder and faster, 
a heavy body struck him and something 
like a steel trap tightened on his neck. 
Writhing backward he found the infuri- 
ated face of the girl close to his. Her 
hands were upon his throat. 

“You killed him and [’ll kill you!” she 
hissed in his ear, and he knew she was 
mad! It was but a short struggle; he 
overpowered her and held her to the 
ground. She looked up at him with such 
a malevolent glare that he cowered and 
shivered. Those tender eyes of Justine 
Van! 

“He ain’t dead!” he gasped. “Be 
quiet, Justine! For God’s sake, be quiet! 
Look! Don’t you see he’s alive? I'll 
help you bring him to—I won’t tech him 
again! Be quiet an’ we'll have him 
aroun’ all right in a minute! Lookee! 
He’s got his eyes closed! I'll git some 
water !” 

He released her and staggered down 
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the bank to the little stream. He 
heard her scream with the discovery 
that her husband was breathing. 
In his nervous haste, inspired by 
fear that Jud might die before he 
could return, the victor made half a 
dozen futile efforts before he could scoop 
up a double handful of water from the 
creek. 

When he reached Jud’s side again, he 
found that she was holding his head in 
her lap and was rubbing his throat and 
Lreast. The purple face was fast groving 
white and great, heaving gasps came from 
the contracted throat. ’Gene dashed the 
water in his face, only to receive from 
her a crv of anger and a look of scorn 
so bitter that it made her face unrecog- 
nisable. He shrank back and in rebel- 
liou. wonder watched her dry the drip- 
ping face. 

For many minutes they remained as 
a tableau, she alone speaking. All her 
heart was pouring itself out in the lov- 
ing words that were meant for Jud’s ears 
alone. His ears could not hear them, but 
"Gene Crawley’s did, and his face grew 
black with jealousy. He could not tear 
himself away; he stood there, rigid, 
listening to phrases of love for another 
that mingled with words of hatred for 
him. He could not believe it was gentle 
Justine Van who was pouring out those 
wild words. At last he passed his un- 
steady hand across his eyes and spoke .’ 

“IT—I guess I'll be goin’, Justine. Hope 
Jud’ll not—” he began nervously. She 
turned upon him. 

“You! You here? Why don’t you go? 
For God’s sake, go, and don’t let me see 
your face again as long as I live!” she 
cried. ‘Don’t stand there and let him see 
you when he comes to. The blood is 
terrible! Go away!” 

He wiped the blood from his face, con- 
scious for the first time that it was there. 
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Then he tore down to the brook and 
bathed his swollen face, scrubbing the 
stains from his broad chest and arms. 
Going back, he quickly put on his coat, 
ashamed of his nakedness. Then he 
picked up Jud’s coat and threw it to her, 
feeling a desire, in spite of all, to help her 
in some way. She did not glance toward 
him, and he saw the reason. Jud’s eyes 
were conscious and were looking up into 
hers, dumb and bewildered. With a 
muttered oath, ’Gene started away, tak- 
ing a dozen steps down the creek before 
a sudden reversal of mind came over him. 
He stopped and turned to her, and some- 
thing actually imploring sounded in his 
voice. 

“Cain’t I carry him to the house fer 
you?” he asked. 

“Oh!” she cried, turning a terrified 
face toward him and shielding Jud with 
her body. “Don’t you dare come near 
him! Don’t you touch him! You dog!” 

A snarl of rage escaped his lips. 

“I s’pose you'll try to have me ar- 
rested, won’t you? He'd ’a’ killed me if 
he could an’ I didn’t kill him jest because 
you ast me not to. But I s’pose that 
won't make no difference. You'll have 
the constable after me. Well, lookee 
here! All the constables in Clay Town- 
ship cain’t take me an’ I won’t run from 
‘em, either. I'll kill the hull damn crowd! 
Go on an’ have me arrested if you want 
to. You c’n tell that husband o’ yourn 
that I let him go fer your sake, but if he 
ever forces me into a fight ag’in all hell 
cain’t save him. You tell him to go his 
way an’ I'll go mine. As fer you—well, 
I won’t say what I’ll do!” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of you!” she cried 
defiantly. He strode away without an- 
other word. From afar, long afterward, 
he saw her assist Jud to his feet and sup- 
port him as he dragged himself feebly 
toward the house. 


(To be continued.) 
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EMERSON THE INDIVIDUALIST 


The individual is God differentiated. 
Mankind is One reduced to fractions. 
Each soul is a segment of the primal cir- 
cle—an arc curved over the deeps of Be- 
ing. The roots of the soul, like the roots 
of islands, meet and conjoin in the depths 
where individual differences cease. The 
individual mind is a gaunt, isolated peak 
that rises sheer and stark from the un- 
plumbed abysses of the divine. And, like 
mountains that crumble to the sea to lay 
the foundations of future ranges that 
shall and shall not be the same, so does 
the individual return atom by atom to 
its source. Those emotions, desires, 
thoughts, that make us what we are shall 
drift back silently and inevitably to the 
great spiritual reservoir, and the many- 
tongued soul is at last resumed in God, 
whence it sprung. Difference is shrouded 
in like, and like undulates to difference 
in perpetual circles. Such, in brief, is the 
metaphysics of individualism as expound- 
ed by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The greatest thing in the world is self- 
love. Love yourself, reverence yourself, 
and it must inexorably follow that you 
can then hate no man. He loves himself 
best who hates himself most. You must 
learn to detest the petty that battens on 
your soul like maggots on rotten fish, and 
the gnawing envies that dart through 
your veins like hungry rats in a wall, 
and the furtive-eyed insincerities that 
shape the soul to obscene curves and 
amble after place and power like a 
crétin begging alms. Self-love is not 
selfishness, but self-ishness. He who 
loves another loves the best in himself. 
He who hates another loves the worst in 
himself. 

We hear much of altruism. Altruism 
is Envy turned saint. It is the creed of 
soggy souls and sultry moralists. Al- 
truism is a subtle form of egotism. It 
aims at self-expansion by denying self. 
Altruists are moral smugglers, and they 
have the contraband in their cellars. 
They do good that they may receive good 
in return. The absurdest thing in the 
world is the story of how Adam named 
the animals; almost as absurd is the doc- 
trine of disinterested motives. It is easier 
to balance Sirius on a hair than to con- 
ceive of an action that is net motived in 


self-love. The tops and bottoms of be- 
ing cannot reach beyond the Self, in 
which we are shrouded like the sun in 
its fires. Except a thing tend to glorify 
you it is worthless. 

The sublimest sacrifice that the world 
has ever seen was but the immolation of 
the lower on the higher, of the mortal in- 
dividual on the cosmic individual. On 
the pyres of aspiration, Christ burned His 
lower nature. Hence we call Him the 
perfect man. 

It was Emerson who first gave us leave 
to worship ourselves. In his high north- 
ing he skirted the open polar seas of the 
spirit; and his eye at least beheld the 
spot where all lines meet. The forked 
lightnings of his soul strack steeple and 
capitol,andthe thunders that reverberated 
from Self-Reliance rumbled around the 
world. The prim proprieties that feed 
on shredded wheat, and mediocrity that 
lives by oatmeal alone were set a-croon- 
ing, and the “home virtues’”—parlour 
magic for children—were scared into a 
death-chatter. The sham gods that dwell 
in their tinselled social padogas were 
rocked from their embossed pedestals, and 
the shrivelled souls of a manikin man- 
kind—all neatly wrapped in the tinfoil 
virtues—were set a-squeaking and a-gib- 
bering with horror. All the essays and 
poems are, in the last analysis, a cele- 
bration of Emerson. His own soul 
was the most important fact in his life. 
He knew nobody worthier than himself. 
Revolutionist, transcendentalist, sage, 
stoic, bond-servant to the Spirit that 
dwells in the unlimned spaces of the 
Oversoul, he flung the age-long cadavers 
that had staled in his doorway over the 
parapets of his castle, and sounded a clar- 
ion-blast of defiance to the worm-eaten 
faiths of the world. 

It is the hardest thing in the world to 
preserve your individuality. All things 
tend to absorb you. The world is avid 
of your soul. The very stars are wolves 
upon your trail. Society is an un- 
kennelled bloodhound that roams our 
cities seeking whom it may devour. Time 
is shod in rubber, and its ferret eyes leer 
with delight as it watches your soul 
crumble to the common level. Threat- 


ening missives are borne to you upon 
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the winds, and the hint of penalties 
falls on your ear like rain-patter on a tin 
roof. Fear—that “obscene bird,’’ Emer- 
son calls it—circles over your soul like a 
kite amorous of carrion. The cabals of 
Doubt are always in session, and your 
tiny spirit flutters and flickers like a can- 
dle set near a wind-swept chimney. The 
whispering negations play over your soul 
like lambent flames on troubled waters. 


All things conspire against you. The 
thongs of habit rib your soul. You are 
striated with elemental slime. The life 


of man from bib to coffin is a vicarious 
atonement ; he does daily penance for the 
sinsofhis ancestors. The insinuating imps 
of temptation swarm in and out of your 
clay like worms in a corpse. If you rise 
to the level of your instincts, you will be 
pelted by pebbled epithets, and senile old 
women, of both sexes, will run into the 
highway and fling at you the “Nay!” 
“Nay!” from the slungshots of their 
hatred. And there are those who will 
crouch behind the hedges of humility and 
fling their dirt at the traveller along the 
Open Road. The man who dares to be 
himself is a wild hair blown into the eye 
of his generation. 

“Let us have done with conformity !’’ 
cries Emerson. Were the mighty cur- 
rents of Being set in motion merely to 
float bloated bladders? He who can 
walk the waters of life is truly a saviour— 
at least, of himself. We amble and sham- 
ble through life. Walking is a lost art. 
We pay court here, we doff our hat there ; 
we crook the knee to that senescent lie 
and fawn upon this pimpled villainy ; and 
our backs grow round, and, like pigs with 
snout to the ground, are our senses 
riveted to smut. Conformity is coward- 
ice, and all concessions are made to the 
devil. It is better to die on the Horeb 
of isolation, knowing that you have been 
true to yourself, than to rot away inch by 
inch in the mephitic alleys of the com- 
monplace. It is better to go your way 
among men, defiant of the.r scorn, 
than to go men’s ways and scorn yourself. 
The cerebral activity of the average man 
consists of a series of apologetic mo- 
lecular movements that discharge shrimp- 
like impressions which he dignifies by the 
name of thought. 

Action is thought tempered by illusion. 
Most of our actions are cowardly. They 
aim at something the world prizes—fame, 
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honour, riches. No man dares to act from 
himself. He borrows his light. If he 
has an original thought he conceals it. It 
is his; hence it is unworthy. His humil- 
ity is cowardice. His apologies are the 
dry cough of a consumptive soul. He 
yawns and gapes when the world is not 
by. His life is as artificial and as useless 
as civilisation. His body is but the in- 
flated bladder of a dead ego. “Don’t be 
a mush of concessions,’ Emerson ad- 
monishes us. Dare to affirm—or to deny. 
There is a negative bravery. There 
is a courage that is immobile. A pygmy 
may do and dare. It takes a Hercules to 
achieve inaction. Dare not to do, and you 
will find it harder than daring to do. The 
man who aims at nothing, whose heart is 
set upon nothing, whose eye lusteth not, 
whose soul floats with the endless currents 
of being in a joyful, willing willessness, 
has achieved that calm and repose that 
are the basic motives of the strenuous 
act—the act that confuses means with 
ends and subsists en passant. Emerson’s 
soul stood poised in a measureless calm— 
like a shaft of alabaster towering to the 
multitudinous stars. His mind was an 
Alhambra of beauties, and his head wore 
the turban of dreams. God stole on tip- 
toe to his soul and messaged to the world 
the great Saga of Self. 

“Trust thyself.” Why should I make 
believe that I like-the world-famed book I 
am reading if it run counter to my deep- 
est convictions? Why am I bound to be- 
lieve what is said in any book, though it 
come with the imprint of Mount Sinai? 
Why should I hold to any law, church, 
institution, if there is that within me 
which spurns it? Each man is unique. 
He may live again, but under other 
masks. My thoughts are best because 
they are my own. Each of us is a rela- 
tive absolute—relative in his qualities, ab- 
solute in his unique potentialities. The 
man firmly mortised in the granite of 
Self must spurn gifts merely because they 
are gifts. What can I use?—not What 
can I get?—is the question the egoist 
asks himself. Each thought, however 
humble, that is rightfully ours, is of use. 
The despised trivial is often the crum- 
bling fragment of ancient buried sublimi- 
ties. The carrioa hours gorged with the 
filth of decayed cycles spit their bribes 
at our feet. But your great man will have 
none of them. Time is a rhymed undula- 
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tion. The things he needs will flow to 
his feet. Let the social hucksters peddle 
their wares. The man who drinks his 
own spirit will no longer harpoon sar- 
dines; he baits for Eternity. 

In so far as a man concedes and takes 
is he weak. In so far as he resists and re- 
fuses is he strong. Shall we be affront- 
ing reefs in this wild, unsounded sea of 
lawlesslaw,or corks swirling anywhither ? 
That flowering differentiation which is 
called individuation was begun in the af- 
firmation of a denial—the affirmation of 
the rights of the single over the many 
and the denial of the power of environ- 
ment. Things develop in inverse ratio 
to their likenesses. Life is conditioned 
on contention. At bottom there is war. 
Whether the battle for the preservation of 
self is carried on in the open or in the 
midnight silences of the soul—it is one 
and the same. It is the soul’s demand 
for breathing space. It is the battle for 
the redemption of the self from the slav- 
ery of limitation. The law of self-preser- 
vation is the law of salvation. To pre- 
serve yourself at the expense of your 
neighbour is Nature’s first ordinance. 
Attraction is secondary—an afterthought. 
Love is an efflorescence. Resistance is 
the primal law. Your molecules are sur- 
rounded by an impenetrable sphere of 
force. Your soul was made to withstand 
impact. Emerson never tires of empha- 
sising this truth. In “Self-Reliance” he 
says: “I must be myself. I will not hide 
my tastes or aversions.” He will not sell 
his liberty and power to save other men’s 
sensibilities. It is better to wound than 
play the hypocrite. “I do not wish to ex- 
piate, but to live. My life is not an 
apology, but a life.” It is the weak man 
who smilingly weaves his silken threads 
of craft around the strong man. But the 
strong man has need for neither craft nor 
apology. He slashes his way to liberty. 

“Behold! I teach you the Overman,” 
might have been enunciated by Emerson. 
The Overman of Nietzsche aimed at 
a beyond-man. The Overman of Em- 
erson is to be evolved in man. Nietz- 
sche sought to manufacture a God; 
Emerson sought to fabricate a man. 
Nietzsche conceived power as something 
that primarily flowed out of man; Emer- 
son conceived it as something flowing into 


man from the Oversoul—the shoreless 
sunken seas of the potential. 

There is a conspiracy among the un- 
derfed to palm off the emaciated for the 
ethereal. We cringe to words; we fawn 
before proverbs; we are the paid syco- 
phants of Mumbo-Jumbo. We are 
ruled by the senescent and the obsoles- 
cent. Men are afraid to violate. Vir- 
tue is a papier-maché monument that 
Impotence has erected over the grave of 
Hope. At most there is a thin, piping 
“No,” and a scamper to cover. Men seek 
to do the “proper thing”—which is gen- 
erally the improper thing. Most laws 
are obeyed through fear—and presto! 
we have the “virtue” styled obedience. 
The Ideal is the Cockayne of the lost. 
The weak man dreams his darling sin, 
and calls it “Heaven.” The strong man 
enacts his darling sin, and the world cries 
“Bravo !”—sometimes—and _ another “vir- 
tue” comes to being. “Do the thing you 
are afraid to do,” Emerson tells us. 
Shock the decorous. Defy the custom- 
ary, and let us raise altars to the rebels! 
It is inability that wears the mask of 
patience, and we are ruled by the unfit- 
test. Conscience ?—the tribute that weak- 
ness pays to capacity. Strong men 
and their consciences must part. Each 
original act smashes a scruple. The high- 
est Man is not a moral being, but an xs- 
thete. Life for him is a spectacle, not an 
aspiration. What we call progress is but 
the primitive love of the novel. We are 
dying of an overdose of “moralic acid.” 

At bottom we reverence power. We 
have an instinctive love for the heroic. 
And we twist moral values to suit our 
desires. We love might more than right. 
The bandit Bonaparte has dazzled the 
world ; we love him for his strength. He 
was a good animal. We secretly admire 
the great law-breakers and build private 
fanes to the great Anarchs,—witness Mu- 
solino. 

The Greek Prometheus is the soul of 
man in eternal rebellion. We like to lin- 
ger over the image of Ajax defying the 
lightning. The Byron legend will fasci- 
nate the world when Childe Harold shall 
no longer be extant. And America shall 
one day count Ralph Waldo Emerson her 
chiefest rebel and her greatest glory. 

Benjamin De Casseres. 

















































France was once described as an ab- 
solute monarchy tempered by epigrams. 
This was in the days (not yet ended even 
in republican France) when every melo- 
dramatic incident, real or invented, must 
be accompanied by a phrase to match. A 
chaque coup son mot: “To every deed its 
word.” The equipment of a hero de- 
manded a trumpet as well as a sword. 
Even when he sheathed or surrendered 
the sword, he must needs blow a simul- 
taneous fanfaronade upon the trumpet. 
Hence General Cambronne’s fabled re- 
ply—“The Old Guard dies but never sur- 
renders,”—to the English demand at 
Waterloo that the remnants of his veter- 
ans should yield. In vain he protested 
in after life that he had never used the 
phrase. In vain he pointed out that the 
excellent body of men to whom he re- 
ferred did not die, but did surrender. 
French history insisted onbeing invented. 
To this day, in his native town of Nantes, 
a “tall column lifts its head and lies,” for 
the mot is engraved on a commemorative 
shaft raised to General Cambronne by his 
fellow citizens in the year 1835. 

Kings found it as difficult as generals 
or commoners to discard the popular 
mots attributed to them. Francis |. has 
come down to us as the author of the 
gallant phrase, “All is lost save honour,” 
although he merely wrote something an- 
alogous to this in a letter to his mother. 
To Louis XIV. is still ascribed the Louis- 
like saying, “L’etat, c’est moi!” although 
there is no evidence to support the as- 
cription. Even when the Comte d’Ar- 
tois rose to be Charles X., he found that 
nobody would accept his denial of a fa- 
mous epigram attributed to him during 
his countship. The story of how this 
epigram was begotten and brought forth 
has been told by witnesses who were in at 
the birth, and is so full of illumination 
that it is worth pausing over. 

Monsieur le Comte d’Artois had been 
deputed to make a public address on the 
occasion (April 12th, 1814) of the resto- 
ration of his brother, Louis XVIIT., to the 
throne of the Bourbons. Unaccustomed 
to speaking, he succeeded only in mur- 
muring a few confused sentences. That 
evening Talleyrand assembled a brilliant 
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company at his hotel. “What did the 
Prince say?” he asked. 

“Nothing at all,” was the disappoint- 
ing answer. 

“Oh, but he must have said some- 
thing,” cried Talleyrand; and turning to 
Minister Beugnot of the Interior, a man 
famous for impromptu wit, he said, 
“Beugnot, go into my closet and make a 
mot.” After three attempts had been 
voted down by the company, Beugnot re- 
appeared for a fourth time with this apt 
and pithy saying, “There is nothing 
changed. There is only one Frenchman 
more.” <A hearty round of applause fol- 
lowed. A speech was built up around the 
epigram. Next morning it appeared in 
the Moniteur. The speech was soon for- 
gotten. The epigram remained. It was 
quoted, admired, sneered at, parodied. It 
had a powerful effect on public opiniog. 

Such was the France of yesterday. 
Such to a certain extent it is to-day. But 
France has gallicised the United States. 
She has inoculated us with her own 
esprit. Columbia on her part has recently 
started out on her mission to Americanise 
the world, including all Gaul. She has 
carried coals to Newcastle as well as to 
other ports. She has instructed her 
grandmother of Britain to suck French 
eggs. To-day the epigram has, through 
American influence, achieved a new birth 
of astonishing vigour throughout Anglo- 
Saxondom, even where it was formerly a 
mere moribund reminiscence from classic 
antiquity. 

As far back as the Revolution, Amer- 
ica had her phrase-makers. The Dec- 
laration of Independence scintillates with 
verbal brilliants. It is true that Ru- 
fus Choate once denounced them as “glit- 
tering generalities ;” but a greater than 
Choate—the serene-minded Emerson— 
retorted by calling them “blazing ubiqui- 
ties.” In the phrase “millions for de- 
fence, but not one cent for tribute,” an 
American ambassador summed up Ameri- 
ca’s answer to France’s complaint against 
the Anglo-American treaty of 1796. In 
another phrase, “Our country: may she 
always be in the right; but right or 
wrong, our country!” an American ad- 
miral in 1816 minted an argument that 
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has decided the laggard and recalcitrant 
citizen in many a sequent emergency. 

But despite occasional precursors, it 
was Lincoln who first forged the epigram 
into an ever-present weapon of offence 
and defence. His speeches were bundles 
of barbed shafts. His occasional sayings 
were pointed with a wit that was venom 
to the wrong and balsam to the right. The 
cardinal feature of his administration, in 
short, was military law, tempered by epi- 
gram. 

To make the Gallic analogy complete, 
phrases were invented for him. It is said 
that the mot about Grant and whiskey— 
“Tell me what brand he drinks and I'll 
give it to my other generals’”—was put 
imaginatively into Lincoln’s mouth by 
Charles G. Halpine (“Major Miles 
O’Reilly”), in a burlesque report of a 
Delmonico banquet in 1863. It was cer- 
tainly anticipated by a jest of George II., 
who, on being told that General Wolfe 
was mad, expressed a hope that he 
“would bite some of my other generals.” 

Our Civil War, indeed, occurred at a 
period when America was coming into a 
peculiar birthright of fun-making, which, 
though original in most of its aspects, 
had, none the less, hereditary affiliations 
on the one hand, with the grotesque 
qualities of Rabelais, and, on the other, 
with the finesse of Rochefoucauld. It 
therefore doubly derives from the French. 
In turn, Artemus Ward and our Mark 
Twains have inspired imitators in the 
Jerome K. Jeromes and W. W. Jacobses 
of England, while our Howellses and 
Jameses have by their own example 
stimulated their British contemporaries to 
a like study of the finer French models. 

It is wit rather than humour of which 
the French are masters (in humour the 
British are preéminent), and the essence 
of wit, as we know, is brevity. Now the 
essence of brevity distils itself into the 
epigram. What is an epigram? Ety- 
mologically it means “an inscription.” 
In classic usage that term was con- 
fined to something written in poetry. 
In the larger use of to-day it occupies the 
same place in written literature that the 
proverb occupies in the unwritten. Both 
depend for their acceptance and populari- 
ty upon a single shaft driven right home, 
and eliciting the spontaneous exclama- 
tion, “How true! How well hit!” Hence 
it may always be divorced from its con- 


text. It is this feature that has made it 
so peculiarly adapted for advertising an 
author or his work—even in the gross 
commercial sense. 

Thus a happy phrase of this sort has 
frequently helped to make the fortune 
of a play or novel. It need not be origi- 
nal. It need not be new—provided al- 
ways it is old enough to have been forgot- 
ten. Fifteen years ago, in Philadelphia, 
a friend of mine, a peripatetic encyclo- 
pedia of current humour, told me as the 
latest in his repertoire the following: 
“Fleas are a good thing for a yellow dog. 
They make him forget he is a yellow 
dog.” I jotted the phrase down in my 
notebook at the time. Ten years later the 
same jest made the rounds of the press as 
the most characteristic of all the sayings 
of David Harum. Mr. Westcott, also, 
had jotted it down into his notebook and 
made an (entirely legitimate) use of it 
before I had my chance. 

Novelists and dramatists, in short, have 
all learned the value of the epigram. 
Book reviews and dramatic critics pounce 
upon every good thing of this sort and 
exploit it. Newspapers and periodicals 
vie with one another in printing columns 
headed “Flashes from the Footlights,” 
or “Scintillations from the Novelists.” 
The public seems avid for this sort of 
literary food. Caterers to the public are 
anxious to supply it. Our E. B. Ben- 
sons, our Gertrude Athertons, our Har- 
lands, our Edith Whartons, our Merri- 
mans, our John Oliver Hobbeses, our 
Hichenses (not to mention our Henry 
Jameses and our Howellses), fairly bris- 
tle with these single shafts ready at any 
time to be fitted to the journalistic bow. 

The great protagonist of this sort of 
thing may be said to have been Oscar 
Wilde. He is the English epigramma- 
tist, par excellence, if we estimate by 
quantity rather than quality. Nor was his 
quality inconsiderable. He had not the 
wholesomeness of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, who 
was, in a sort, his pioneer; but even the 
toxic properties of his wit possessed their 
anti-toxic value: 


One fire burns out another’s burning. 


The air was full of cant. Oscar 
Wilde’s grapeshot, like Mr. Gilbert’s 
shells, were levelled against the British 
Philistine, and the portentous platitudes 














wherewith he buttressed his chubby con- 
servatism. Wilde’s favourite trick was to 
take the worn-out proverbs—the so- 
called axioms and truisms which Philis- 
tine respectability accepted as portions of 
eternal verities—and, by inverting them, 
to show that they sounded as smart and 
as wise in one way as in the other. So 
far, so good. The aim was an artistic one. 
But the Wilde method lacked spontaneity 
and variety. In the end it became almost 
as tiresome as the thing he satirised. And 
he often lost sight of any true satiric aim 
in the mere effort to raise a laugh at all 
hazards. 

For example, here are two good old 
sayings that have degenerated into what 
is currently known as the stage of banal- 
ity: “Marriages are made in heaven.” 
“Two is a company, three is a crowd.” 
Wilde took these and twisted them as 
follows: “Divorces are made in heaven.” 
“In married life three is a company, two 
is none.” These, it must be admitted, are 
extreme instances. We see the epigram 
machine at work here, and recognise the 
simplicity and even crudeness of the 
mechanism. But even in his better jests 
(those that never failed to set an audience 
in a roar), the same system is utilised, 
with only an additional cog or wheel 
brought into play. I take at random 
from Lady Windermere’s Fan and 
The Importance of being Earnest a 
few illustrative examples: “There is 
nothing like the devotion of a married 
woman when you are not married to her.” 
“The conduct of women in London who 
flirt with their own husbands is perfectly 
scandalous. It looks so bad. It is 
simply washing one’s clean linen in pub- 
lic.’ “You must realise, dear doctor, 
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that by persistently remaining single, a 
man converts himself into a permanent 
public temptation. Men should be more 
careful; this very celibacy leads weaker 
vessels astray.” “Who was your father? 
He seems to have been a man of wealth. 
Was he born in the purple of commerce, 
or did he rise from the ranks of the aris- 
tocracy ?” 

Now in these epigrams there is some- 
thing of the topsy-turvy method, in which 
Gilbert was the precursor of Wilde and 
remained the master. Compare the last 
one, for example, with that admirable bit 
of wit in Jolanthe: 


Blame not the highly-born, 
Nor treat with lofty scorn 
The well-connected. 
* * * * * 
Hearts just as pure and fair 
May beat in Belgrave Square 
As in the lowly air 
Of Seven Dials. 


In short, Wilde may have been more 
phosphorescent ; but Gilbert had a more 
serious satiric meaning beneath his ex- 
ternal brilliancy. Was it of Gilbert, by 
the way (or of Whistler), that the story 
is told: Wilde applauding a mot of the 
other, exclaimed, “Ah, I wish I had said 
that!” “Never mind, Oscar, you will!” 
was the ready retort. And while asking 
questions, I should like to know the name 
of the New York politician who, long 
before Wilde’s time, turned out one of the 
best epigrams ever made by the process 
which the late playwright subsequently 
mastered—“‘We must pander to the 
moral sense of the community.” 

William S. Walsh. 











The most stirring event of the month 
was the turning of the successful play- 
wright, Mr. Jones, upon his oppressor in 
the London Times. The Times critic has 
for some years been finding fault with Mr. 
Jones’s plays and delicately chaffing their 
author. To legitimate criticism Mr. 
Jones said he did not object, but this kind 
of thing was persecution, for the man 
went out of his way to make personal 
insinuations, and instead of judging him 
as a playwright jeered at him as Jones. 
So he wrote an indignant letter to the 
editor of the Times, and excluded the 
critic from his theatre on a first night. 
Yet when it came to citing instances, Mr. 
Jones could find nothing worse to say 
than that his tormentor had once called 
him a viveur. In fact, the critic had not 
transgressed even a rule of etiquette, yet 
here was Mr. Jones almost on the point 
of calling in the police. It led to much 
discussion of the proper bounds of criti- 
cism. 

To people of the Jones way of thinking, 
legitimate criticism is a high and dry body 
of rules judicially applied by a colourless 
man to the bleached bones of the drama. 
The author should be long since dead and 
the critic should be as nearly dead as pos- 
sible; for the more there is of life, the 
greater the danger of being personal, and 
the stronger the pulse the deeper the hu- 
man prejudice. If the author lives, he 
must. remain to you as impersonal as a 
polygon. It is beyond us all. A play is 
an intensely personal affair. If Jones 
wrote it you cannot poke into it anywhere 
without disturbing him, and if the pokes 
do not go as far as Jones they are not 
thorough. After all is said, a play is more 
than mechanism or plot or problem or 
picture of life or moral lesson and deeper 
than any element of fact or form is the 
personal element—the ineffable element 
of Jones, substratum of Smith, essence 
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of Robinson. The most interesting part 
of any play is the man who wrote it. 
Even as an imitator he betrays himself 
by his selection, and the thing you really 
like or dislike is his particular kind of 
mind and not the tools he uses. To the 
Times critic, seared by long play-seeing, 
the amusing thing in Mr. Jones’s plays 
was the glimpse he got of Mr. Jones. So 
those are Mr. Jones’s standards, and that 
is how he must have been brought up, 
and this is the way the world looks to 
him, and here is a sample of what he 
thinks sublime and there his notion of the 
humorous. And lo! for him there is a 
Jones ex machina. It is the dearest pleas- 
ure of a critic’s life. 

Or take, for example, The Taming of 
Helen, by Richard Harding Davis. The 
critics have condemned it as false and ill- 
made, though it is technically a better 
play than a dozen others they have 
praised to the skies. The interest does 
not lag and the action does not go to 
pieces toward the end, and it is no further 
away from life than the majority of the 
successful plays this season. There is 
nothing whatever the matter with it but 
the exhibition of Mr. Davis himself. The 
critics happen not to like him. Perhaps 
if they did like him, they would not say 
so, for a taste for Mr. Davis is not con- 
sidered a manly taste just now—so much 
has been said about the matinée girl. If 
the play fails, it will simply mean that it 
has not had a chance with the public, 
whom Mr. Davis is very well qualified to 
amuse in spite of the fact that he has mis- 
taken a prig for a hero. Spectacular mag- 
nanimity, with a punctual reward, con- 
cealed merits that other people always 
detect, manners dramatically good, char- 
acter conspicuously noble, every quality 
paid for in the end with a handsome 
profit—the Davis heroes are all so much 
alike, that we know they are his day- 
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dream of himself or of what he would 
like to be. “Philip, your love is splendid,” 
said Helen’s chaperon to the hero of the 
play, and Philip, who was doing the 
modest gentleman just then, promptly 
deprecated it. Nothing can match a 
Davis man for modesty, when modesty 
is the proper play. But in a few minutes 
Philip was telling Helen not only that his 
love was splendid, but that it was the 
grandest thing she would ever get, and 
that if she did not take care he might 
never let her have it. In fact it was 
going, going, gone—he was eloquent as 
an auctioneer—and finally in a terrible 
voice he warned her that no matter how 
much she wanted it, he would never offer 
it to her again, but that one day of her 
own accord she would come and place 
her hand in his and tell him she loved 
him. And it all worked out as it always 
does in Mr. Davis’s paradise—a para- 
dise of conceited men where there is never 
a discerning friend to whisper, What an 
idiot! And why not? What lovelier 
dream than the sweet equation between 
self-esteem and the world’s approval? 
Mr. Davis adores his men, and has not 
the slightest sense of his and their ab- 
surdity. But how long since have people 
ceased to be interesting because they are 
absurd? And what humbug there is in 
those stale allusions to marshmallows and 
the matinée girl when there are hundreds 
of old codgers with the hearts of matinée 
girls and a sweet tooth lingering among 
the few that survive. To some Mr. Davis 
is as grand as he means to be, to others 
he is far more amusing than he dreams. 
Counting both classes, the area of enter- 
tainment is considerable, and this play is 
as good as his books. 

In the hurried reviews of plays there 
is no time to pick out the little things that 
make the difference. For instance, The 
Billionaire has been lumped with half a 
dozen musical comedies, undistinguish- 
able slot-machine affairs like the Chinese 
Honeymoon (which subsists only by a 
song or two and by a portion of Mr. Sea- 
brooke’s activities) ; whereas part of it, 
especially the second act, is the best farce 
that has been seen here in many months, 
better than anything in Weber and Fields 
or the best of the old Hoyt farces. Be- 
tween good nonsense like this, spontane- 
ous and unexpected, and the formulated 
sallies of Mr. George Ade or the usual 
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compound of newspaper jokes and horse- 
play there is all the difference in the 
world. But the writer ventured it only 
half the time; the other half was given 
up to the safe old devices which he could 
count on for drawing a laugh because 
they had always done so. He inter- 
spersed the things that he liked himself 
with the things that he thought we 
needed. 

A play has at least done something if 
it has put you in a combative mood. You 
may enjoy a play in the full knowledge 
that it is ridiculous. It is possible to pish 
and pshaw and still be happy. Some- 
body’s hero may be your clown, but the 
main question is not whether the effects 
were those which the author intended but 
whether there are any effects at all. The 
blanks are the real misfortunes. In a 
play like Cynthia there is no sign of life 
anywhere—not a living being either bene- 
ficial or noxious to man on the premises. 
It is not that it was merely improbable. 
The spendthrift wife who did not know 
that ten per cent a month was a high rate 
of interest was not half so preposterous 
as dozens of delightful stage-people. It 
invited none of the withering scorn that 
the true manhood of the press felt for The 
Taming of Helen. There was simply no 
sport in the making of it. The author 
wrote it without zest and there was no 
spirit in the lines. In constituting the 
heroine’s charm he followed the old 
declarative method of making the other 
characters say how bewitching she was, 
but giving her no lines to prove it. The 
same thing happened in Pretty Peggy. 
In each play the heroine had to struggle 
with a deficit of fascination. In neither 
of these productions did the author count 
for anything, and such effects as they had 
were due to the players or the stage 
management. Yet authors there must 
have been, flesh-and-blood beings, with 
eyes of their own and the whole world 
to choose from, but preferring to any- 
thing they had felt or seen themselves 
the stuffy old traditions of the theatre. 

It would have been a wonderful coin- 
cidence if so good a novel as the Resur- 
rection had fallen into the right hands for 
a stage version. It was not pleasant to 
think of its being chopped and telescoped 
into a play, and the old man’s fiery hu- 
manity toned down into what the para- 
graphers call the “heart interest.” It is 
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always a pity to see such books go into 
the mill. Ouida’s are the things to dram- 
atise, and Hall Caine’s and Augusta J. 
Evans’s, if need be. For Thackeray or 
Tolstoy, one must brace himself against 
the shock. But Resurrection on the stage 
was far better than might have been ex- 
pected. Naturally there was little plot 
and time was lacking for the development 
of character, but the dialogue was mainly 
Tolstoy’s, and Prince Nekhludoff in his 
syncopated form was recognisable. So 
was Katusha in her fallen state, but in 
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her innocence and after her redemption 
she was not realised either by the play- 
wright or by Miss Walsh. When the 
Prince was first seized with remorse, Mr. 
Haworth’s sobs could have been heard on 
Broadway ; but apart from the physical 
violence of the first act his Nekhlidoff 
was very good. The play was interest- 
ing—ten pages of the book picked out 
anywhere would be interesting—and bet- 
ter than the general run of dramatisa- 
tions. 
F, M. Colby. 
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STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


What a young man of twenty-nine 
would like to do is of no particular con- 
sequence except to himself. But when 
he has begun to prove that he can do the 
things he would like to do, his work is 
certainly worth consideration. A boyhood 
spent in the untracked woods of the 
Northwest, where the advance guard of 
our civilisation has been groping its way 
forward, convinced Stewart Edward 
White that there is still a frontier, and 
that the conflict between things as they 
were in the beginning and things as they 
are to be in time to come is still throwing 
out in high relief the national qualities 
which we have rather come to believe 
have been averaged down to a flat dull 
grey since the days of Fenimore Cooper 
and Bret Harte’s California. Mr. White, 
saturated with the conviction that the 
American pioneer has not yet faded into 
a romantic memory, began some four 
years ago to write it out. He had no 
training as a writer. He had none of 
that sort of inspiration which leads a 
man to compose pretty things as practice 
against the day when he shall hope to 


find a subject worthy of his ability. He 
began writing because his subject made 
him write. 

Along in 1897, Brander Matthews had 
Mr. White in a graduate class at Colum- 
bia. Professor Matthews liked the truth- 
fulness and the ring of Mr. White’s ex- 
ercises ; he advised his student, as he has 
advised many another, to attempt publi- 
cation. Since then Mr. White has had 
published three novels and thirty-one 
short stories; there is # fourth novel al- 
most ready for publication. His con- 
trolling impulse or inspiration, or what- 
ever else we may choose to call it, has 
been justified not only by the success of 
his books, but by the warmest expres- 
sions of appreciation by men to whom the 
mere fact of the ready sale of a book 
means nothing at all, but to whom the 
ring of truth and the breath of free open 
air through a written page mean every- 
thing. One of the first approving letters 
received by Mr. White after the publica- 
tion of The Blazed Trail was from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. The President did not 


know Mr. White, but he could not help 























speaking out for a book that seemed to 
him to handle so well the life of the big, 
open West which has meant and which 
means so much to him. 

Mr. White began his explorations of 
all outdoors at the tender age when kilts 
give way to the dignity of “short pants.” 
His father had been a land-looker, a man 
who lived in the woods on his own re- 
sources, with ouly such baggage as he 
could carry on his back. Later, as a lum- 
berman on a big scale, he still spent 
months at a time in the forests. He took 
the small Stewart with him on many ex- 
cursions, so that before he was ten years 
old the boy knew much more of wood- 
craft and wood creatures than is given to 
most men in a lifetime. Then came four 
years of outdoor living in California, 
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where his father had another home, and 
four years more of travelling all over the 
West. As a boy, Mr. White made his 
outdoor living the means of a very ear- 
nest study of birds. Before he entered 
the University of Michigan he had made 
a collection of fourteen hundred bird 
skins, and had written a pamphlet on the 
birds of Mackinac Island, which was 
published by the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union. What school-book study- 
ing he had was done at home in the 
evenings, until by special arrangement he 
was allowed to take a half-day course 
in the public high school, so that 
he could spend the rest of his time in 
the woods. The University of Michigan 
was not quite as flexible in its require- 
ments of attendance as the High School 
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had been, and Mr. White’s roamings 
were for a time restricted to the summer 
vacations. Part of his academic train- 
ing, however, was the learning of the 
ways of sailboats, and he explored hun- 
dreds of miles of nooks and corners of 
North Country lakes and rivers where 
white faces had very seldom been seen be- 
fore. 

It is believed by some of Mr. White’s 
friends that his first step after leaving 
college was the result of a difference of 
opinion between himself and his parents 
as to the lengths to which indulgence in 
outdoor living should be carried. He has 
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not said so directly, but there are grounds 
for inference that “it was thought best” 
that he should settle down in Grand Rap- 
ids to a desk in his father’s great estab- 
lishment and to the tyranny of an office 
boy anda stenographer. Hedidnot. He 
took a gun and a pack and one hundred 
dollars in money, and struck out into the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. 

As a miner of gold, the young man had 
only moderate success ; he did indeed suc- 
ceed in seizing upon a very valuable wa- 
ter right that the owners of a prom- 
ising mining claim had overlooked, but a 
freshet came along just about as he was 
about to sell out and changed the course 


of his stream, so that it was valueless. He 
undertook some financial diplomacy in 
settling up the affairs of a “busted” East- 
ern mining company, with the inter- 
esting result. of being mounted on a 
stump by a number of disappointed cred- 
itors who put a noose around his neck 
and asked what word he would like to 
send home to his folks. Mr. White has 
never been otherwise known as an orator, 
but it is recorded that he poured out such 
a convincing flood of eloquence on this 
occasion that he convinced his audience 
that their only chance for further pay- 
ment by the Eastern capitalists lay in 
the sparing of his life. It is pleasant to 
add that their faith in the oration was 
subsequently verified. He likewise en- 
countered a person with a mask and a 
gun who expressed a desire for his money 
or his life, or both; in his hurry to oblige 
the stranger Mr. White dismounted from 
his horse in such peculiar fashion that 
the robber thought he had encountered 
a lunatic and fled incontinently. Amid 
such inspiring incidents as these, includ- 
ing a term during which he made his liv- 
ing by shooting game for a mining-camp 
grub joint, Mr. White came to feel that 
he had at least an understanding ac- 
quaintance with the course of life in the 
Black Hills mining country, where, to 
quote my friend Captain Seth Bullock of 
Deadwood, “God had elbow room to 
make men full size.” 

In all this time there was no writing. 
Mr. White had not gone about with a 
spatula and a palette collecting local col- 
our. He had been doing things because 
he liked them. When the impulse came 
to express the experience, he found that 
he needed something that the woods had 
not taught him. He came to Columbia, 
entered the Law School and took a spe- 
cial course in the English department of 
the college. He spent a year and a half 
in Paris with his brother Gilbert, the 
painter, and was for a time in the book 
department of A. C. McClurg and Com- 
pany in Chicago. He was studying the 
machinery of expression. 

As readers of his books know, he has 
not even yet the complete confidence in 
his ability to tell things as he sees them 
which characterises the man whose im- 
pulse to write comes first and who fills 
up with his subject afterwards. Without 
in any other way comparing the two 
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books, one finds himself vaguely con- 
scious of the same feeling about the 
merely literary form of The Westerners 
that he has about David Harum. There 
are places where putty has been used to 
fill crudely fitted joints. 

It is extremely good that Mr. White 
knows that he has not attained the high- 
est literary grace, and that he is con- 
stantly studying and working to make 
his work better and to earn more confi- 
dence in his style. He is too much in 
earnest with his setting forth of the later 
pioneer to falter. It is altogether cer- 
tain that each book that comes from him 
will mark a long step ahead—so far as 
mere finish goes—of the book before. 
Mr. White takes his work seriously ; but 
he lacks the unpleasant trait so common 
to self-serious persons of climbing a ped- 
estal to invite the public to join him in 
realising the significance of his labours. 
I know a hearty admirer of Mr. White’s 
novels and short stories, a newspaper re- 
porter (and consequently one trained to 
intuitions and quick inferences), who 
met Mr. White and talked to him for two 
hours about the Northwest and books 
and writers of books, but who did not 
learn until two weeks later that he had 
been conversing with the author of The 
Claim Jumpers, The Blazed Trail and 
The Westerners. 

Mr. White accepts criti¢tism with 
cheerfulness, if not with pliability. He 
inclines to the belief that when he has put 
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into a book, with great labour and pains 
and thought, the elements which he thinks 
make that book complete, no one has the 
right to insist that those things ought to 
be radically altered or removed. He will 
bear the critic’s suggestion in mind 
when he writes the next book, but the 
story under consideration is done. It is 
finished as he meant it to be finished. Let 
it stand. An instance is the interpola- 
tion into the plot of The Blazed Trail of 
Helen Thorpe, the hero’s sister. Helen 
had her uses in throwing into relief the 
character of Thorpe. But many readers 
of the manuscript of the book told Mr. 
White with much unanimity that she and 
her affairs were a clog on the free run- 
ning of the main story. Helen stayed in 
the book, nevertheless. 

Mr. White’s life to-day is one that very 
nearly justifies the breaking of the Tenth 
Commandment. For three years, except 


for short excursions to the Eastern sea- - 


board and to Europe, he has been tramp- 
ing through the unmapped parts of Can- 
ada, living with fur-traders and with 
wild animals, getting the material for 
Conjuror’s House, his coming novel. 
He has ample assurance that he may 
profitably continue such living to the top 
of his bent, for as long as he cares to. 
He is not onlf chronicling the frontiers- 
man of to-day for posterity, and making 
more than his own keep, but he is hav- 
ing a very good time. 
Lindsay Denison. 
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A great many protests have come to us 
during the past few months, some of them 
expressing surprise and some of them ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction, over the tempo- 
rary omission from these pages of the 
Letter-Box. | This dissatisfaction we re- 
gard as a high compliment; but we do 
not see why any one should feel surprised. 
We announced last January that Miss 
Carolyn Wells was going to present the 
Editors of Tut BookMAN with her entire 


collection of detective literature. Well, 
the books arrived with great promptness 
to the number of sixty-eight, all in good 
order. Under these circumstances, we 
think that instead of being surprised be- 
cause the Letter-Box did not appear, our 
readers ought rather to wonder that THE 
K0OKMAN came out at all. There are de- 
tective stories in this collection of which 
neither the Senior Editor nor the Junior 
Editor had ever heard before; so the for- 
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mer forgot his meals and the latter 
left his golf-sticks in the cellar, and both 
of them buried themselves in large, com- 
fortable chairs, after locking the office 
door and leaving word that they had gone 
into the country. The proceedings of the 
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two Editors, however, will have little in- 
terest for our readers when compared 
with the detective library itself. First of 
all, let us show it to you neatly displayed 
in front of one of the chairs already men- 


tioned. Here it is: 
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Miss Wells has a very pretty taste in 
crime and its detection. Twenty-five of 
the volumes are by Du_ Boisgobey; 
eight are by Gaboriau; and nine by 
Fergus Hume. Among the others is 
a book by Conan Doyle, entitled 
Strange Secrets, of which we are 
ashamed to say that we knew noth- 
ing. We were also unaware that Maar- 
ten Maartens had ever written a de- 
tective story; but Miss Wells got hold 
of it. It is called The Black Box Mur- 
der. Some of these titles, by the way, 
are almost sufficient in themselves for the 
satisfaction of the reader. For instance, 
there is The Cry of Blood. We should 
like a photograph of Miss Wells reading 
The Cry of Blood. There is also a book 
by Archibald Clavering Gunter which is 
new to us—The Surprises of an Empty 
Hotel. And did you ever hear of The De- 
tective’s Eye, or Five Hundred and 
Twenty Per Cent., or All for Jack, or The 
Coral Pen? And these are only a few of 
the remarkable tales which have been 
within the reach of the Editors at any 
hour of the day for the past three months. 
Naturally, the Letter-Box had to be sus- 
pended. 

The collection is now waiting for a 
suita’ e set of shelves to be made for it, 
with a glass front and a lock and key. 
Visitors who desire to inspect it will be 
welcomed during the regular office hours ; 
but no one but the Editors can read the 
books. Meanwhile, we express our pro- 
found and lasting gratitude to Miss Caro- 
lyn Wells. We trust that some day she 
will commit to paper her meditations 
upon the subject of mystery, detection 
and crime, for which the pages of THE 
BooKMAN are always at her disposal. 

Now, then, let us get down to the let- 
ters, of which so many have accumulated 
that we shall probably never catch up 
with them. 


I. 


A lady in Washington writes as fol- 
lows: 


I should like to have your opinion on the fol- 
lowing points: The usage of such expressions 
s “I hope it rains to-day,” “I hope he does 
come to-morrow,” “He starts to-morrow,” etc. 
A double possessive, such as “the play of 
Scribe’s.” In this connection may be cited 
“God of our fathers,” “the son of his father” 
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and “The Fall of the House of Usher.” But 
we say “a house of his;” and “a poem of 
Longfellow’s” conveys but one meaning, while 
“a book of Longfellow’s” might denote either 
ownership or authorship, it seems to me. 


As to such an expression as “I hope he - 


does come to-morrow” or “He starts to- 
morrow,” it may be described as pictu- 
resquely colloquial, the speaker project- 
ing himself for a moment into the future 
and regarding it as already present. It 
is the non-literary congener of what 
rhetoricians call the Prophetic Present. 
As to what she describes as the “double 
possessive,” our correspondent seems to 
be somewhat confused. When one says 
a play of Scribe’s,” the full expression 
is “the play of Scribe’s plays,” the geni- 
va in this instance being partitive. “A 
poem of Longfellow’s” is unambiguous 
in meaning only because Longfellow 
happens to be best known as a poet, and 
therefore you assume that the poem in 
question is one which he wrote. When, 
however, we say “Longfellow’s book” 
our meaning is in reality no clearer than 
when we say “A book of Longfellow’s.” 
In neither case is authorship necessarily 
implied. 


Il. 


The following comes to us unsigned, 
upon a post-card, and is respectfully and 
respectively referred to Mrs. Wharton 
and Mr. Robert Grant: 


Is it possible that The Valley of Decision 
owes its name to the “multitude” of characters 
therein? (‘“Multitudes, multitudes, in the val- 
ley of decision.’”’—Joel iii: 14.) 

To what does Unleavened Bread owe its 
name? Had Selma failed to attain her ends, 
that might have accounted for the title, but 
surely she “rose,” according to her own stand- 
ard of elevation. 


ITI. 


A correspondent in Ripley, Ohio, 
starts a new line of thought in the fol- 
lowing request: 

I am tired of reading lists of the “ten best 
books.” Just for a change, will you not please 
give me a list of the ten worst books—meaning 
by that the dullest and the feeblest, and con- 
fining yourself to books written in the English 
language ? 
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It is absolutely impossible to comply 
with this request, because in order to do 
so it would be necessary to have read 
every book in the English language. 
You see, one may fairly assume that he 
has read all the books which any- 
body could by any possibility include 
among the best ten; but no one 
can be quite certain in reading an 
extremely ‘ wretched book that there 
may not exist somewhere even a 
wo.se one. Moreover, an experienced 
taster of books will very soon discover 
that a new volume which he happens to 
pick up is dull and feeble, and he will 
throw it aside unread without taking the 
trouble to discover precisely how dull 
and feeble it really is from a compara- 
tive point of view. We don’t mind, how- 
ever, giving a list of the worst ten books 
in English that we have ever read 
through, confining ourselves to books 
whose authors might have been expected 
to do better: 


Philip (Thackeray). 

Joan of Arc (Mark Twain). 

Alton Locke (Kingsley). 

Scottish Chiefs (Porter). 

Aylwin (Watts-Dunton). 

6. Daniel Deronda (Eliot). 

Lothair (Disraeli). 

Clarissa Harlowe (Richardson). 

9. The Blithedale Romance (Hawthorne). 
10. Hyperion (Longfellow). 
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IV. 


The following comes to us from a lady 
in Mount Vernon, Ohio: 


I read the list of those to be invited to the 
banquet in 1905, and see that the only way I 
can “get in” is to be accounted a Clear White 
Soul. Now I am sure that I am aC. W. S., 
but how am I to prove it to the Editors of THE 
BooKMAN? Writing a poem to you might 
touch your he rt—would you be kind, even if 
it were not so good a poem as Miss Wells’s? 
Incidentally, tell me if you consider the use 
of “then” as an adjective correct. I know 
Stevenson uses it, but 


(1) We are sorry to inform this lady 
that no one who is really and truly a 
Clear White Soul ever has the slightest 
consciousness of the fact. That lets her 
out. 


(2) The use of “then” as an adjective 
in such expressions as “the then king” 
is admissible, but never elegant. 


V. 


Here is some one up if Weedsport, 
New York, who wants to break into the 
Banquet by violence. He seems also to 
be decidedly in a state of mind: 


I wish to attend that 1905 banquet—not to 
eat, for I know better than to tempt fate—and 
my claims are: 

(1) I am an Author—and, although I have 
no equal in modesty, yet I cannot deny that I 
am really the greatest author living. 

(2) I never sent THe BookKMAN a manu- 
script. 

(3) I never shall. 

(4) I am an old subscriber. 

(5) I think your spelling is the damnedest 
ever. 

(6) I consider that—excepting myself—R. 
Harding Davis is the modestest man living, 
and that—again the exception—W. Dean How- 
ells is the greatest novelist, past, present or 
future. 

(7) I have read David Harum. 

(8) I consider that the Republican Party is 
a pure and holy conception of the Great Eter- 
nal Ruler. 

(9) Consequently, I believe in Trusts, Rob- 
bery, Jobbery, Matt Quay, Hanna, Embalmed 
Beef, Terrible Ted, e¢ al. 


VI. 


The following letter comes to us from 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania : 


Again Sherlock Holmes. Fine as Mr. Gil- 
lette’s Sherlock is, he does seem to have made 
a slip in assuming that Moriarty would not 
have tried to get the pistol if he had had an- 
other. But how about Moriarty’s failure to 
see Holmes remove the cartridges, as shown 
by his afterward snatching the pistol and try- 
ing to fire it? Is this up to the standard of 
the Doyle-Moriarty? 

I do not wish to expose you to the danger of 
another protest such as “A Ballade of Mental 
Perturbation,” but have wondered if any one 
else regarded this incident in the play as a 
lapse of Moriarty’s usual alertness. 

A BooKMANITE. 
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Moriarty deserves no censure for fail- 
ing to see Holmes remove the cartridges. 
Of course Moriarty was a genius, but of 
course, also, Sherlock Holmes was a 
still greater one. Holmes didn’t want 

oriarty to see the removal of the car- 
tridges, and naturally he didn’t let him see 
it. Had Moriarty detected him, Mo- 
riarty would have been cleverer than 
Sherlock Holmes, and surely, that would 
not be the Doyle Moriarty. 


VIL. 

A plaintive letter from Boston: 

A year or two ago I wrote you, signing my- 
self “A Subscriber’s Cousin.” Since then I 
have become a subscriber myself. I notice your 
use of ‘bred up,” and again I am uneasy about 
it. Before, you referred me to “ary unabridged 
dictionary.” Having firm faith in you, I 
meekly subsided and did not even consult a 
dictionary. But now, after having read the 
January number, I have taken my Webster 
and turned to “‘breed.” There I find: “(5) To 
educate; to instruct; to form by education; 
often, but unnecessarily, followed by up; as, 
to ‘breed a son to an occupation ;’ a man bred 
at a university. To breed up is vulgar.” 

I am sorry to seem disagreeable, but what 
can I do? A Turninc Worm. 


We are afraid that you must have con- 
sulted an old, and therefore an imper- 
fect and unauthoritative, copy of Web- 
ster. In our copy, which represents the 
last edition, the expression “breed up” 
is not characterised as vulgar, but is 
given as perfectly allowable; and it is 
supported by a citation from Locke the 
philosopher. Even dictionary-makers 
ultimately arrive at something like the 
truth. 


VIII. 


A gentleman who writes from Canan- 
daigua, New York, anxiously asks this 
question : 


Why have you never reviewed The Love 
Story of Abner Stone? I have waited a long 
while to get your opinion of the book. 


We were just on the point of review- 
ing the book when its publishers indis- 
creetly made such a thing impossible for 
us. Theysent us one of those printed slips 
which publishers are fond of semding to 
editors by way of stimulating their in- 
terest in the author. Unfortunately, a 
publisher can never tell exactly what 
sort of information is going to produce 
a favourable impression upon an editor, 
for some editors differ from some other 
editors. This particular printed slip had 
a little account of Mr. Litsey, the author 
of Abner Stone, and in it we found the 
following sentences : 


His literary taste developed at an early age. 
When he wanted to write his first article for 
a local paper he had no stationery. He killed 
a cat for an old lady, thereby receiving a dime, 
with which he purchased writing paper. 


Now this little story probably touched 
the heart of many an editor, and secured 
many a favourable review for Mr. Lit- 
sey’s book. But for our part it left us 
as hard as flint. You see, we are fond of 
cats. Therefore, we shall never review 
Mr. Litsey’s book unless he can prove to 
our satisfaction that the story has been in 
some way utterly perverted, and that in 
reality it was the old lady that he killed. 
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READERS’ GUIDE TO BOOKS RE- 
CEIVED. 


NEW YORK. 
Abbey Press: 


Two Wives; or, The Marital and Other Ex- 
periences of Lammy Browning. By Lem- 
uel P. Burnett. 

Limited space makes it impossible to 
say much of this novel of five hundred 
and fifty-six pages. Lammy Browning 
was a Southerner who came to New 


York, and, as the title indicates, gets into 
difficulty. The two wives are his wives 
“by accident.” 


American Book Company: 

Some Useful Animals and What They D: 
for Us. By John Monteith, M.A., am 
Caroline Monteith. 

The subjects treated in this book both 
assist in nature study and give aid 
in learning to read. The form of treat- 
ment was suggested by actual experience 
in the school and the home. The moral 
lessons derived from the actions of ani- 
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mals are vivid and engaging, and some 
useful information is imparted. 


Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition. 
By Adams Sherman Hill. 


In this book the author teaches young 
writers to express themselves correctly, 
not by dry mechanical devices, but by 
stimulating them to put their natural 
selves into their compositions. The book 
aims to remove the obstacles, small or 
great, that lie between what they think 
and what they write. 


Baker and Taylor Company: 


Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judg- 
ment of Pictures. By H. R. Poore, A.N.A. 


My 


A large illustrated volume, which is 
intended to serve as a handbook for stu- 
dents and lovers of art. The author has 
added hints on the critical judgment of 
pictures, with the hope of simplifying to 
the many the means of knowing pictures. 


Woodland Intimates. By Effie Bignell. 


In writing these sketches of her ani- 
mal friends, the author says: “I have 
had in mind all to whom such simple 
thoughts and quiet experiences might ap- 
peal, but my dearest hope has been that, 
to some one in sick-room or city pent, 
these pages might, perhaps, carry restful 
little messages from ‘God’s out-of- 
doors.’”” Many pleasant things have 
been said about the author’s previous 
book, Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny. 


The Story of the Churches. The Baptists. 
By Henry A. Vedder. The Story of the 
Churches. The Presbyterians. By Charles 
L. Thompson. 


Two volumes in a series of brief his- 
tories of the various denominations, 
written by the leading historian of each 
denomination. Dr. Vedder is lecturer 
in American Church History at the Cro- 
zer Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Thompson is Secretary of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


Leavening the Nation. The Story of Amer- 
ican Home Missions. By Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D. 


Dr. Clark is Secretary of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society, and 
the Board granted him a leave of ab- 
sence in which to prepare a_ non-sec- 
tarian history of the work. His book 
has been written with the assistance of 
the secretaries of the Boards of other 
denominations, and it is intended as a 


.standard history of home missionary 


work. 


Barnes and Company: 
The Stumbling Block. By Edwin Pugh. 


A new novel by the author of that 
somewhat unusual story, Tony Drum. 
Mr. Pugh writes with originality and 
his characterisations are well done. The 
present story-is worth reading. 


Century Company: 


A Comedy of Conscience. By S. Weir 
Mitchell. 


A humorous little story of some hun- 
dred odd pages, with a New England 
girl for its heroine. This New England 
girl, Serena Vernon by name, is troubled 
with the conscience that is supposed to 
belong to that part of the country, and 
when she comes into possession of a dia- 
mond ring at the moment that her own 
pocketbook has been stolen she begins to 
perplex herself with the ethics of the sit- 
uation. 


When Patty Went to College. By Jean Web- 


ster. 

An amusing story of the undergrad- 
uate, the typical, fun-loving college girl 
who delights in unconventional pranks 
upon “men, women and Freshmen.”’ The 
book is illustrated by C. D. Williams. 


Winter India. By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 


An entertaining book of travel by the 
author of Jinriksha Days in Japan, Java; 
The Garden of the East, and China: The 
Long-Lived Empire. Miss Scidmore is 
an experienced traveller in the East, and 
she knows how to write of the little 
comedies and tragedies of Indian travel. 
The book is illustrated. 


Dodd, Mead and Company: 
Our Neighbours. By Ian Maclaren. 


A collection of short stories and 
sketches by the author of Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush. Persons who had 
the pleasure of hearing Dr. Watson lec- 
ture in this country will be particularly 
interested in the chapters ““The Restless 
American,” “A Scot Indeed,” “The Scot 
at an Argument” and “Upon the Lecture 
Platform.” This book will be reviewed 
at length later. 


The Traitors. By E. Philipps Oppenheim 


The action of this story of love and 
adventure takes place in Theos, a coun- 
try which is supposed to be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Ruritania. An 
exiled king, various political intrigues. 
and two American women are all mixed 
up in the plot, which is certainly not 
dull. This book is reviewed elsewhere 
in the present number. 


Lyrics of Love and Laughter. By Pau! 


Laurence Dunbar. 

Mr. Dunbar’s Lyrics of Lowly Life and 
Lyrics of the Hearthside are among the 
most popular books of verse of the day, 
and this new volume is a welcome addi 
tion to the series. The present volume 
contains a large proportion of dialect 
poems, in which Mr. Dunbar particularly 
excels, and which have met with more 
praise than any of his other work 


Robin Brilliant. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 


Mrs. Dudeney’s new novel will be es- 
pecially welcome to the persons who ad- 
mire her other books. She is one of the 




















few really good women writers of the 
present day, and she has frequently been 
compared with Thomas Hardy. Her de- 
scriptions of village life are always ex- 
cellent, and her women unusual. An ad- 
vance notice of this book appeared in 
the February BookMAN. 


The Gold Wolf. By Max Pemberton. 


The story of a wonderfully rich man, 
who is obliged to face the possibility of 
insanity within six months. His wife 
is found dead under suspicious circum- 
stances, and he is held responsible. In 
spite of these tragic elements, the story 
ends pleasantly. 


Handicapped Among the Free. By Emma 
Rayner. 

The black man’s burden, the burden of 
the more highly developed of the race, is 
Miss Rayner’s theme, and just at the 
present time this book will probably 
cause considerable interest. It is a story 
of Southern life of to-day. 


The Life of Bret Harte. By T. Edgar Pem- 
berton. 


This life of a man whose life was in 
itself essentially picturesque is not en- 
tirely satisfactory, because the author 
could not possibly have had at first hand 
the requisite material. Nevertheless, it 
is a book of great interest. Mr. Pem- 
berton, realising his limitations, allowed 
Bret Harte, wherever it was possible, to 
tell his own story by anecdote. 


The New International acne. Ed- 
ited by Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., Harry 
Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L.H.D., and Frank 
 — Colby, M.A. Volumes IV, Vu. Vu; 


The very nature of these notes makes 
it impossible to do more than allude to 
any work of really vast magnitude. Of 
The New International Encyclopedia we 
say without hesitation that it is a great 
work of reference, perhaps one of the 
greatest of recent years. It will be dis- 
cussed critically and at length in THE 
BookMAN. 


Business and Love. By Hugues LeRoux. 

A title full of alluring possibilities. 
The book is exceedingly interesting, and 
is the result of the author’s impressions 
and observations during his recent lec- 
ture tour in this country. He sets forth 
the difference between the French and 
the American point of view with regard 
to business and love. 


Doubleday, Page and Company: 
How to Make Money. Edited by Katharine 
Newbold Birdsall. 

The articles in this book appeared se- 
tially in Everybody's Magazine. The 
volume contains eighty practical sugges- 
tions to untrained women, and it should 
be carefully read by all women who 
want to earn their living and who 
haven't the faintest idea how to go about 
it. 
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Veronica. By Martha W. Austin. 


A novel by a new. writer, in which the 
love-story is delicately told. The action 
takes place in Louisiana. 


The Wind in the Rose Bush. By Mary E. 
Wilkins. 


In this collection of short stories, the 
author wishes to be known by her 
maiden name, the name which is so 
widely known in this country in connec- 
tion with the authorship of stories of 
New England life. The present stories 
are “ghost stories,” and it is claimed that 
Miss Wilkins’s ghosts are as real as 
her New Englanders. 


Home Building and Furnishing. Being a 


Combined New Edition of Model Houses 


for Little Money, by William L. Price, and 
Inside of One Hundred Homes, by W. M. 
Johnson. 


The articles in this volume have ap- 
peared from time to time in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and they are designed to 
be of help in the building of small 
homes. Many illustrations accompany 
the text. 


The Story of My Life. By Helen Keller. 


With Her Letters (1887-1901) and a Sup- 
plementary Account of Her Education, In- 
cluding Passages from the Reports and 
Letters of Her Teacher, Anne Mansfield 
Sullivan, by John Albert Macy. 

Almost everybody knows who Helen 
Keller is, and therefore almost every- 
body will be interested in reading of her 
life. Her career has been a remarkable 
one, and her success, despite her mani- 
fold afflictions, is undoubted. 


Harper and Brothers: 
The Substitute. By Will N. Harben. 


A story of the fortunes of George 
Bucklew. an inhabitant of Northern 
Georgia. He is adopted by an old man 
who desires to expiate a past sin by so 
educating and training this boy that he 
may in time become his moral substitute. 
Mr. Harben is also the author of West- 
erfelt and Abner Daniel. 


Walda. By Mary Holland Kinkaid. 


The scenes of this story are laid in a 
religious co-operative community in a 
Western State, which the author prefers 
shall be nameless. This particular com- 
munity discourages love and marriage, 
and when somebody comes along and 
falls in love with the prophetess of this 
remarkable community the trouble be- 
gins. Mrs Kinkaid is a resident of Mil- 
waukee. 


Hobart Company: 
A Daughter of the Sioux. A Tale of the 


Indian Frontier. By General Charles 
King. 

A new novel by that most prolific of 

writers who for a long time was known 

s “Captain King.” The present vol- 
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ume is illustrated by Frederic Reming- 
ton and Edwin Willard Deming. 


Holt and Company: 


A Summer in New York. By Edward W. 
Townsend. 

A summer in New York is not as try- 
ing as some persons are led to believe, 
and, according to Mr. Townsend, it is a 
gay, happy time. In a sub-title, Mr. 
Townsend calls his book “A Love Story 
Told in Letters.” 


The Triumph of Count Ostermann. By Gra- 
ham Hope. 

A love story of Peter the Great’s Ger- 
man Prime Minister. In a note, the au- 
thor says that the germ of the story is 
due to Mr. Nisbet Bain’s Daughter of 
Peter the Great, and that it owes many 
of its details to the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Morrill, author of The History of 
Russia. 


Red-Headed Gill By Rye Owen. 

A weird story. Red-Headed Gill is a 
young country gentlewoman of Corn- 
wall. She comes under the influence of 
an East Indian, who forces her to live 
over again the life of a beauty of the 
days of Queen Bess, the famous Gill 
Red-Head. 


The Princess of Hanover. By Margaret L. 
Woods. 

A drama in verse that the London 
Times says “reminds us at every turn of 
some of the best of the Elizabeth dram- 
atists.” In a Preface the author makes 
some pertinent remarks on English 
verse. 

Jenkins: 

En Son Nom. Pierre Valdo et les ‘“Pauvres 
de Lyon.” Par Edward Everett Hale. 
Traduit avec l’autorisation de l’auteur par 
Mary Prince Sa: veur et annoté par Lam- 
bert Sauveur. 

A French translation of Edward Ev- 
erett Hale’s Jn His Name, bound in 
paper covers. 

The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. 
Edited by Edmund C. Stedman and 
Thomas L. Stedman. 

This is a new edition of a book which 
has been out for some years, and which 
is revised from year to year. New maps 
and other improvements have been added 
to this volume. 


Knickerbocker Press: 


David and Bathshua. A Drama in Five Acts. 
By Charles Whitworth Wynne. 

A poetic drama, by the author of Ad 
Astra and Songs and Lyrics. 


Lane: 


Cornet Strong of Ireton’s Horse. By Dora 
Greenwell McChesney. 

A new novel which is described as an 

“Episode of the Ironsides.” The story 


opens with an early New England scene, 
but the reader is quickly transported to 
the other side. The story deals mainly 
with the troublous times of the Royalist 
and Commonwealth struggles of the 
seventeenth century. 


The Spanish Conquest in America, and Its 
Relation to the History of Slavery and to 
the Government of Colonies. By Sir Ar- 
thur Helps. A new edition, edited, with 
an Introduction, Maps and Notes, by M. 
—— In four volumes. Volume 


The first two volumes of the original 
edition of this work were published in 
1855, the third in 1857 and the fourth in 
1861. The present volume contains maps 
of North America, Guiana, Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, Peru, Chili, Brazil, South Amer- 
ica. 


The Gap in the Garden. By Vanda Wathen- 
Bartlett. 

A new novel by the author of Heart's 
Desire. The word “garden” is a fa- 
vourite one in the titles of books now- 
adays, and somehow always gives an 
English flavour to a book. 


Longmans, Green and Company: 


Euripides. Translated into English Rhym- 
ing Verse by Gilbert Murray, M.A., LL.D. 
This is Volume III. in the series of 
verse translations from the Greek Dra- 
matic Poets, commentaries and explana- 
tory essays, for English readers. Pro- 
fessor Murray has translated the two 
plays, Hippolytus and The Bacche. 


Pearl-Maiden. A Tale of the Fall of Jeru- 
salem. By H. Rider Haggard. 

It is many a day since She and King 
Solomon’s Mines and the other wild tales 
of Rider Haggard were among the best 
selling books. He has not been lost 
sight of, however, and his publishers 
have brought out a new edition of Pear!- 
Maiden, which was first copyrighted in 
19O!. 

Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. By 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky. Two 
volumes. . 

An enlarged and revised edition of a 
history which for many years has been 
out of print. It was first published 
anonymously in 1861, when the author 
was leaving the university, but in 1871 it 
was brought out under his own name, 
as by that time the publication of an- 
other book had brought his name into 
notice. 


Macmillan Company: 


A Descriptive Guide-Book to the Best Fic- 
tion. British and American. By Ernest 
A. Baker, M.A. 

A most excellent idea. Mr. Baker be- 
*gins with the fifteenth century, and car- 
ries the list up to the present time. He 
explains in ‘the Preface that his object 




















in this book is to supply a fairly com- 
plete list of the best prose fiction in Eng- 
lish, including all that the ordinary 
reader is likely to care about. Each book 
mentioned is described in a few con- 
densed lines. It should prove valuable 
as a reference book. 


Art in the Nineteenth Century. By Charles 
Waldstein. 

Dr. Waldstein, Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has reprinted, at the 
request of one hundred and fifty stu- 
dents, his lecture which was delivered 
at the Theatre Royal, Cambridge, on Au- 
gust 2d, 1902. The lecture was entitled 
“The Achievement of Art in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” and served as an intro- 
duction to the section dealing with art, 
literature and music. 


The Irish Sketch Book. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray. 

A new volume in the Dent edition of 
the Prose Works of Thackeray, edited 
by Walter Jerrold and illustrated by 
Charles E. Brock. A posthumous por- 
trait of Thackeray, painted by Samuel 
Laurence for the Reform Club, is used 
as a frontispiece. 


A Selection of the Shorter Poems of Words- 
worth. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes. By Edward Fulton, Ph.D. 

The introduction to this little volume, 
which belongs to the Pocket Series of 
American and English Classics, gives a 
“Sketch of Wordsworth’s Life,” ‘The 
Influence of his Precursors,” “His The- 
ory of Poetry,” “The Shorter Poems” 
and “His Philosophy of Life.” 


The Canterbury Pilgrims. By Percy 
Mackaye. 

A comedy in verse, in which the char- 
acters are based on “The Canterbury 
Tales.” The leading characterisation, 
we understand, is Chaucer himself. Mr. 
Mackaye dedicates the volume to Mr. 
E. H. Sothern, who is planning to pro- 
duce the play. 


The Pagan at the Shrine. By Paul Gwynne. 


A story of Southern Spain in the time 
of the anti-Jesuit agitation, the scene of 
which is laid in Santa Fé. “Santa Fé,” 
says the author in his first chapter, “even 
now is celebrated for its processions, but 
it used to be famed for religious pomp 
of every kind.” 

Greater Russia. By Wirt Gerrare. 


A’ large, illustrated volume by the au- 
thor of the Story of Moscow. “For ob- 
vious reasons,” explains the Preface, 
“this treatise does not even pretend to 
present a complete picture of such an 
immense continental empire, still less to 
give an exhaustive account of its re- 
sources, a full description of its natural 
features, or minute explanation of the 
home and foreign policy of its govern- 
ment. Its object is to convey an ade- 
quate idea of Russia’s advance; her in- 
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dustrial progress, commercial prospects, 
the openings presented for both capital 
and labour, the markets closed to for- 
eign enterprise.” 


The Borough. A Poem. By the Reverend 
George Crabbe. 


_A small volume in the “Temple Clas- 
sics.” The first edition of this poem 
was published in 1810, and was reprinted 
in Crabbe’s works in 1834. The author 
of the poem was born in 1754, and died 
in 1832. 


The Bee and Other Essays. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. 


Another volume in the “Temple Clas- 
sics.” The first edition of The Bee was 
published in 1759, and the first edition 
of Other Essays in 1765. The present 
edition is edited by Austin Dobson. 


Poland. A Study of the Land, People and 
Literature. By George Brandes. 


Mr. Brandes, the well-known Danish 
critic, is the author of a series entitled 
“Main Currents in Nineteenth Century 
Literature.””’ The present volume is di- 
vided into two parts, namely: “Obser- 
vations and Appreciations—First Im- 
pression (1885), Second Impression 
(1886), Third Impression (1894), 
Fourth Impression (1899); and “The 
Romantic Literature of Poland in the 
Nineteenth Century.” 


McClure, Phillips and Company: 
Life and Destiny. By Felix Adler. 


The extracts to be found in this vol- 
ume are taken from Dr. Adler’s Ethical 
Lectures. The collection covers the pe- 
riod of twenty-six years since the incep- 
tion of the Ethical Society in 1876. 


The Rebellion of the Princess. By M. Im- 
lay Taylor. 


The scene of this story is laid in Mos- 
cow at the time of the childhood of 
Peter the Great. A notice of the book, 
with a photograph of the author, appears 
under Chronicle and Comment in this 
number of THE BookMAN. 


Conjuror’s House. A Romance of the Free 
Forest. By Stewart Edward White. 


A story of a young Free Trader, Ned 
Trent, who, trespassing on the land of the 
Hudson Bay Company, and being caught 
and being sentenced to death, braves the 
power of the company and wins the love 
of the fair Virginia, daughter of the 
company’s factor and commander of the 
“Conjuror’s House” post. An article on 
Mr. White appears elsewhere in this 
number of THe Bookman, also a re- 
view of the book. 


A Lad of the O’Friels. By Seumas Mac- 
Manus. 


One of the most charming things about 
this Irish story by the young Irish au- 
thor is the dedication to “Ethna Car- 
bery,” his wife, who died last year. A 
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portion of the dedication reads as fol- 
lows: 

“One day, before you looked your last 
on the land for which your heart beat, 
the dimming light in your eyes leaped up 
when I whispered that your name would 
be linked with the little story which your 
partial heart loved so fondly. 

‘And now, O Best-Beloved, ere yet 
the sea is green that presses upon your 
breast, I bring there my little offering.” 


The Blue Goose. By F. L. Nason. 


A new story by the author of To the 
End of the Trail. Mr. Nason depicts 
the life of the miner, with its hours of 
debauchery above ground and its reck- 
less, gambling spirit. There is plenty 
of villainy in the story, but a sweet, un- 
spoiled girl redeems the book from too 
much gloom. A photograph of the au- 
thor, with further mention of the book, 
appears elsewhere in the present number. 


New Amsterdam Book Company: 
The Trail of the Grand Seigneur. By Olin 


L. Lyman. 

1812 is the period of this tale, and the 
place is Sackett’s Harbour, New York. It 
is a war story, of course, properly mixed 
with romance. The illustrations are in 
colour. 


William Penn. A History. By W. H. Dixon. 


It is twenty-one years since this book 
first appeared under the title William 
Penn: An Historical Biography. It has 
long been out of print, but the author 
has gathered a mass of new material, 
and he has really rewritten the entire 
book. 


The Mahoney Million. By Charles Town- 


send. 


A sensational novel of New York of 
to-day, with some of the scenes laid in 
the lower West Side, and others in a 
more fashionable district. 


Outlook Company: 
British Political Portraits. By Justin Mc- 


Carthy. 


The British statesmen of whom Mr. 
McCarthy writes are: Arthur James 
Balfour, Lord Salisbury, Lord Rose- 
bery, Joseph Chamberlain, Henry Labou- 
chére, John Morley, Lord Aberdeen, 
John Burns, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
John E. Redmond, Sir William Har- 
court, James Bryce and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. Each sketch is 
accompanied with a portrait. 


The Story of a Bird Lover. By William Earl 


Dodge Scott: 


The author of this book is recognised 
by ornithologists as one of the foremost 
experts in America as regards the life 
and habits of birds. Mr. Scott occupies 
the post of Curator of the Department 
of Ornithology in Princeton University. 
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“The study of birds,” says Mr. Scott, 
“develops every kind of esthetic sensi- 
bility; it is a pleasure and a benefit to 
see the beauty of their colouring, the 
grace and ease of their motions, and to 
hear the sweetness of their song; and 
when.this is awakened in you, the more 
vital elements of love, sympathy and 
helpfulness will naturally follow.” 


A Prairie Winter. By an Illinois Girl. 


The anonymous author of this book 
has written her story in the form of a 
diary, which, by the way, is not really a 
story at all, merely a series of essays on 
the weather, the scenery and the animal 
kingdom. 


Pott and Company: 


Women Authors of Our Day in Their 
Homes. Edited with Additions by Francis 
Whiting Halsey. 


The two volumes already issued in this 
series have dealt with men, and nearly 
all the sketches in the three volumes 
have appeared from time to time in the 
New York Times Saturday Review. Mr. 
Frederick Stanford has written an in- 
troduction to the present volume, en- 
titled “The Pecuniary Rewards of Our 
Older Authors.” Mr. William Wallace 
Whitelock has interviewed Bertha Run- 
kle, Lucas Malet, Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, John Oliver Hobbes, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward; Julia R. Tutwiler has 
written the sketches of Jeannette L. 
Gilder, Edith Wharton, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Mary Mapes Dodge, Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis, Edith M. Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. Among the other 
authors written of are Marion Harland, 
Agnes Repplier, Margaret Deland, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Mary Johnston, Ame- 
lia E. Barr, Mrs. Sherwood, Blanche 
Willis Howard, Harriet Prescott Spof- 
ford, Margaret E. Sangster, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Julia 
Ward Howe and A. D. T. Whitney. 
The book contains a number of illustra- 
tions. 


Putnam's Sons: 
Penal Servitude. By W. B. N. 


The author of this book is Lord Wil- 
liam Nevill, who in 1898 was convicted 
and sentenced to five years at penal 
servitude. Since his release Lord Nevill 
has written the story of prison life as he 
found it, and the book should prove of 
value to all students of criminology. 


Political Parties and Party Problems in the 
United States. By James Albert Wood- 
burn. 


The author of this book, Professor of 
American History and Politics in Indi- 
ana University, has written “a sketch of 
American party history and of the de- 
velopment and operations of party ma- 
chinery, together with a consideration 











of certain party problems in their rela- 
tions to political morality.” 


Anthology of Russian Literature. From the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
Leo Wiener. Part Il. The Nineteenth 
Century. 


Professor Wiener’s first volume cov- 
ered the period from the tenth century 
to the close of the eighteenth century, 
and these volumes make the first ade- 
quate anthology of Russian literature to 
appear in English. In his Preface the 
author says: “Considerations of space 
compel me to give but a small selection 
of authors from the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century, while some of 
the writers, here omitted, of the begin- 
, ning of this period have been previously 
j treated in the first volume of the Anthol- 

ogy. 





Revell and Company: 


When Angels Come to Men. By Margaret 
E. Sangster. 

The publishers call this a “comfort 
book,” for it is primarily intended for 
persons who are in mourning, and in it 
the author suggests the comfort that 
comes from the other world to the 
stricken ones in this. 


Mary North. By Lucy Rider Meyer. 

Mrs. Meyer has for many years been 
active in deaconess work, and her ex- 
periences have led her to give this pic- 
ture of a girl’s life. Mary North is a 
New England country girl who comes to 
the city and earns her living as a shop 
girl. 

Dwellers in the Mist. By Norman MacLean. 


A story of the poor islanders who get 
their bread from the sea that beats on 
the shores of the Hebrides. The author 
gives a picture of the Hebridean Islands 
: and of the primitive society there. 


Russell: 
The Romance of Cinderella. By Ella H. 


Boult. 


The Romance of Cinderella told in 
verse, with illustrations, many of them 
in colour, by Beatrice Stevens. 





Scribner: 


The Principles of Money. By J. Laurence 
Laughlin. 

The author of this very large volume 
on the subject of money is Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of 
Chicago, and the author of a number of 
books on kindred subjects. 


Development of Muslim Theology, Jurispru- 
dence and Constitutional Theory. By Dun- 
can B. Macdonald, M.A., B.D. 

The author of this volume in the 

Semitic Series is Professor of Semitic 

Languages in Hartford Theological 
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Seminary. He says in his Preface: “All 
the results given here have been reached 
or verified from the Arabic sources. 
These sources are seldom stated, either 
in the text or in the bibliography, as the 
book is intended to be useful to non- 
Arabists, but throughout they lie behind 
it and are its basis.” 


Horses Nine. By Sewell Ford. 


A collection of stories of ‘Harness 
and Saddle,” which should be eagerly 
read by lovers of horses. 


The Cavalier. By George W. Cable. 


A Players’ Edition, illustrated from 
photographs of the characters and scenes 
in the play. It will be remembered that 
Julia Marlowe was the “star” of this 
play during the last season, and, there- 
fore, her many admirers will probably 
prefer this edition to any other. 


Literary Landmarks of Oxford. By Lau- 
rence Hutton. 


Mr. Hutton dedicates his book to 
Francis Landey Patton, D.D., LL.D 
“In pleasant memory of Princeton and 
of Oxford.” The attractive illustrations 
in the book are from drawings by Her- 
bert Railton. Among the places illus- 
trated are Magdalen College, Ruskin’s 
Rooms, Corpus Christi, Lincoln College, 
Dr. Johnson’s Staircase, Pembroke, Uni- 
versity College and Shelley’s Window 
Seat, University College. 


A Girl of Ideas. By Annie Flint. 


The story of a girl whose business ca- 
reer is based on imagination rather than 
on good common sense. Her experi- 
ences, however, form light and pleasant 
reading. 


The House on the Hudson. By Frances 
Powell. 


A new novel by a new writer. The 
story is an unconventional one, bearing 
certain characteristics of the detective 
story, but combining with it the love 
interest which is too often lost sight of 
in tales of mystery. 


Silver, Burdett and Company: 


The World and Its People. Book XI. The 
Story of the Philippines. By Adeline 
Knapp. 

A book arranged for use in the schools 
of the United States, its purpose being 
to teach American children something 
about the Philippines. Miss Knapp lived 
at one time among the people of whom 
she writes. 


Wessels and Company: 


The Game of Life. By Bolton Hall. 


A collection of parables by the well- 
known reform worker and single taxer, 
Mr. Hall says that these parables are the 
work of seven years, and that many of 
them have appeared in various maga- 
zines and papers. This book is of 
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especial interest to persons familiar with 
the theory of the Single Tax. 


White and Company: 


Sea Drift; or, Tribute to the Ocean. By An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell. 
A book of poems by the author of The 
Philosophy of Individuality and The 
Physical Basis of Immortality. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Biddle: 


Her Lord and Master. An International Ro- 
mance. By Martha Morton. 

Her Lord and Master first appeared as 

a play in 1902. Miss Victoria Morton, 

the sister of the playwright, now pre- 

sents the play as a novel. The book is 

illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 
and Esther MacNamara. 


Ceates and Company: 
Kent Fort Manor. By William Henry Bab- 
cock. 

In his Preface the author says that 
Kent Fort Manor is a real tract, located 
as described, and that you can reach it 
by boat from Baltimore. The story 
touches upon the Civil War period, and 
Mr. Babcock’s theories on the subject 
of inherited memory play an important 
part in the working out of the plot. 

Songs and Stories from Tennessee. By John 
Trotwood Moore. 

A collection of short stories and 
poems in which darkey dialect figures 
conspicuously. Howard Weeden and 
Robert Dickey have made the illustra- 
tions. 

The Archierey of Samara. By Henry Ilio- 

wizi. 

A semi-historic romance of Russian 
life, in which many horrors are dwelt 
upon. The author has been an eye-wit- 
ness of most of the incidents, and in the 
midst of the scenes he describes he has 
lived and suffered 


Jewish Publication Society of America: 


Jewish History. An Essay in the Philoso- 
phy of History. By S. M. Dubnow. 

The author of the present essay is 
known in Russian-Jewish literature as 
an historian and an acute critic. The 
English translation is based upon the au- 
thorised German translation, which was 
made from the original Russian. 


Lippincott Company: 


Spinners of Life. By Vance Thompson. 


Mr. Thompson’s name is quite well 
known to the reading public, as stories 
and criticisms from his pen have ap- 
peared in various magazines and news- 


The Bookman 


papers. This, we believe, is his first 
long novel, and it is written in Vance 
Thompson’s own particular vein. It is a 
story of to-day in which New York club 
and society life figure, and the publishers 
claim that “it will especially appeal to 
those who are interested in the esoteric.” 


Glimpses of Colonial Society and the Life 
at Princeton College. 1766-1773. By One 
A Class of 1763. Edited by W. Jay 

ills 


The papers contained in this volume 
belonged to William Paterson, a grad- 
uate of the College of New Jersey in 
1763, who succeeded William Livingston 
as Governor of New Jersey. The vol- 
ume is illustrated. W. Jay Mills is the 
author of Historic Houses of New Jersey 
and Through the Gates of Old Romance. 


Edited by N. Schmidt, D.D., 


Ecclesiasticus. 
LL.D. 


A new volume in the “Temple Bible” 
edition, of which the Lippincotts are the 
publishers in this country. 


Ethics of the Body. By George Dana Board- 
man. 
A little book which the author dedi- 
cates to “all who long to make their 
body-life tributary to their spirit-life.” 


The Variorum Shakespeare. Macbeth. Vol- 
ume II. Edited by Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. Revised edition by Horace Howard 
Furness, Jr. 

, In the present volume the editor has 
gathered from all sources such notes and 
comments as he has deemed worthy of 
preservation, either for the purpose of 
elucidating the text, or as illustrations 
of the history of Shakespeare criticism. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Clark Publishing Company: 


Tito. By William Henry Carson. 
A new novel by the author of Hester 
Blair and The Fool. The story opens 
in Florence, at the death-bed of a young 
Italian woman, the mother of Tito. The 
child’s father thinks he died at birth, 
-and thereby hangs the tale. 


Dickerman Publishing Company: 


Reflections of Bridget McNulty. 
C. Voorhies. 

This little book is written in much the 
same vein as Mrs. Piggs of the Very Old 
Scratch, by the same author. Bridget 
McNulty has some things to say about 
the Christian Scientists, which fact, ac- 
cording to the publishers, has increased 
the circulation of the book. 


By Frank 


Ginn and Company: 


Triumphs of Science. Edited by M. A. L. 
Lane. 
A text-book in the Youth’s Companion 


Series of Supplementary Readers, the 
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material of which has appeared in the 
Youth's Companion. Among the con- 
tributors to the book are Cyrus W. Field, 
Edward S. Holden, John B. Briggs, Hil- 
ary A. Herbert, Curtis Brown, G 
W. Benjamin and James Parton. 


Hardy, Pratt and Company: 


Letters of Mademoiselle Julie de Lespinasse. 
With Notes on Her Life and Character. 
By D’Alembert, Marmontel, De Guibert, 
etc., and an Introduction oe A 
Sainte-Beuve. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. 


The popularity and the large sales of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Lady Rose’s 
Daughter add to the interest of the pres- 
ent volume, which is now in its fourth 
edition. Some comment on the simi- 
larity of these two books appeared in the 
April BookMAN, and a review of Lady 
Rose’s Daughter is published in the pres- 
ent issue. 


Houghton, Miffin and Company: 


John Percyfield. By C. Hanford Henderson. 


The scenes of the story, which is a 
romance, not a novel, are laid in Switz- 
erland and America, and theepublishers 
claim that it combines the admirable 
qualities of The Reveries of a Bachelor, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table and 
John Inglesant. 


The Lieutenant-Governor. By Guy Wet- 
more Carryl. 


Mr. Carryl is well known as a short- 
story writer and as a writer of verse. 
The Liecutenant-Governor, which ap- 
peared in The Smart Set not long ago, 
is the story of labour troubles with the 
scene of action in the coal regions dur- 
ing a strike period. The Governor of 
the imaginary State of Alleghenia is as- 
sassinated, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
steps in and assumes control of the 
State. 


Phillips Brooks. By William Lawrence. 

This study of the late Phillips Brooks 
by the Bishop of Massachusetts should 
prove a suitable Easter gift. It was de- 
livered as an address from the pulpit of 
Phillips Brooks in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, January 23d, 1903, upon the tenth 
anniversary of his death. 


William Ellery Channing. By John W. 
Chadwick. 


and their limited appreciation.” A pho- 
tograph of the “minister of religion” at 
the age of fifty-nine is used as a frontis- 
piece. 


The Poets of Transcendentalism. An An- 
thology. Edited by George Willis Cooke. 


In this anthology the editor has in- 
cluded figures like Emerson, Thoreau, 
Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Ellery Chan- 
ning, Jones Very, Higginson, Christo- 
pher Cranch, and a number of others not 
as well known. An Introductory Essay 
and Biographical Notes by Mr. Cooke 
accompany the collection. 


The Legatee. By Alice Prescott Smith. 


A novel of life in a Wisconsin lumber 
town. The hero inherits a lumber mill, 
and with it the legacy of his uncle’s rela- 
tions to the townspeople, who are not 
congenial to him. The book, like so 
many other of its predecessors, gives a 
vivid description of a forest fire. Mrs. 
Smith is of New England ancestry, and 
at present lives in San Francisco. 


The Enjoyment of Art. By Carleton Noyes. 


An untechnical volume, written with 
the definite purpose of interesting the 
layman. The author includes under the 
term Art not only paintings, sculpture, 
literature, music and architecture, but 
also the lesser branches lately developed 
by the societies of arts and crafts, and 
shown in the designing of a rug, a tile or 
a candlestick. 


Young People’s History of Holland. By 
William Elliot Griffis. 


Much detail and many dates are 
avoided in this history for the young 
readers. It gives the picturesque and 
dramatic side of the subject, and it is 
illustrated with twenty-four full-page 
historical pictures. 


The Mannerings. By Alice Brown. 


Miss Brown’s previous books, Meadow 
Grass, Tiverton Tales and Margaret 
Warrener in especial, have many ad- 
mirers, and as this book is said to be the 
strongest work which she has yet pro- 
duced, it should receive a cordial recep- 
tion. A double love story runs through 
The Mannerings, the action of which 
takes place in or near a country house 
not far from the commercial interests 
of the city. 











In his Preface, Dr. Chadwick says: Lee and rapscanteigl ; 
“T have been impelled to write a new life Spiritual Evolution or Regeneration. By R. 
of Channing by several motives, two of C. Douglass. 


which have a somewhat contradictory 
appearance, one of them being the deeper 
interest in Channing which has of late 
been manifested in quarters where there 
had been imperfect knowledge of his 
qualities, too little sympathy with his 
spirit, and the other the disproportion 
which, I thought, existed between the 
significance of his thought and message 


“These Private Lessons in Practical 
Christian Metaphysics are offered to the 
public,” says the Preface, “in response 
to many requests from our students, 
some of whom came into the Spiritual 
Consciousness through them. They are 
offered in the same spirit of assurance 
in which they have always been given in 
class work.” 
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The Blow from Behind. A Defence of the 
Flag in the Philippines. By Fred C. Cham- 
berlin, LL.D. 

This volume, which is made up of the 
manuscript prepared as the foundation 
of the address delivered by the author 
upon Memorial Day, 1902, at Burlington, 
Vermont, gives some features of the 
anti-imperialist movement attending the 
war with Spain, together with a consid- 
eration of our Philippine policy from its 
inception to the present time. 

Young Explorers of the Isthmus; or, Ameri- 
can Boys in Central America. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. 

The third volume in the Pan-Ameri- 
can Series, the first two being Lost on 
the Orinoco and The Young Volcano 

4 Explorers. Mr. Stratemeyer is one of 

By the best-known writers for boys. 
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it Lothrop Publishing Company: 
He Cleveden. By Kenyon West. 
tig Another historical romance of Revolu- 
tionary times. The scene of the story 
centres in the Chew House, in German- 
town, at the time when the battles of 
Brandywine and Germantown were be- 
ing fought. Kenyon West is the pen 
name of a woman who is the author of 
 e several books of fiction and criticism. 
i A Social Cockatrice. By Frederick W. 
Eldridge. 
The “social cockatrice” is a woman 
whose only ambition is to gain social 
ih recognition, and who does not hesitate 
i to wreck the lives of men and women 
F in order to gain her purpose. The story 
Pp is a modern one, with the scenes laid in 
New York and the fashionable watering- 
places. 


Sak. 


| ine 


ee) Exits and Entrances. By Charles Warren 


Stoddard. 


A series of essays and sketches in 
which Mr. Stoddard gives his personal 
reminiscences of Kingsley, George Eliot, 
i Stevenson, Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
sid Mr. Stoddard is the author of South Sea 
Idyls, which has been called one of the 
little classics of American literature. 


a 
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Page and Company: 


The Spoilsmen. By Elliott Flower. 

A novel of Chicago politics, by the au- 
thor of Policeman Flynn. The book has 
been favourably received, as there are 
always a number of persons who like to 





Hg read about the inner workings of po- 
if litical life. 

hd BUFFALO, N. Y. 

3 Townsend: 

bf Every Day With Emerson. Compiled by 
. Harriet A. Townsend. 

| The compiler of this little book has 


| been kind enough to send us copies of 
i each edition. The book is published un- 
der a special arrangement with Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, the au- 
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ig 
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thorised publishers of Emerson’s works. 
Both editions are attractively bound and 
printed, and are of particular interest at 
this time of commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of Emerson’s 
birth. ¥ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
McClurg and Company: 


“oom. A Romance. By Felix Dahn. 
ranslated from the German by. Mary J. 
Safford. i H 
This is the second inf the German au- 
thor’s trio of historical romances, based 
on the early struggles between Germany 
and Rome. The third, we believe, is in 
preparation. 


Monarch Book Company: 


Control of Heredity. A Study of the Gene- 
sis of Evolution and Degeneracy. By Cas- 
per Lavater Redfield. 

Mr. Redfield has been delivering lec- 
tures before the Biographical Depart- 
ment of the Chicago University on a new 
phase of heredity, and it is this phase of 
which he treats in this book. He deals 
directly with social organism, and he at- 
tempts to show the causes of progress 
and flecay. The volume is illustrated by 
diagrams and types of character. 


Scott, Foresman and Company: 


The Private Life of the Romans. 
old Whetstone Johnston. 

A text-book which is intended for 
Seniors in high schools and Freshmen in 
colleges, and is meant to give such an 
account of the private life of the Romans 
in the later Republic and earlier Empire 
as will enable them to understand the 
references to it in the Latin texts which 
they read in the class-room. The author 
is Professor of Latin in the Indiana Uni- 


By Har- 


versity. 
Greek Composition for Schools. With Ex- 
ercises based on Anabasis, I.-III. Col- 


lege Entrance Papers, and Original Selec- 
tions. By Robert J. Bonner. 

A text-book belonging to the Intercol- 
legiate Classical Series by one of the 
professors in the John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity. 

Maria Stuart. Ein Trauerspiel von Fried- 
rich Schiller. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Carl Edgar Eggert, Ph.D. 

The present book is the first of a series 
of annotated texts in German literature 
to be known as the Lake German Clas- 
sics. Dr. Eggert is an instructor of 
German in the University of Michigan. 


DENVER, COL. 
Reed Publishing Company: 


Black Hill Ballads. By Robert V. Carr. 


A collection of poems, dedicated to the 
a of the Black Hills of South Da- 
ota 





















































INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Bobbs-Merrill Company: 

The Filigree Ball: Being a Full and True 
Account of the Solution of the Mystery 
Concerning the Jeffrey-Moore Affair. By 
Anna Katherine Green. 

A new mystery story by the author of 
The Leavenworth Case, which will un- 
doubtedly prove a pleasant diversion to 
the novel readers who like detective sto- 
ries. A more extended notice of this 
book will be found under the Chronicle 
and Comment in this number. 

The Works of Shakespeare. The Tragedy 
of Othello. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

The sixth volume in the Dowden edi- 
tion of Shakespeare. Mr. Hart, the 
well-known Shakespearean editor, was 
chosen as the annotator for Othello, and 
under the editorial supervision of Pro- 
fessor Edward Dowden he has annotated 
the play and written an introduction. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
Harvey: 
Glimpses of the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
By Henry G. Peabody. 
A collection of views of the Grand 
Canyon, with an introduction by the lec- 
turer on this subject. 


NASHVILLE, TENN 


Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South: 

The Old and the New Renaissance. A Group 

of Studies in Art and Letters. By Edwin 
Wiley. 

The author has used most of the mate- 
rial found in this book in his lectures. 
The chapter headings are “The Spirit 
of the Renaissance and Its Interpreta- 
tion by Painting,” “Albrecht Diirer and 
the German Renaissance,” “Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti and the Pre-Raphaelites,” 
“William Morris—Master Craftsman,” 
“George Inness: A Painter of the In- 
ward Light.” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Oceanic Steamship Company: 
Tahiti the Golden. By Charles Keeler, 


An illustrated brochure on Tahiti and 
its people. 





PARIS. 
Picard et Fils 
Une Enigme Littéraire: “Le Don Quichotte” 
D’Avellaneda. Par Paul Groussac. 

A collection of essays dealing with the 
literature, the language and the customs 
of Spain. In addition to the essays 
from which the book takes its title, the 
author discusses the Spanish drama, 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani and the Carmen 
of Prosper Mérimée. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Government Printing Office: 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. 
For the Year 1900-01. Volume II. 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE 
MONTH. 


New books in order of demand as sold be- 
tween March and April, 1903. 

We guarantee the authenticity of the follow- 
ing lists as supplied to us, each by leading 
booksellers in the towns mentioned: 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN 


:: _— Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 
1.50. 

2. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

3. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son. Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


$1.50. 
4. The Four Feathers. Mason. (Macmillan.) 


1.50. 

5. A Woman’s Hardy Garden. Ely. (Macmil- 
lan.) $1.75 net. 

6. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
2. = Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 
1.50. 
. The Star Dreamer. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.00. 
. The Circle. Thurston. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) $1.50. 
. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
ay Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
1.50. 
6. Journeys End. Forman. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 


a 


-w 


wm 


ATLANTA, GA. 


I. —_ Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 
1.50. 

. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
$1.50. 

. The Circle. Thurston. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) $1.50. 

. The Star Dreamer. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

: = Four Feathers. Mason. ( Macmillan.) 
1.50. 


wh 
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BALTIMORE, MD. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.0u. 

. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
$1.50. 

. The Four Feathers. Mason. (Macmillan.) 


= 
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$1.50. 

. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son. Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
$1.50. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


1. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

2. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

3. Conjuror’s House. White. (McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.) $1.25 : 

4. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
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6. Social Unrest. 
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(Small, Maynard & Co.) 


$1.50. 
5. A Woman’s Hardy Garden. Ely. 
millan.) $1.75 net. 
Brooks. ( Macmillan.) $1.50 


Son. Lorimer. 


(Mac- 


net. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. 

$1.50. 

. Lovey Mary. 

$1.00. 

3. A Woman’s Hardy Garden. Ely. 

millan. $1.75 net. 

. The Four Feathers. 

$1.50. 

. Lightning Conductor. Williamson. (Holt.) 
$1.50. 

. Social Unrest. Brooks. 

$1.50 net. 


(Harper. ) 


Hegan. (Century Co.) 


(Mac- 


Mason. ( Macmillan.) 


( Macmillan. ) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. 
$1.50. 
Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
$1.50. 
. Under the Rose. Isham. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 
. The Star Dreamer. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 


( Harper.) 


6. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 


Son. Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


$1.50. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
$1.50 

, poe ag Mary. Hegan. (Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co.) $1.00. 

. Lady Sele Daughter. Ward. 

$1.5 

: Latins of a Self-Made Merchant to His 

Son. Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

$1.50. e 

. The “Clecle (Dodd, Mead & 

Co.) $1.50 

. The Pride = ‘Tellfair. Peake. 

$1.50. 


(Harper. ) 


Thurston. 


(Harper. ) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00 

. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
$1.50. 

. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


1.50. 
. The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
$1. 50 

_ Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son. Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
$1.50. 

. The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


1.50. 
. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. 


1.50. 
. Under the Rose. Isham. 


. Under the Rose. Isham. 


. Lovey Mary. 
. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. 


. The Spenders. Wilson. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. 


5. The Spenders. Wilson. 
. The Simple Life. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


(Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 


DENVER, COL. 


(Harper. ) 
$1.50. 


. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
3. The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. 


(Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 


5. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 


Son. Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
$1.50. 


. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
( Harper. ) 


( Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 


. The Real Diary of a Real Boy. Shute. (Ev- 


erett Press.) $1.00. 


. The Circle. Thurston. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


$1.50. 


. Conjuror’s House. White. (McClure, Phil- 


lips & Co.) $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


( Bobbs- Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
3. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. 


$1.50. 
. The Filigree Ball. Green. (Bobbs-Merrill 


( Harper. ) 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Real Diary of a Real Boy. Shute. 


(Everett.) $1.00. 


. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
( Harper.) 
$1.50. 


3. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 


. The Star Dreamer. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 
. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 


a Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
I 
(Lothrop.) $1.50. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


(Harper. ) 
$1.50. 


. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The _ Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.5 


ales of a Self-Made Merchant to His 


Son. Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
$1.50. 

(Lothrop.) $1.50. 
Wagner. (McClure, 


Phillips Co.) $1.25. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 
. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


2. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. The Master of Appleby. Lynde. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 


5. The Circle. Thurston. (Dodd, Mead & 


Co.) $1.50. 

. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son. Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
$1.50. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 

. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Master of Appleby.. Lynde. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) $1.50. 

. The Circle. Thurston. (Dodd, Mead & 

Co.) $1.50. : 


5. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


1.50. 
. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
$1.50. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. Stories of Old New Haven. Baldwin. (Ab- 
bey Press.) $1.00. 

. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

. A Woman’s Hardy Garden. Ely. 
millan.) $1.75 net. 

. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


(Mac- 


$1.50. 
. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

’ Lover Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 

. The Star Dreamer. Castle. (Stokes.) 
$1.50. 

. The Circle. Thurston. (Dodd, Mead & 

Co.) $1.50. 


. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

. The Star Dreamer. Castle. (Stokes.) $1.50. 

. Under the Rose. Isham. (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.) $1.50. 

. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

; “= Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
1.50. 

. Hearts Courageous. Rives. (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.) $1.50. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 


. The Conquest. Dye. 


. Under the Rose. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


. The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 


Son. Lorimer. (Smali, Maynard & Co.) 
$1.50. 


(McClurg.) $1.50. 
?*TTSBURG, PA. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
3. The Captain. Williams. (Lothrop.) $1.50. - 
. Under the Rose. 


Isham. (Bobbs-Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 


. The Southerners. Brady. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. Explorations in Bible Lands. 


Hilprecht. 
(Holman.)}—- $3.00. 


P@RTLAND, ME. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 
2. Lovey Mary: Hegan. (Cefftury Co.) $1.00. 
. Letters of a Self-Made Me nt to His 
Son.- Lorimer. (Small, Maynatd.& Co.) 


$1.50. ~ 
. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 


. For a Maiden Brave. Hotchkiss. (Apple- 


ton.) $1.50 


. The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


1. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Conquest. Dye. (McClurg.) $1.50. 
. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


1.50. 
. Glengarry School Days. Connor. (Revell.) 


1,25. 


5. The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 


(Century Co.) $1.00. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 


. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


$1.50 


: Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 


Son. Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
$1.50. 


. The Little Green God. Mason. (Revell.) 


75 cents. 
Isham. (Bobbs-Merril! 


Co.) $1.50. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


$1.50. 


. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 


. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 


Son. Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 
$1.50. 


5. The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Right Princess. Burnham. 


(Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) $1.50. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
" Lady ews Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


$1.5 

. The Socialist and the Prince. Older. (Funk 
& Wagnalls.) $1.50. 

. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
$1.50. 

. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.90. 
. The Spenders. Wilson. (Lothrop.) $1.50. 
. The Leopard’s Spots. Dixon. Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) $1.50. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


1.50. 

. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

$1.50. . 

3. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Virginian. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 
: = Circle. Thurston. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
1.50. 


5. Under the Rose. Isham. (Bobbs- Merrill 


Co.) $1.50. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


2. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. ( Harper.) 


$1.50. 

. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Heevan. 

(Century Co.) $1.00. 

i bs Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
1.50. 


5. The Virginiar. Wister. (Macmillan.) $1.50. 


6. Castle Craneycrow. McCutcheon. (Stone. ) 
$1.50. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Briggs.) $1.00. 


2. The Blazed Trail. — (Morang Co.) 


75 cents and $1.5 

. Mrs. Wiggs of the “Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Briggs.) 75 cents. 

. The Circle. Thurston. (Copp-Clark Co.) 
75 cents and $1.25. 

. Moth and Rust. Cholmondeley. (Morang.) 
75 cents and $1.25. 

. On Satan’s Mount. Tilton. (McLeod & 
Allen.) 75 cents and $1.25. 


TUCSON, ARIZ. 


: —— Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
1.50. 

- Under the Rose. Isham. (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.) $1.50. 

. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


1.50. 
. Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son. Lorimer. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 


“$1.50. 
5. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.50. 
. The Loom of Life. Goss. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


1.50. 
. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 


The Bookman 


3. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 
. Mrs. Wiggs of the hw Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 
. The Virginian. Wister. ( Macmillan.) $1.50. 
. The Spenders. Wilson. (Lothrop.) $1.50. 


WASHINGTON, D. C~ 


. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

" — Rose's Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 
1.50. 

. The Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


$1.50. 

. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Hegan. 
(Century Co.) $1.00. 

. The Circle. Thurston. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.) $1.50. 

. Under the Rose. Isham. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) $1.50. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
. Lady Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Harper.) 


1.50. 

. Lovey Mary. Hegan. (Century Co.) $1.00. 

. Journeys End. Forman. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.50. 

" 7 Pit. Norris. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
1.50. 

5. How to Attract the Birds. Blanchan. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) $1.35. 

. Plea for Hardy Plants. Elliott. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) $1.60. 


From the above lists the six best selling 
books are selected according to the following 
system: 

POINTS 

A book standing Ist’on any list receives 10 

“ sé 2d oc “ 
3d “ee 
4th iii 
ne 
_—.. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


According to the foregoing lists, the six 
books which have sold best in the order of 
demand during the month are: 


POINTS 
1. Lovey Mary. Hegan (Century Co.) 
$1.00 272 
atta Rose’s Daughter. Ward. (Har- 
per.) $1.50 265 
3. The Pit. a (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) $1.5 175 
4. Letters of a Seif Made “Merchant to 
His Son. Lorimer. (Small, May- 
nard & Co.) $1.50 90 
5. Under the Rose. ee ( Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co.) $1.50 
6. The Circle. Thurston. 
& Co.) $1.50 








